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“To make you idols, and to find them clay,” 
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(Concluded from page 211.) 


CHAPTER X. 


Ir is seldom, in this world of cross-pur- 
poses, that the same number and variety of 
motives contribute to the production of one 
result, as occurred in the choice made by the 
Hopeton and Lowrie families of Cape May as 
a watering-place for the summer succeeding 
Rizpah’s début in the gay world of Gotham 
exclusiveness. 

To begin with the household of the bride- 
groom expectant. The politic matron, who 
was still the nominal head thereof, having 
rallied from the severe indisposition that 
threatened, some months before, a premature 
cessation of all worldly scheming, was anx- 
ious to see, with her own visual organs—and 
they were of the sharpest—whether the re- 
ported transformation in the gawky school-girl 
she had erst tolerated, despite her eccentrici- 
ties, because of her doating attachment to her 
winning daughter, were not, to a certain, and 
perhaps great, extent, the work of Gerald’s 
brain, Furthermore, should this prove to be 
a radical and conspicuous change, she coveted 
the distinction of appearing in public as the 
mother-in-law elect of the belle and heiress. 
There was no certainty that she would ever 
live to see another summer, said her physi- 
cians, and the dominant passion of social am- 
bition, the hankering after display and grand 
appearances, was in nowise enfeebled by ener- 
vated physical force. 





Secondly, the lovely Ada was “‘ positively 
dying’’ for a glimpse of the beloved intimate 
of her school-days; said fatal malady being a 
compound of curiosity, a sisterly disposition 
to advance her brother’s cause, and a wish to 
confirm her own influence in a heart where 
she had once reigned supreme. 

‘* And,”’ said this incarnation of feminine 
virtues and graces, in a conference with ‘‘dear 
mamma,’’ “‘since she has grown into a cele- 
brity, we may as well avail ourselves of her 
reputation. I am not too proud to receive 
whatever share of reflected light falls to my 
portion from this ‘ bright particular.’ ’’ 


Gerald’s anxiety was redoubled, with each 
monthly pilgrimage to the home of his dul- 
cinea, to bring her again within the sphere of 
attraction, the centre of which was to be found 
in the old country-house near the confluence 
of the lordly Potomac wigh the broad Chesa- 
peake. More madly enamored of her than, at 
their earliest and eventful meeting after her 
return to America, he had supposed that he 
could ever become of her, or of any other 
woman, he could not close his eyes to the 
disheartening circumstance of her non-par- 
ticipation in his loverly impatience at the 
tardy approach of the day that was to unite 
them in the holy estate, the beatitude of 
which he never wearied in depicting to her 
and to himself. She listened patiently to his 
rhapsodies ; submitted to his caresses; cone 
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sulted his whims in questions of dress and 
recreation; in fine, went through the course 
prescribed as dutiful and commendable in 
‘*Handbooks of Courtship and, Marriage,’’ 
like a well-drilled automaton, and there rested 
her efforts to satisfy and please. She took the 
initiative in nothing. What he willed, she 
did; what he suggested, she seconded; with 
the solitary exception of resisting his desire 
to abridge the term of betrothment. 

Since he could not hasten the laggard foot 
of Time, he could accept of the second best 
treat due him in right of his position as her 
promised spouse. He could proclaim to a 
portion of the world he helped to adorn, what 
that position was; exhibit his affianced and 
make stock for general and admiring envy of 
his happiness for the gaping crowd who yearly 
congregated at the fashionable rendezvous 
above-named. .His was just the disposition 
to take liveliest delight in a triumph like this. 
The anticipation quickened his strongest pas- 
sions—vanity and self-interest. Besides these, 
there may have been a petty stimulant of 
malicious intent to lord it over some who had 
witnessed or heard the report of his discom- 
fiture in other tournaments; but with this we 
have nothing to do just now. 

Reversing the order of seniority in the Low- 
rie family, since there the Cape May project 
originated in the mind of the youngest, we 
may advert, at some length, to Rizpah’s rea- 
sons for abetting the plot of her Maryland 
friends. She was not well or strong by the 
time the heat of the solstice set in. The men- 
tal wear and tear of the last half year had 
been too much for her sensitive nervous sys- 
tem. She slept badly, ate little, worked and 
thought too much, and the continued conflict 
between the inward forces of duty and incli- 
nation was ravaging the bodily frame. Her 
parents had expressed their determination to 
try the panacea of a change of air and scene, 
and perfect idleness: Ada had written, press- 
ing her urgently to join them at the seashore, 
where the atmosphere was, at once, bland 
and bracing. The sick, soul-weary girl longed 
to see Ada. This one of her early portraits 
yet hung, fresh, undefaced, beautiful, in her 
heart-gallery. The fervor of an over-heated, 
romantic fancy had misled her treacherously 
and disastrously in her judgment of the bro- 
ther; but her faith in the sister was grounded 
upon a more substantial foundation. Fifteen 
months of constant intercourse had but tended 





to strengthen her devotion to the seraphic 
being she proudly claimed as her bosom friend. 
The world seemed to her very hollow and full 
of lies, in these latter days. She was nau- 
seated with deceit, and, she feared, was in 
danger of growing misanthropical, sour, and 
hard, under the burden and irritative goad of 
her hidden sorrow. She sometimes wondered 
whether she had not exhausted all her moral 
powers in resisting a single terrible tempta- 
tion, and were not, thenceforward, impotent 
to repel other and besetting trials of principle 
and patience. 

She trusted her father and mother, and 
loved them none the less dearly because she 
could not confide to them the secret that was 
eating away the spring of gayety and hopeful- 
ness, and existence itself. She never doubted 
Lawrence Armitage’s truth and worth, but 
one of her most frequently-renewed battles 
was the effort not to think of him. There 
were whole days and weeks when his image 
haunted her imagination; when his voice 
never left her ears, rang through her troubled 
dreams, sighed over her dark and surging 
heart, as the night-winds ruffle the bosom of 
the lake; when she started from her pillow 
with a stifled shriek upon her lips, or found 
herself repeating audibly, when alone and 
thoughtful, the epitaph written above her 
buried love—‘‘ Too late !’’ 

This was morbid, dangerous, criminal. She 
would goto Ada! drink again from the clear, 
sweet fountain of goodness and love that had 
refreshed her in the arid wastes of her school 
life, and be invigorated, prepared for further 
struggles, if not comforted. Mrs. Hopeton, 
too, had been very kind to her while she was 
an inmate of her house, and she was Ada’s 
mother. It was sad, most sad, to perceive 
that the only shade upon the sunny face of 
the hope that spoke to her of rapturous re- 
union with her confidanté, was the thofight 
that the joy would be purchased by hourly 
association with the confidante’s brother—her 
own accepted sister; him whom she was to 
marry in three months. It was frightful that 
this should be so; but since she was so soon 
to submit to it as the perpetual and inevitable 
ordering of her future life, it was, after all, 
as well that she should become inured to it by 
this species of apprenticeship. 

Her father acquiesced in her proposition 
with the more willingness that he saw his 
wife incline to a favorable consideration of it. 
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She had never visited Cape May, she repre- 
sented, and perceived many advantages in the 
arrangement sketched by Rizpah and Miss 
Hopeton. Their ailing child would be more 
apt to regain her lost health rapidly during a 
sojourn in the locality selected by herself and 
friends, than in one recommended merely by 
general report, and which she did not care to 
visit. In any event, it could not harm her, 
or seriously inconvenience Mr. and Mrs. Low- 
rie, to make the experiment.. Thus reasoned 
the wise and indulgent step-parent, and her 
vote decided the question. ‘ 

Rooms were accordingly engaged at the best 
hotel upon the shore, and the Lowries took 
possession of theirs one oppressive evening in 
July, in ample season to remove the dust of 
travel and to themselves in cool, cleanly 
attire before the tea-gong sounded. 

Mr. Lowrie tapped at his daughter’s door 
when his toilet was completed. ‘lam going 
down to ascertain if your friends have arrived, 
my dear,’’ he said, kindly. ‘I suppose that 
you are on the tiptoe of expectation until you 
meet your pretty Ada.’’ 

Rizpah smiled more brightly than he had 
seen her do in an age. ‘‘ Thank you, papa! 
How good and thoughtful you are!’’ 

She ensconced herself in a rocking-chair by 
the window overlooking the sea, and, inhaling 
the briny flavor that always reminded her of 
Hopeton Hall, tried to dream herself back to 
the happy, care-free days she had passed 
there with Ada, before Gerald came to reverse 
the entire course of thought and life. 

With the vivid minuteness of a sun-picture, 
arose before her the scene in the eastern porch 
of the very morning of his arrival; the chaste, 
tender beauty of Ada’s aspect, in her white 
dress and sea-green ribbons, wearing the 
wreath of worsted and flossy pansies; herself, 
a loving and leal worshipper of the purely 
fresh syren, extended in girlish freedom at 
her feet; the weird charm of the poem she 
had chanted as descriptive of the day and 
landscape, and her sensations in the enjoy- 
ment of these; the innocent thrill of the sen- 
suous bliss that crept through her young 
limbs and veins, snd moved her heart to keep 
time with the rhymic voluptuousness of the 
refrain she recited :— 

“ We only toil, who are the first of things, 
And make perpetual moan, 


Still from one sorrow to another thrown; 
Nor ever fold our wings, 





And cease our wanderings, 
Nor steep our brows in slumber’s holly balm; 
Nor hearken what the inner spirit sings— 
‘There is no joy but calm!’"’ 


She said it lingeringly and aloud, with closed 
eyelids ; striving to imagine how she had ut- 
tered it then; the impassioned languor of the 
intonations that declared passion and yearn- 
ing and unrest to be things of the forgotten 
past. She would, for this once, revive 
“The dear, long reveries of the day.”’ ; 

She repeated this quotation unconsciously, 
and a scarlet hue crept up to her forehead as 
the idea took form—the blush of angry dis- 
gust. . 
Perhaps there are appointed to mortals of 
fine and delicately-sensitive temperaments, 
joined to lively idealization and powerful feel- 
ings, tasks more cruelly humiliating than to 
reperuse the written records of youthful pas- 
sions, chronicled in the florid nomenclature 
belonging to that nascent period, as ‘‘un- 
quenchable,’’ ‘‘ eternal,’’ and ‘‘ devouring ;”” 
there may be occupations more odious for 
such an one than to con, in very cool and 
critical sanity, the tear-blotted pages that de- 
clare the imagination of the possible breaking 
of the dream that enslaved him “‘ too appal- 
ling to be conceived by his ever-faithful heart ;”’ 
to read lines of bad rhyme which fairly bristle 
with fierce oaths of undying fidelity, and por- 
tentous hints of early graves, and ruptured 
bloodvessels, and poisoned chalices, and ma- 
niacs’ cells, should the course of this truest of 
all loves obstinately decline to run smooth. 
Perhaps the sword-lunges of remorse are 
harder to be borne than what Currer Bell 
styles ‘‘the silly deeds it distresses the heart 
and sets the face on fire to think of; those 
small but sharp recollections that return, 
lacerating your self-respect like tiny pen- 
knives, and forcing from your lips, as you 
sit alone, sudden, insane-sounding interjec- 
tions ;"’ the worrying darts of recollected ‘‘er- 
rors of which one is ashamed ;’’ but if this be 
so, few in the usual walks of everyday life 
know the fact from personal experience. 

Rizpah hated, with loathing unutterable, 
the remembrance of the quires of fair foolscap 
she had spoiled in scribbling morbose love 
verses; but it was as hard to pluck from her 
mind as was the ‘‘ rooted sorrow’’ embedded 
in the bosom of the royal murderess, the ap- 
parition that hounded her into her grave, in 
defiance of the physician’s arts. 
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‘* What if I should come to hate him also, 
some day?’’ thought the plighted maiden, 
with a shudder that blanched brow and lip. 
**It must be very horrible to loathe one’s 
husband; worse even than to be ashamed of 
him.”’ 

Then she folded her hands together, as she 
had done in childhood, at her mother’s knee, 
and said, half aloud, the simple prayer she 
had trained tongue, if not heart, to offer many 
times during the day and night. ‘‘ Helper of 
the tempted! Strength of the weak! Succor 
of her who is ready to fall! I do strive to act 
aright! Aid me to overcome this frailty ; 
make me a good and faithful wife to him 
whom I have sworn to love! teach me how to 
love him again!’’ A soft tap at the door 
aroused her. Supposing it to be her mother, 
she undid the bolt, and there stood Ada! 

Rizpah’s cry of joy rang through the ball, 
as she caught the visitor in her arms; a shriek, 
which was followed by a gush of hysterical 
weeping. 

**Hush! hush! dear! the house is full of 
people!’’ whispered Ada, drawing her within 
the chamber and refastening the door. ‘‘And 
these hotel walls are so thin! You impetuous 
darling! you are just the same madcap—the 
same affectionate wildling as ever! I ought 
to have prepared you for seeing me, but I 
could not delay our meeting one second longer. 
I was half crazy to see you! My precious 
sister! how happy I am!’’ 

Rizpah was crying fast upon her shoulder, 
and there was risk to her muslin robe from the 
deluge of delight. Ada cleverly disengaged 
herself, under the pretext of seating her 
sobbing friend in the easiest chair the room 
afforded, and sought upon the dressing-table 
for a fan and a bottle of Cologne. Armed with 
these, she presently succeeded in stanching 
the abundant tide of tears, taking observa- 
tions the while. 

“Gerald has made a goose of himself, in 
raving about her dignity and repose of man- 
ner!’’ she reflected, tenderly wiping Rizpah’s 
streaming eyes with her own lace-edged hand- 
kerchief. ‘‘To me she looks very much as 
she did two years ago, except that her dress 
fits her exquisitely, and is well chosen as to 
quality and color; an accident that never oc- 
curred in those days. Doubtless, ‘mamma’ 
attends to these matters. I shall not distress 
myself with fears of total eclipse until I see 
other signs of overpowering brilliancy.’’ 





She was an expert actress. If natural talent 
in this line and diligent practice could have 
made her perfect, her impersonation of the 
single-hearted, loving friend should have been 
irreproachable ; yet Rizpah’s ears detected a 
false note in the lavish declarations of pre- 
sent fulness of bliss, and past and gone isola- 
tion of spirit, that were cooed into them by the 
creamy, dulecet voice, rounder and smoother 
now than ever. Could it be that Ada had 
acquired a gloss of artificiality that encrusted, 
if it did not seriously mar, the beautiful trans- 
parency of character, the obvious tenderness 
of emotion, that once constituted one of her 
rarest elements of loveliness? She repelled 
the thought as treasonable, and unwarranted 
by the least grain of evidence; but it, or the 
shadow of it, recurred at intervals through- 
out the evening which they passed together; 
going down to supper, indeed, and lingering, 
for half an hour after they had gone through 
the form of the meal, to talk with Mrs. Hope- 
ton in her parlor; then, returning to Rizpah’s 
soom for the ‘old-fashioned, cosey, unre- 
strained interchange of ideas and feelings,’’ 
foreshadowed in nine out of ten of the letters 
they had exchanged since their disconsolate 
parting. It was to be expected that there 
should be a thin barrier of reserve or strange- 
ness, until each appreciated the delicious 
truth that she, in very deed, looked into lov- 
ing eyes whose language was the same as that 
which they had spoken in that dear and pre- 
cious long-ago which was, to one of them, the 
golden age of her life; that, whatever might 
be the change in feature, form, or attire— 
in manner even—heart met heart upon the 
unalterable basis of mutual sympathy and 
heartily-returned affection. Over the flame 
of the liveliest reciprocal attachments the 
vhills and damps of prolonged separation will 
spread, first dimness, then ashes—thus Riz- 
pah comforted her failing spirits; but the 
agitation of meeting and the breath of verbal 
communivn will disperse the forbidden cover- 
ing by and by, and reveal the pure, burning 
heart underneath. She blew steadily upon 
her obscured embers, and Ada seemed to 
second her with all her might; but.the glow 
of reviving warmth had not the pristine fervor 
of their former love. 

‘*We are women, now! We have both 
caught the worldly and womanly trick of con- 
cealing our best emotions!’’ soliloquized Riz- 
pah, when she had kissed her schoolfellow fo 
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the night, or so much of it as remained, when 
they consented to separate, and she was again 
alone. ‘‘In a day or two confidence will be- 
get a return in kind, and we shall live the old 
life over again.’’ 

For the next twenty-four hours, Gerald was 
slighted openly for his sister, and the two girls 
were inseparable. Wandering, from breakfast 
until luncheon, upon the beach; strolling 
through piazza and halls, during the heat of 
the afternoon, and in the evening enjoying 
the moonlight together from the convenient 
lookout of Ada’s or Rizpah’s private room, 
they appeared to be rapt in one another’s dis- 
course; to have thought and care for naught 
and for nobody besides themselves and mat- 
ters of common interest to them. All this 
time Rizpah labored—for a while hopefully, 
then doubtingly, then despairingly, ever with 
the whole energy of her soul—to rekindle 
the blaze of enthusiastic, self-forgetful de- 
votion for her associate that had been her 
dominant passion until she met Gerald. She 
literally walked Ada off her feet and talked 
her out of breath and patience; tired her 
limbs and exhausted her mental and senti- 
mental resources, besides boring her exces- 
sively. Having accomplished this, the numb 
horror of perception crept over the visionary’s 
spirit; the dawn of the discovery that she 
was playing, in useless persistency, upon an 
instrument not one chord or stop of which 
she understood or could ever hope to master, 


one which it was not worth the trouble ‘of | 


learning to comprehend. Not that she yet 
divined, or that she would have admitted to 
herself, had she known of these revoliing 
traits, the ingrain selfishness, the art, cun- 
ning, and shameless duplicity of Ada’s true 
disposition and conduct. She still believed 
her to be good and lovable, deserving of trust 
and friendship; only there was a change, and 
a thorough one, in herself or in her confi- 
dante, it might be in both, that forbade the 
sweet and entire reciprocity of affection, the 
unison of heart and thought, the oneness of 
feeling, that had existed in their girlish days. 

The gulf widened, instead of closing with 
passing time. Ada’s tastes were practical 
and unromantic. She had never denied this; 
had candidly and consistently classed herself 
among the respectable and prosaic majority 
of mankind. But there was, or ought to be, 
a great and essential difference between mat- 
ter-of-fact-ness and bare utilitarianism, be- 








tween common sense and sordidness of view 
and aim. 

Upon the second day of their stay at the 
sea-shore, there strutted upon the boards of 
their temporary theatre of action a tolerably 
good-looking and wealthy widower—a Balti- 
more merchant—whose demonstrations to- 
wards the engaging daughter of the Hopeton 
house were not to be confounded with the 
unimportant gallantries of other acquaint- 
ances. After witnessing his importunate at- 
tentions, and Ada’s amiable reception of these, 
for a couple of days more, Rizpah introduced 
his name in the course of one of her private 
confabulations with her friend. 

‘*T cannot but pity him, poor man!’’ she 
said. ‘‘Heisso terribly in earnest! The work 
of discouraging him effectually would be an 
Herculean enterprise. I am glad that I have 
not to attempt it.’’ 

‘*Perhaps I had better decline the under- 
taking, also!’’ returned Ada, smiling mean- 
ingly. 

‘*The security of one’s personal happiness 
is a consideration that will impel to more 
arduous tasks than that of saying ‘No!’ toa 
pertinacious wooer, even if he be a widower; 
and all the world knows that they are tena- 
cious of their hold as lobsters, and as tough, 
in spite of their dip in the caldron of afflic- 
tion,’’ said Rizpah, carrying on the jest. 

It was not Ada’s habit to endanger her 
popularity by making home-thrusts at the 
vulnerable points of her associates. The 
smart must have been sharp as well as secret, 
that moved her to swerve from this rule now. 
‘*Yet your respected father has married 
twice !’’ she remarked. 

Rizpah reddened at the unexpected assault. 
‘*True!’’ she rallied her senses to say, with- 
out hesitation. ‘‘ But he knew and ioved his 
second wife before he ever saw his first. His 
is an exceptional case.’’ 

‘*We will not moot that point, my dear. I 
have no doubt that other of our friends could 
prove their ‘cases’ also to be exceptions to 
the broad rule—Mr. Farley, for instance.’’ 

‘*He is a young man still.”’ Rizpah, un- 
accountably ill at ease, veered off from this 
division of the subject. ‘‘ How long is it since 


‘his wife died?" 


‘““A year. What is the meaning of that 
shake of the head and pradish purse of the 
mouth?’’ laughing softly, yet merrily. ‘‘Ah! 
Little Innocence! you have never learned to 
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hide your opinions! I wonder your outrage- 
ous habit of honesty does not wreck your 
popularity twenty times a day. You would 
intimate or assert that Farley stock has gone 
down far below par in your valuation, in con- 
sequence of his early abandonment of his 
mournful weeds. Suppose, now, that I were 
inclined to look favorably upon his handsome 
face and graceful tenderness, what mischief 
your candor might do to the enamored youth.”’ 

**T have no fear lest I should produce any 
catastrophe of that sort,’’ returned Rizpah, 
confidently. ‘‘I happen to know that you are 
not in danger from his beguilements. If other 
circumstances did not preclude the thought 
of the alliance, he is not the man to suit you. 
He is coxcombical and shallow of pate—and 
heart too, if your chronology be correct.”’, 

‘Before you proceed any further in the 
enumeration of his qualifications as a suitor, 
it may be well for me to inform you that I 
have been engaged to be married to him for 
six weeks !’’ said Ada, looking as guileless as 
a snowdrop, and cool as a cucumber. 

** Ada Hopeton!”’ 

** Well, my love ?’’ 

**How dare you try to palm off this non- 
sensical hoax upon me ?’’ 

**Why do you conclude it to be a hoax, my 
dear simpleton ?”’ 

** Because I know better! 
heard—’’ 

“That there had been a childish love affair 
between Willie Byrd and myseif!’’ finished 
Ada. ‘That was all off three months since.”’ 

‘And you are positively engaged to this 
Mr. Farley ?’’ persisted Rizpah, still incredu- 
lous. 

“Really, truly, and firmly, my precious 
girl! Why not? I have liked Willie ever 
since I can remember ; preferred him to any 
other of my beaux, and he, poor boy! was 
nearly beside himself when I finally dismissed 
him. But what else was I todo’? His father 
died six or seven months ago, and, instead 
of bequeathing the bulk of his immense for- 
tane to his youngest son, as everybody had 
understood that he meant to do, he left him 
only the homestead and a few thousand dol- 
lars. You know how I have been reared; 
that comfort and refined luxyry in my home 
are as needful for me as the air I breathe. I 
did suffer, fora while. From you, dearest, I 
have no secrets, and I frankly confess that 
the pain was very sharp; but my judgment 


As if I had never 








assured me that dear mamma was right in 
recommending me to break this engagement. 
Justice to Willie, to myself, and to her, de- 
manded the sacrifice. Should her life be 
spared, she will make her home with me, 
after my marriage, and poor Willie’s means 
would not allow him to support so expensive 
a wife as I would be, to say nothing of his 
wife’s mother. Do not look so pale and re- 
proachful, my darling! Each son and daugh- 
ter of Adam has his and her cross to bear in 
this world, and I trust that I have sustained 
mine creditably. It is not every one who 
ean afford to form a family love-match, like 
yours and Gerald’s. I hope that the con- 
sciousness of duty performed for the real good 
of others, will make my lot more than endur- 
able. I shall enter upon my new life, bravely 
and cheerfully. Mr. Farley is rich; has a 
princely establishment in the city, and a 
country-house not very far from Hopeton Hall, 
and is, moreover, tout esperdu in his infatua- 
tion for your humble servant.’’ 

**Do you understand what you are doing ?”’ 
Rizpah’s query was harsh in tone, cutting in 
emphasis. ‘“‘Do you know that you ar 
guilty of deliberate murder in casting aside 
the love of an hororable gentieman who has 
been faithful in his allegiance to you—you 
alone—for six years! in crushing your own 
fondness for him! Do you know that you 
are guilty of sacrilege and ‘estial idolatry in 
immolating truth, and love, and constancy 
upon the altar of Mammon? guilty of a yiler, 
more debasing sin than any of these, in doing 
violence to your womanhood—in selling your- 
self, body and soul, to a husband for whom 
you acknowledge you care nothing ; forwhom 
you do not pretend to imagine that you have 
one atom of wifely regard! O Ada! Ada! do 
not commit this horrible crime against your 
sex and your own nature! I would not have 
believed that you could contemplate it, if I 
had not heard the degrading confession from 
yourself! I thought you saintly in virtue, 
good and noble, as only a true woman can 
be 1’? 

‘My dear child!’’ Ada would have put 
her arm about her neck, but Rizpah shrank 
away. ‘“‘My sweet Rizpah, you are excited 
just now! By and by you will judge me more 
leniently. I will leave you to think over my 
little story of real life, and I have no dreads 
lest you should ever reiterate your uncompli- 
mentary comments upon the course I have 
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pursued. You are not such an egregious 
novice in social and matrimonial policy as 
your indignant philippic might dispose a 
stranger to imagine. If I stay to listen to 
more remarks to the same purpose, I shall 
grow uncomfortable—and I dislike uncomfort- 
able sensations as Moliére’s Malade Imagi- 
naire did contradiction. They are detrimental 
to my constitution. But you must not vex 
yourself, when you cool down, with the fancy 
that I'am angry with you for your tirade. It 
was very dramatic—authors are usually the- 
atrical, I believe—very amusing, but, to me, 
not at all provoking. We will laugh over it 
in concert to-morrow. Good-evening! [It is 
time to dress for the ‘hop.’ You must give 
my sadly-abused Farley a chance to earn a 
better opinion from you. You will like him 
better when we are married. He is very nice 
and inoffensive! Au revoir!’ She kissed 
Rizpah on the forehead, since she would not 
lift her face to receive the salute upon her 
lips. As Ada tripped down the passage she 
heard the door of the room she had just 
quitted locked after her—a stormy rattle of 
bolts that made her smile; and she saw her 
friend no more that night! 

Mr. Farley had his instructions to be very 
courteous to the heiress, and reserved a cou- 
ple of dances frher. Gerald invited nobody 
to take the floor with him, and sulked despe- 
rately the whole evening, after Rizpah had 
answered his knock, through the closed door, 
by a curt expression of her intention not to 
appear below. He could get no explanation 
from her as to the cause of this singular 
resolve, except that she ‘“‘¢id not feel like 
going down ;’”’ and Ada was serenely ignorant 
or benignly obstinate, when he applied to her 
for elucidation of the mystery. Mrs. Lowrie 
had not pushed her inquiries when Rizpah 
likewise informed her that she meant to spend 
the evening in solitude. She was tenderly 
discreet in her management of her step-child’s 
whims, and never essayed cross-examination. 
She saw that Rizpah had been weeping vio- 
lently, but appeared not to notice the swollen 
eyes and discolored cheeks. 

Yet when, seated in a quiet corner of the 
ball-room, she had leisure for rumination, 
she almost ventured to-hope that there had 
been a decisive rupture between the plighted 
pair. The thought of their marriage was 
more repugnant to her whenever she dwelt 
upon it, and her mind was very busy with 
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it, during her waking hours. To-night, she 
could not tolerate the idea of the sacrifice 
Rizpah was stubbornly bent upon making. 
Yet how to avert it was an unsolved problem. 
If it were trying to stand passively by, and 
see her darling made miserable for life, it was 
impossible to shake her mistaken heroism of 
self-abnegation—the more than Roman cour- 
age with which she had made up her mind to 
fulfil her rash vow. Sometimes the wife 
resolved in her brain the design of confiding 
her fears, misgivings, and convictions to the 
father of the misguided victim, but was de- 
terred by the well-grounded apprehension 
that Rizpah would protest against, instead of 
sustaining the appeal to paternal authority— 
hold Mr. Lowrie to his promise as rigidly as 
she adhered to hers. y 

Mrs. Lowrie was in despair, in recapitu- 
lating these things. She eyed Gerald with a 
beam as malevolent as it was in her nature to 
feel or eye to convey, as he stalked gloomily 
from pillar to post, exchanging ungracious 
salutations with one and another, and herding 
with none of the various parties scattered 
about the room. 

‘* A spoiled child! aconceited fop! a rattle- 
brained adventurer!’’ she ejaculated, men- 
tally. ‘‘ Was ever man less fitted to assume 
the charge of any child’s happiness? Yet 
she is breaking her heart, throwing her life 
away, to spare him a transient disappoint- 
ment !”’ 

‘*Mr. Hopeton looks lugubrious this eve- 
ning, Em!’’ said a gay voice close to her 
ear. 

Preventing the start that had nearly be- 
trayed her interest in the personage thus 
imprudently named, Mrs. Lowrie stole an 
epportunity to scan the speaker, who had 
seated herself upon the bench at her side. 
She was a young girl, resy with dancing, and 
roguish from habit, airily dressed, and rather 
pretty. Her companion, whom she had called 
‘¢ Em,’’ was more stately in mien; handsomer 
in feature, and had that indescribable some- 
thing in attire or carriage that bespeaks the 
youthful matron. Hersilk robe was rich and 
becoming, her jewels valuable, her general 
appearance that of a wealthy and tasteful 
woman of the world. 

She laughed slightly in response to her 
friend’s observation. ‘‘He may be chewing 
the cud of bitter fancies !’’. she answered. 

** Recalling the ghosts of dead and buried 
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joys!”’ added the merry tones. ‘‘Has he 
spoken to you ?’’ 

‘*No! I shall be surprised if he condescends 
to notice my presence. On dit, that he is 
here in pursuit of an heiress.’’ 

“Another! I thought you had cured him 
of that propensity last year. By the way, 
this is very nearly the anniversary of the 
tilting-match, in which he was so badly 
routed, is it not ?’’ 

** Yes, I believe so. I did not encumber 
my memory with the exact date. The fact of 
his surrender and my triumph was enough 
for me.”’ 

The dialogue was broken in upon by a 
gentleman, also of fashionable appearance, 
evidently the husband of the elder of the 
gossips. 

** Have you seen Gerald ?’’ he queried, after 
a remark upon the-heat of the room and the 
comparative comfort of their nook. 

Afar off, only !’’ replied his wife. 

**Ha, I suspect he does not care to ke very 
sociable! He looked astonished, really con- 
fused, when he saw me.” ‘‘I heard that you 
were off to Niagara ever so long ago,’’ said 
he. ‘*I hope Mrs. Boynton is quite well.”’ 

‘*He did manage to pronounce the ‘dear, 
fatal name,’ then, did he?’’ laughed the 
young lady. ‘‘ We were remarking, just 
now, that he looked fanereal. Em reports 
that his business here, this year, is fortune- 
hunting. He is in full chase after an heiress.’’ 

“*By way of variety ?’’ said the gentleman. 
**$Vho is she ?”’ 

**That is the strangest part of the story,’’ 
rejoined Mrs. Boynton. ‘Jule, you must? 
remember that plain, wild, dowdyish Rizpah 
Lowrie, to whom Ada played keeper, one 
summer—who, we heard afterwards, was the 
ouly child of a rich Néw Yorker? The tale 
was quite current in our neighborhood, then, 
that this irresistible gentleman was in the 
secret of her expectations, and had profited 
by the knowledge; but the heiress disap- 
peared, went abroad with her parents, and 
her soi-disant swain gradually returned to his 
earlier—I am too modest to say, more bril- 
liant flame. Whether he would have com- 
mitted any decisive act to testify his allegiance 
to me had he not learned, accidentally, that 
he had been designedly deceived with respect 
to the amount.of my substantial charms, I 
leave you to guess. The rest you know—that 
he is ‘off wi’ the auld love and on wi’ the 





new,’ and the ‘auld love’ is off with some- 
body else, in another sense’’—looking archly 
at her husband; ‘‘there is no harm in telling 
the story.’”’ 

A little more badinage passed among the 
three, when Mr. Boynton challenged the 
coquettish ‘‘ Jule,’’ to a waltz, and Mrs. Boyn- 
ton shook out her voluminous skirts to make 
herself more comfortable, and to reserve her 
young friend’s place against her return, 

‘*I beg your pardon!’’ said a mild, steady 
voice, as she resettled Ler drapery and form 
into quietude. ‘‘May I request the favor of 
a few minutes’ conversation with you? My 
name is Lowrie. I am the step-mother of the 
young lady of whom you spoke, awhile since. 
Her welfare is very dear to me, and I have 
gathered from your conversation with your 
husband and friend that you possess infor- 
mation which may be of importance to us—at 
some future date, if not now. You were 
talking of Mr. Gerald Hopeton. Did I not 
understand you to assert, or imply, that he 
made you a proposal of marriage, last sum- 
mer ?’’ 

The variations of Mrs. Boynton’s counte- 
nance, as she heard-this remarkable address, 
particularly as the last pointed inquiry reached 
her doubting senses, were comically interest- 
ing. Had the questioner been an ordinary 
looking mamma, or had her queries been 
couched in terms less firm and respectful, she 
might have pressed vainly for additional in- 
formation. As it was, the junior matron, in 
whom the reader has already recognized the 
whilom Emily Challoner, quickly took a re- 
solution to be obliging and to emulate the 
inquisitor’s frankness. 

‘*Since you have learned thus much from 
our indisereet revelations,’’ she said, not with- 
out a tincture of her native haughtiness, ‘I 
can have no valid reason for withholding the 
rest. Mr. Gerald Hopeton certainly did honor 
me’’—mockingly-—‘‘by his addresses, last 
July. . L rejected him, peremptorily, because 
I had known him long and well enough to be 
satisfied in my own mind that he was an in- 
corrigible and unscrupulous fortune-hunter, 
If you require other evidence than my affir- 
mation of the statement I have made, I will, 
with pleasure, forward to your address the 
identical letter embodying the important pro- 
posal. He was so unguarded—lI will not in- 
sinuate, so irrevocably in love—as to commit 
the interesting secret to paper.”’ 
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‘‘ And this happened in July, you said, did 
you not?’’ inquired Mrs. Lowrie, thoughtfully. 

Mrs. Boynton was acute enough to catch 
the lurking significance of the sentence. ‘He 
was playing a double game all around, then?’’ 
she inferred, instantly, to herself. ‘‘ He was 
engaged to that girl at the very time he in- 
sulted me by making me an offer of marriage.’’ 
Then, she answered, promptly, ‘‘ You may 
confront him with me, if you like, and I will 
review the several steps of the affair in his 
hearing. During May, June, and July, he 
was constant as my shadow in his pursuit, 
and a wofully annoying shadow I should have 
found him, had it not been that every woman 
relishes a bit of revenge for past slight—whe- 
ther it be a real or an imaginary wrong—and 
he had slighted me, or I thought that he 
had!’’ Her smile was wickedly gleeful, and 
Mrs. Lowrie understood her as perfectly as 
she designed she should. She prt but one 
question more. 

‘*Had not Mr. Hopeton an attack of illness, 
last summer ?’’ 

**Not that I ever heard of. He did remain 
at home pretty closely in August, but he 
showed his fine person at church every Sab- 
bath, so his indisposition could not have been 
severe. I may be excused if I attributed 
his seclusion to another cause.’? Again she 
smiled, and again the quick-witted auditor 
entered into her meaning. 

The next moment Ada Hopeton issued from 
the ranks of the crowd, leaning upon Mr. 
Farley’s arm. ‘‘ Why, Emily! who woald 
have expected to meet you here? Agnes told 
me that you were going North the first of this 
month, and intended to travel until fall among 
the lakes and White Mountains !’’ 

‘**T am not thé only woman who has changed 
her mind, after everybody thought it was un- 
alterably fixed,’’ was the retort. ‘‘I could 
not forego the pleasure of revisiting a place 
endeared to me by so many delightful associa- 
tions. Were you looking for a seat? Let me 
insist upen your taking mine! I see that Mr. 
Boynton fs coming for me!’’: The queenly 
figure swept an ironical obeisance to the two 
ladies as she arose. ‘You will find this a 
pleasant retreat. Mrs. Lowrie and myself 
have, I hope, been mutually entertained and 
edified during our stay in it. I leave her to 
recount some of our most interesting reminis- 
cences, although I doubt whether your enjoy- 
ment in them will equal mine!’’ 





Last week I paid a visit to my dear and 


valued friends, the Armitages, in their beau- 
tifal riverside home. Happily encountering 
my host on the cars, as I was going up, I was 
favored by his escortage to my journey's end. 

Assembled upon the piazza of the cottage 
was the group that watched every pleasant 
afternoon for the return of the husband and 
father. But an extraordinary commotion pre- 
vailed amongst them, and, as we drew nearer, 
sounds of lamentation were audible. Mr. Ar- 
mitage accelerated his pace, after a hurried 
apology to me, and stood within the knot of 
mourners before they were aware of his ap- 
proach. When my slower steps had gained 
the spot, he had lifted his liftle Margaret—a 
witching fairy of four summers—in his arms, 
and was kissing off the tears from her face. 

‘* Never mind, my pet!’’ I heard him say, 
consolingly. ‘Papa will get you a much 
prettier one, to-morrow. It was but a clumsy, 
ugly thing at best—not half good enough for 
my daughter !’’ 

**T thought it was ever 80 pretty! the sweet- 
est thing that was ever made!” sobbed the 


child. ‘I shall never love another so well, I 


know !”” 

And, then, I observed that she hugged to 
her heaving bosom, the limbless trunk of a 
plaster cast—a kneéliiig angel—as nearly as 
I could determine from the mutilated remains, 
while the piazza floor was strewed with chalky 
fragments. 

‘It is not an irreparable disaster, as you 
perceive!”’ said Rizpah, when she had saluted 
me, and bade me a sunny welcome. ‘But 
we must not treat it too lightly, for, to her, 
the casualty is a severe test of faith and forti- 
tude. We will respect, if we cannot fully 
sympathize with this mourning over broken 
clay idols !’’ 





As we are bound not to inflict unnecessary 
suffering on animals, so are we obliged to 
avert all that tends to add to the sorrow and 
trials of oyr common humanity. 


Ipteness.—The proverb tells us that idle 
persons can never find time for anything; and 


the reason is that they have always a huge 


bundle of arrears to engross their attention. 
They can do little or néthing because they 
are always intending to do a vast deal, or, 
more strictly speaking, besause they have 
always a vast deal waiting to be dome. 
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ABOUT THE HAIR. 


Ir is curious to notice how the whim of a 
‘whole nation may be changed by a mere trifle. 
In the year 1129, a young fellow of noble de- 
scent dreamed that he was suffocated by his 
long hair; on awaking he at once cut it off, 
the news spread, and every one adopted a 
much shorter length 
In France,’in the middle ages, the standing 
of the wearer was characterized by the length 
and amount of hair—what a horrid bore to 
have been bald!—but fitful caprice played 
the most extravagant. pranks with fashion, as 
one might have expected in France. ‘ Long 
hair was worn by the nobles and ladies at the 
court of Francis I., until the king happened 
to receive an ugly wound of the scalp, and be- 
cause he took a fancy to exhibit the scar, as a 
matter of pride, and therefore wore his locks 
short—the opposite fashion obtained at once. 
Not long afterwards the tide of popular feel- 
ing rolled rapidly in the other direction ; and 
in Louis the Thirteenth’s time a terrible ex- 
cess was committed by the introduction of 
- periwigs and perukes of enormous shapes and 
sizes. As time wore on, flowing white wigs 
eame into fashion, and on account of the 
searcity of white hair, manufacturers and 
dealers used to have recourse to artificial 
means, by spreading the hairs on the grass, 
exposing them to the action of the air and 
sun, and washing them with a lixivious mix- 
ture. Bleaching occurred, but it was not 
permanent, ‘being followed by a dirty color, 
hence the introduction of powder to imitate 
the real thing. In England this fashion pre- 
vailed more or less during the reign cf James 
the First. In Charles the First's time Puritan- 
ism produced considerable modifications; the 
ladies are said to have presented a more quiet 
appearance with their locks combed back and 
gathered in close curls; nevertheless certain 
little unruly bits of hair woulc not keep in 
due position, and these, somehow or another, 
received the name of love-locks, exciting much 
ire in the breasts of the steadier (? ) and state- 
- lier folks. Prynne descanted upon these, in 
a book entitled, ‘‘The Unloveliness of Love 
Locks,’’ whilst a Mr. Hall wrote on ‘‘ The 
Loathsomeness of Long Hair’’ in 1654. The 
distinction between Cavaliers and Round- 
heads—the one closely shaved, the other sup- 
plied with flowing curls—is well known. The 
French fashion had its greatest attraction 





after the Restoration, when it was a sign of 
‘* good breeding and ton’’ to carry your comb 
about in your pocket and to frequently use it 
in public. Very similar in idea to the fanny 
and disagreeably-looking practice of sucking 
away at a toothpick, which was so prevalent 
a little time since. Ladies preferred ringlets, 
and never refused the assistance of false ones, 
adopting the help also of periwigs and hats. 
But the plague again modified the fashions, 
for people feared to wear the periwigs, lest 
the hair should have been obtained from any 
who had died of the terrible epidemic disease. 

In Charles the Second’s time the hair was 
worn in the most extravagant length, and the 
clergy perhaps surpassed all in this respect. 
In William the Second’s time the amount of 
& man’s property and money was pretty cor- 


rectly estimated by the magnitude of his. 


peruke; and indeed there was, as it has been 
termed, ‘‘a crusade against natural hair.’’ 
There is am amusing paragraph in No. 272 of 
the Spectator in reference to the ladies: ‘All 
ladies who come to church in the new-fash- 
ioned hoods are requested to be there before 
the service begins, lest they divert the attention 
of the congregation.’’ In George the Second’s 
time, the pigtail and shorter length of the 
hair generally, with a profusion of powder, 
came into vogue, but in George the Third’s 
time gave way to the most abominable style 
that has ever been adopted. The hair was 
allowed to grow, and was dressed in various 
ways, about once every two or three months. 
This fashion lasted some twenty years; and 
this is almost incredible, when we consider 
the details of treatment. The London Maga- 
zine for May, 1768, tells us that ‘‘ false locks 
to supply deficiency of native Hair, pomatum 
in proportion, greasy wool té bolster up the 
adopted locks, and gray powder to conceal 
the dust,’’ were the materials. It may be 
readily imagined that on opening the mass at 
the end of three months a horrible sight pre- 
sented itself; in fact, it is much to be won- 
dered at that the amount of life present did 
not, as in the case of the sailor’s biscuits, 
walk away with the head. It was necessary 
to use very strong and poisonous remedies. 

In 1777 we find the following piece of poetry 
in the same magazine :— 

**Give Chloe a bushel of horsehair and wool, 

Of paste and pomatum a pound, 


Ten yards of gray ribbon to deck her sweet skal, 
And gauze to encompass it round.” 
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This art of hairdressing became very much 
developed at this time, and has increased 
ever since. Ladies actually wore flowers, 
bunches of fruit, and other things in profu- 
sion on their heads. After the French revo- 
lution a reaction took place, the quantity of 
hair was somewhat diminished, small hang- 
ing curls and a frizzly bush being the most 
usual; but many remnants still remain of 
bygone usages, and one of these is the use 
of powder. 

The greatest crusade against natural hair 
was probably in William the Third’s time. 
A very amusing advertisement was invented 
by a barber, and we scarcely think a better 
example could be found. Outside this gen- 
tleman’s house was a painting of Absalom, 
with the lines :— 

“O Absalom, O Absalom, 
O Absalom, my son, 
If thou hadst worn a periwig, 
Thou hadst not been undone.” 

It certainly did exemplify one of the advan- 
tages of false hair. Hair powder has been 
very much adulterated, and in George the 
Second’s time heavy penalties were imposed 
upon such a practice. It may not be generally 
known that actually scarcity of bread was pro- 
duced by the enormous use of wheat starch 
for hair powder. In 1795 Mr. Pitt at any rate 
thought it a proper subject for taxation, and 
the passing of Stat. 35 Geo. 3, c. 49, dimin- 
ished the prevalence of white heads, and Eng- 
lish ladies began to put in an appearance in 
public without a lot of powder sprinkled 
about them, ‘‘much to their praise on the 
score of cleanliness, and without the smallest 
diminution of their native charms.’’ 

We have thus seen how freakish people in 
different times have been about their hair. It 
has been a ‘universal vanity.’’ Different 
styles have varied in accordance with varving 
notions of taste. It has had its social, politi- 
cal, and religious bearings. Amongst the 
Romans its condition was distinctive of the 
freeman and the slave. It has been also cha- 
racteristit of kings, clergy, noblesse, or other. 
Gregory of Tours tells us that in many of the 
royal families of France long hair was, at 
times, the privilege only of kings and princes, 
and that to cut off the hair of a son of France 
was at one time a sign of exclusion from the 
right of royalty, and reduction to the rank of 
the common subject. Its political significance 
is illustrated in the cases of the Cavalier and 





the Roundhead. Its religious aspect need not 
be dwelt upon. At the present day it is a 
source of considerable bother and anxiety. 





LITTLE DIAMOND. 
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EARLY on a winter’s morn, 
After the rustling silky corn 
From the fields had all been shorn, 


And the nodding, sleepy wheat 
Been gathered in by busy feet, 
From th» scorching summer heat— 


After the nuts, the flowers, and the rain 
Had gone and would not come again 
Until the earth in white had lain— 


Into our home an angel flew, 

Into our hearts the angel grew, 

With darts of love it pierced us through ; 
"Twas sweeter than the summer time, 
Its breath was warmer than the clime 
Where poets weave their golden rhyme. 
"Twas but a diamond from the crown 
Our father wears—he dropped it down 
To win our hearts from earth's renown. 


The angels gathered round his throne, 
So missed the diamond that had flown, 
They prayed the earth home might atone 
For their desire and heaven's gloom— 
And so the angel of the tomb 

Came and gathered home our bloom. 
Bear it gently, angel cold, 

Hush it warmly in your hold 

Back unto the heavenly fold ; 

It was ever lulled to rest 

On the warm and tender breast 

Of the mother so bereft : 

Stricken low beneath the rod, 

O’er her heart the blooming sod— 
Little diamond now with God. ' 
Gone to sleep—the broken dream 

Will be finished o’er the stream, 

In the heavenly city’s gleam. 
Sorrowing, we’re praying still 

That our paining hearts may fill 

With submission to His will. 





Tuoucut anp Lanevace.—A perfect thought 
will always clothe itself in appropriate lan- 
guage, and when people suppose that they are 


- in want of words to express themselves, they 


are really in want of thought—have only got 
hold of a part of a thought instead of the 
complete thought, and are in difficulty about 
the clothing of an unformed thing. De Retz 
says that strong emotions find their utterances 
in monosyllables, and the language of the 
poor in grief is often of an earnestness and 
simplicity rising to eloquence. Out of the 
fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh. 











DONALD GREY’S LEGACY. 


BY AMANDA M. HALE. 


Wnuar was he to do with it? \ That was the 
question. Anda very serious question it was, 
too, if Mr. Donald *Grey’s knitted brows and 
inexplicably puzzled air were any index of the 
State of his mind. Why, indeed, should he 
not be puzzled? Who in the world would 
ever have thought of bequeathing such a 
legacy to a sedate bachelor of thirty-five? 
There it lay before him—two round, white 
cheeks, soft and smooth as the sunny side of 
an apricot; two violet eyes, shaded by the 
largest and darkest of silken fringes; and the 
tiniest pair of fists that were ever shaken in 
any mamma’s face. These, and the remain- 
ing details that went to make up the very 
sweetest little—well, comparisons are odious, 
and I won’t intimate, dear reader, that ydtr 
own precious pet isn’t every bit its equal. 
But, really, it was a very sweet baby. Even 
Donald Grey, bachelor as he was, was not 

_ wholly unappreciative. He leaned forward— 
‘the rising lawyer—and actually kissed the 
round, white cheek. ~ 

I tell you this in the strictest confidence. 
Entre nous, we know that the most stately and 
reserved of mortals, if carefully watched, may 
sometimes be caught sinning in a similar man- 
ner. And Donald Grey was not stately and 
reserved. Far from it. He had a most genial, 
lovable nature, liad hosts of warm friends, 
was everywhere popular, and, moreover, had 
been engaged three years, and was expecting 
to be married when autumn came again. 
Surely, then, he was.a happy man. Perhaps 
so; yet, as he again and again pressed his 
lips to that baby cheek, there came into his 
face a look of unutterable sadness; and lift- 

ing the child in his arms, and holding it 
with a passiouate embrace, he walked rapidly 
to and fro across the floor. ‘‘I shall. have to 
advertise;’’ he said, at last. ‘‘Some one can 
be found to take care of the motherless thing; 
some good countrywoman, who will give her 
plenty of mew milk, and educate her into a 
sensible woman.’’ 

That was the way he decided what to do 
with it; and being a man accustomed to act 
promptly, he went straight to his office and 
wrote an advertisement for to-morrow’s Jour- 
nal. Inthe meantime a dozen curious friends 
306 





were asking how Donald Grey came by this 
legacy. To answer this question properly 
will require a little prefatory explanation. 
Donald Grey was, as I have intimated, a 
rising lawyer. He was also what too many 
are not—a man of strict integrity, of a large- 
hearted benevolence, and of a singular trans- 
parency and simplicity 6# character. Some 
of his friends regretted thatshe had not more 
of the wisdom of the serpent, and prophesied 
that he would not succeed; but as, after seven 
years’ practice, he was rapidly winning his way 
to fame and competence, they finally admitted 
that to an honest man good sense may be as 
useful as craft. Mr. Grey was a self-made 
man, consequently he began his professional 
career later in life than most of his early com- 
panions. This was the way it happened that, 
falling in one day with an old schoolmate, he 
found him the head of a household. Like 
many another young man, he had weighed 
himself ith the cares of a boyish marriage, 
and had never been able to do more than keep 
upon the surface. Financial embarrassment 
during the winter in which Donald renewed 
his acquaintance carried him quite under, 
and, weakened and depressed, his vital ener- 
gies were no match for a low, nervous fever 
which soon attacked him; and the rough 
winds of March blew over the desolate grave 
of the young husband. In all this trouble 
Donald Grey had been his friend. With a 
great pity in his heart, he had watched the 
young widow through the terrible trials which 
followed her husband’s death, and, frailas he 
knew her to be; he could not understand how 
it was possible for her to retain her hold upon 
life. The slight thread could not always en- 
dure; it broke suddenly at last; and when 
Donald had seen her laid to rest under the 
June grass, he went back to his legacy, and 
considered what to do with it. If the child 
had been six years old, it;would have been 
practicable; but a six months’ old baby! 

I have told you that Mr. Grey was engaged, 
and doubtless you have said—you to whom 
children are treasures—why not place it at 
once in the care of his lady-love? I must 
own that this course did occur to him, but 
only to be set aside as impossible. ‘‘Impos+ 
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sible, indeed !’’ Miss Ella Sydney would have 
said if any one had suggested the thing to her. 
She had her own routine of pleasure and work. 
She was going out of town thissummer. Their 
house was full of company. And, moreover, 
she. was getting ready to be married. So you 
see that it was clearly impossible that she 
should take the baby. Indeed, I doubt if it 
ever occurred to her. She thought it a very 
pretty, generous thing of Donald; a really 
chivalrous act. ‘‘Like the Chevalier Bay- 
ard,’’ suggested a friend. ‘*‘Whof Oh, yes, 
quite!’’ And Miss*Ella, finding it was some- 
thing to be admired, grew qnite proud of 
Donald Grey. 

What kind of a girl was Ella Sydney? It 
would be easier to tell what she was not. She 
was not gifted; she had not genius; she was 
in no wise remarkable. She had not that 
nameless charm which some women possess 
who have what is called a great deal of cha- 
racter, which, by the way, is only one mani- 
festation of intellect. Ella was pretty, sang 
and played well, liked some kinds of reading 
in a small degree, had easy, well-bred man- 
ners, and had her own charm, as most young 
girls have. She had also her petty sins, her 
little daily selfishness, as well as veins of 
generosity and high-mindedness. Donald met 
her at a smail party where she was a bit of a 
belle. Afterward chance threw her in his way, 
and he fell in love with her. Don’t ask me 
why he.did it. How do I know? I wish I 
did. Don’t I every day see men falling in 
love with commonplace women—women who 
lead humdrum lives, who never have a flash 
of inspiration, who, compared with the men 
who love them, are as pigmies to Apollo; wo- 
men who have not evén beauty? Amd these 
men are the best of the race; men whom the 
noblest woman alive—and there are few things 
nobler or sweeter when you have lifted the 
veil of reticence with which a delicate woman- 
hood always shrouds itself—wonuld be proud 
to worship. I say Il wish I knew why these 
things are so, because it would explain to mea 
psychological marvel which has puzzled me not 
a little. Of course everybody wondered when 
Donald's engagement was announced; but in 
process of time the wonder died away, and 
now, as I have said, they were to be married 
intheautumn. Miss Sydney’s friends thought 
she had made an excellent match; and, to 
say the truth, Ella thought so too, and was 
by no meaus indifferent to the worldly posi- 








tion which her union with Mr. Grey would 
give her. 

And now, leaving Miss Sydney to prepare 
her trousseau in quiet, we will make the ac- 
quaintance of the other personages with whom 
the destiny of our friends is so closely inter- 
woven. It is a curious thing to know that 
fifty miles away, or perhaps in the next street, 
lives the person who is to influence and shape 
our life more than any other has done: or will 
do, and yet at the present moment you are 
utter strangers. 

Esther Wilmot, living in one of those quiet 
villages of New England where a Sabbath 
silence reigns all through the long, sweet 
summer days, knew scarcely a soul in the 
great city only an hour’s ride distant. No- 
thing was further from her mind that sunny 
morning, when she put on her hat and gray 
cape to go up to the village store for some 
trifling article. She stood still a moment 
after drawing on her gloves, and, while she 
did so, an invalid lady, sitting in a huge 
chintz-covered chair, said :— 

‘*Don’t be gone long, Esther.” The tone 
was a little queraulons, but Esther replied, 
cheerfully :— 

**T’ll come back as soon as I can, mother.” 

It was just the voice to have ended the sen- 
tence in a word of endearment, but Esther 
had been brought up in an undemonstrative 
way, and it would not have been natural for 
her to have said anything caressing to her 
mother; but she shut the blinds, that the sun 
might not shine too warmly on the invalid’s 
face, and put a shawl carefully over her shoul- 
ders. Then she tripped out of the house and 
down the walk to the street, with the quick, 
springing tread of youth. But she walked 
more slowly presently, as she fell to thinking 
upon a subject which had often filled her mind 
of late. It was a very homely theme. It was 
not the thought of any lover; it was no dream 
of romance that filled her mind. It was the 
practical question which exercises the facul- 
ties of most people who have reached matu- 
rity, and sometimes, I regret to say, weighs 
down and perplexes the young, who should 
be oare-free. it was simply how to eke ‘out 
a scanty income so that one might have more 
of the comforts of life, and here and there a 
luxury. Esther was bred to economy—she 
knew well how to make one dollar do the work 
of two. But even Esther was certain that two 
persons could not live on a hundred dollars a 
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year,,even with house-rent and garden thrown 
in. And, still worse, how was the doctor’s bill 
incurred last winter to be.met? Esther Wil- 
mot was aclergyman’s daughter. Her father 
died five years before, leaving a holy name, 
and a property consisting mostly of theologi- 
eal works and manuscript sermons, a wealth 
which seemed to have no appreciable value 
in the market.. A few kind friends had sub- 
scribed to purchase the little cottage in which 
the family had resided; but:for the rest, the 
widow and her daughter were thrown upon 
their own resources. They did very well at 
first, for Esther taught the village school; but 
by and by Mrs. Wilmot fell ill, and now for 
two years Esther had found her hands and 
her wits both overtasked by the thousand 
petty cares of housekeeping. Add to the little 
daily trials of her life the pressing want of 
money, and it is no wonder that her step grew 
heavy. She made her purchase at the store, 
and returned home, mechanically turning over 
the paper parcel in her hand. The roil of 
muslin she had bought was wrapped up in a 
fragment of newspaper. Very soon some of 
the printed words caught her eye; her face 
grew bright; involuntarily she quickened her 
pace, and arriving at the cottage, hastened 
in and surprised her mother by a quick ex- 
clamation of delight :— 

‘**An advertisement, mother! A home 
wanted for a little child. See, it will just 
suit us! ‘A liberal remuneration!’ Only 
think whata help it will be! I'll write im- 
mediately.’’ 

“I’m afraid we can never have the trouble 
of it,’’ said the invalid, discouragingly. ‘‘A 
eross, crying child would worry me to death, 
I’m sure.”’ 

‘* Perhaps it won’t be oross,’’ returned Es- 
ther; ‘‘ifjit is not, it will amuse you. At any 
rate, we cannot go on as we have done, and I 
thought this would assist us greatly ; still, if 
you object, I will do nothing abont it.”’ 

‘*I have not objected,’’ protésted her mo- 
ther. ‘‘Of course you ought not to let pass 
uch an opportunity. It’s the very thing you 

e been wishing for.’’ And now, having 
efféstually dampened: Esther’s pleasure at the 
prospect of adding a little to their narrow in- 
eome, Mrs. Wilmot, with an inconsequeyce, 
peculiar to her, went on to urge her to do the 
very thing she at first deprecated. Esther 
quietly wrote the letter, and dispatched it by 
the next mail. It will not surprise you to 





know that Donald Grey was its recipient. 
He read and reread the delicately-written 
epistle, concluded that Miss Esther Wilmot 
was some spinster of refinement and culture, 
who, in proposing to undertake the care of a 
child, was seeking an outlet for her unex 
pressed affections, congratulated himself upon 
the chance of disposing of ,his legacy, and 
finally took the next train for Milton, in order 
to complete the needful arrangements. 

At the sight of the young face which met 
him eat the door, the ideal, angular spinster 
faded into blank nothingness. He was pain- 
fully at a loss to go on with his business in 
the ordinary way. The little sitting-room 
into which he was shown had so plainly an 
air of gentility, despite the sofrowful shabbi- 
ness of its faded and worn furniture—Mrs. 
Wilmot, in her silk wrapper (a dyed pearl- 
gray that had been a part of her wedding out- 
fit), was so truly a lady, and Esther was so 
surely a woman of a higher type than he was 
wont to meet—that the self-possessed man of 
business was at a loss how to intimate the idea 
of remuneration. 

** A child will be a great deal of company 
for Esther, who is able to go out very little 
on account of my feeble health. It seemed 
such a pleasant thing to us, that I urged her 
to write at once,’’ said Mrs. Wilmot, totally 
unconscious of the white lie she was telling. 

Mr. Grey expressed his pleasure at finding 
such a suitable home for his friend’s orphan 
child, promised to send it immediately, re- 
ceived an invitation to visit it at his conve- 
nience, and rose to go. 

‘*I think the terms have not been men- 
tioned, Mr. Grey,’’ said Esther, with a slight 
smile. ® 

Mr. Grey looked at the graceful woman, 
who stood ‘there wearing her cheap calico as 
if it had been a queen’s robe, and replied that 
she might settle them; he would assent to 
any terms she might propose. But Esther 
playfully demurred to this, and eventually 
Donald named a generous sum which glad- 
dened Esther’s heart, and was thankfully 
accepted. He could not fail to see her grati- 
fication in the quick flush of color and the 
involuntary glance toward her mother. He 
took leave, turning his head to take another 
look at the:small room where they had been 
sitting.. It looked sitigularly pleasant to him. 
It was so homelike, so cosey; its arrange- 
ments were all suggestive of a refined taste. 
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There were books in plenty, tasteful conveni- 
ences embodying the beautiful things of wood 
and field, moss baskets filled with autumnal 
tinted leaves, a bookcase ornamented with 
fine cones, and a swinging vase overflowing 
with ivy, heliotropes, and a daphne in full 
bloom wade the room fragrant. Donald Grey 
walked away, thinking how pleasantly this 
low-ceiled room, with its flowers, contrasted 
with the drawing-rooms of his acquaintance. 

And that beautiful, interesting girl, with 
her lady-like ways! Did she do all the work 
of the household, he wondered? There was 
no sign of a servant about, and he noticed, 
with his quick eye for details, that her hands, 
though small, were brown with work. But, 
now he thought of it, he almost doubted if 
she were beautiful. She was too pale, too 
unpretending in dress and demeanor, and far 
too quiet and grave to be considered charming 
in the circle he frequented. He remembered 
that as the sunlight touched her hair when 
she stood in the doorway, it shone like gold. 
And her eyes, too, haunted him. They were 
brown uyes, soft and deep, yet flashing out 
with a smile at times so well suggestive of 
unshed tears. Doubtless life had not been 
kind to her. Mrs. Wilmot had told him 
something of her husband’s life and death. 
Donald Grey, as I have said, was a self-made 
man. He had not forgotten the bitter taste 
of poverty. He pitied Esther Wilmot, and 
hoped he might know her better. 

The next morning he sent his legacy to 
Milton by a trusty messenger. He spent the 
ensuing evening with Ella, and was several 
times on the point of speaking to her of his 
new acquaintances. But Ella was unusually 
talkative; so the time passed away, and he 
did not mention them. Just as he was going, 
Ella said :— 

**Oh, by the way, Donald, what have you 
done with the babe ?’’ 

**I*ve found a boarding-place in the coun- 
try for her.’’ 

‘Ah, but that will be expansive, will it 
not? Couldn’t you find some one who would 
adopt her f’’ 

‘“*T don’t krow,’’ answered Donald, rather 
shortly, thinking how his heart had yearned 
to the little one that morning, and he had 
hoped that when they were housekeeping 
Elia would like to take ithome. But he said 
nothing of this, and went away, unable to 








account to himself for the vague feeling of 
dissatisfaction that possessed him. 

A fortnight passed, and the winning help- 
lessness of the babe had awakened a new 
feeling in Esther’s heart. It brightened all 
her life; it made her labor seem light; it 
neutralized the effect of her mother’s fault- 
finding and refining. About this time Donald 
Grey deemed it necessary to visit his ward. 
Esther’s face surprised him; it had caught a 
new life; the light in her brown eyes was 
pure sunshine. He no longer needed toques- 
tion whether she was beautiful. Donald had 
a dim suspicion of what had wrought the 
change; but he did not know how attenuated 
the whole nature becomes when the affections 
are denied their natural development ; he did 
not know how real a hunger was the craving 
for something tolove. Perhaps he would not 
have understood it if he had been told, for he 
was a man, with all a man’s resources in busi- 
ness, ambition, and choice of friends. But he 
was a man of tender sensibilities and keen 
perceptions. Something of Esther’s nature 
he did understand, and its knowledge stimu- 
lated him to know more. He woald like to 
be her friend, he thought. His appreciation 
and interest showed itself in his manner, and 
Esther was touched and grateful. 

It was not often she was understood. The 
neighbors, in a vague way, thought she was 
different from themselves. She was called 
proud. No one of the farmers’ sons who had 
been her playmates would have thought of 
approaching her as a suitor, yet no one could 
have said why, for she was always affable and 
kind. So she had few companions, and lovers 
none. The minister and the village doctor 
represented to her what she knew of mascu- 
line humanity refined by culture. Donald 
Grey was of the same class, but a grade higher 
than they; and Esther was surprised at the 
pleasure which his society gave her. During 
his visit, Donald intimated to Mrs. Wilmot 
that he should soon have a home of his own 
to which he might call his ward. 

** So I dare say you will not have it long,”’ 
said Mrs. Wilmot, supplementing this unwel- 
come news. Esthor went to the cradle énd 
bent over the child. The thought of losing it 
was intolerable to her. ‘‘Mr. Grey is a very 
superior man,’’ said Mrs. Wilmot. 

** Yes, mother.’ 

‘*T should like to see the lady whom he ia, 
going to marry,’’ continued her mother, with 
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a natural regret that her daughter was un- 
sought. 

**Perhaps he will bring her here some 
time,’’ suggested Esther. 

But ke did not. Influenced by some un- 
definable feeling, he did not speak of the 
Wilmots to Eila. 

June came with its heats, and Ella soon 
found the city unendurable. She was con- 
vinced that she could exist only at 2 watering- 
place. To one of the fashionable resorts she 
accordingly went, with some regrets that 
Donald could not accompany her. It was so 
nice to have \ lover, and there was so much 
éclat in being engaged. 

Donald could not go. But it oceurred to 
him to make an arrangement which suited 
him better. He took lodgings at Milton, and 
went into town daily. Ella wrote to him long 
letters, full of accounts of the gay iife she led, 
hoping they would amuse him ; for slie was 
sure he must be moped living among those 
stupid country people. Moped? not a bit of 
it. In his youth he had loved the country, 
longed for it, hoped some time to make it his 
home; but in the turmoil of business this 
dream had faded away, and migh* never have 
been revived but for his accidental visit to 
Milton. 

Now it was to him as if he had been sud- 
denly endowed with a new sense. He was 
lifted to a higher plane. How much of this 
was due to the stimulus of Esther Wilmot’s 
society he did not know. He felt that to be 
with her gave him a vivid pleasure, but he 
did not analyze his sensations. Secure in his 
engagement, “and in the knowledge of it, he 
surrendered himself unhesitatingly to its en- 
joyment. I would not have you suspect that 
Donald Grey was capable of behaving dis- 
honorably. On the contrary, he would have 
denied, with surprise, that his love for Ella 
had suffered any diminution. As for Esther, 
he admired her and accounted it a privilege 
tobenear her. He also pitied her profoundly. 
He understood all the little daily trials of her 
life, its annoyances and deprivations, from 
solitude and loneliness down to the hard labor 
which roughened her hands and spoiled their 
delicacy. He was in a dream from which he 
must needs have a rude awakening. He 
went one evening to call upon her; Mrs. 
Wilmot met him at the door. 

‘Is not Esther at home?’’ he asked, in 








** Esther has gone out with her cousin, who 
has just returned from sea. 
** Her cousin ?”’ 


** Her cousin, Richard Wilmot,’’ explained 
the lady. ‘‘ They were good friends in child- 
hood, and I msed to hope they would some 
time be more nearly related. Richard is a 
fine young man, and very fond of Esther.” 


Mrs. Wilmot never knew why Danald Grey 
turned so suddenly from her, crushing aspray 
of wild flowers in his hand as he did so. She 
thought his voice sounded strangely when he 
said he must go; but she was not very keen- 
sighted, and did not divine the cause. 


Donald went away from the cottage with 
a legion of incomprehensible thoughts and 
feelings swarming in his brain and crowding 
his heart. He strode on, passing Esther and 
her cousin, who were yeturning from their 
walk, passing them without a word of recog- 
nition, only giving one look at Esther, whose 
significance she was at a loss to understand. 

‘* That is our friend, Mr. Grey, Pet’s guar- 
dian,’’ said Esther. ; 

‘*That savage-looking fellow? Never should 
I suspect him of doing a kindness. He did 
not speak to you.’’ 

** Something troubles him, I fancy.’’ 

**Do you see much of him ?”’ 

‘* Yes, a good deal.’’ 

**A lover?’ asked Richard Wilmoi, mis- 
chievously. 

A soft color rose to Esther’s cheek as she 
answered, quietly :— 

‘Ono! Mr. Grey is engaged, and is to be 
married in October.’’ 

** Ah, it seems to me he is in a dangerous 
position now. But seriously, Esther, there 
must be some one waiting for you.’’ 

**T think not.”’ 

se Why ?”? 

** Because—I can hardly say why, but I do 
not lock for any change. I am not beautiful, 
I know nothing of the arts which win admirers, 
and then—I am getting old.’’ 

‘How old, pray? Twenty-two or three ?’’ 

“Twenty-five !”” 

‘Terribly old, that !’’ 

“You needn’t laugh, Richard. Statistics 
show—’’ 

‘*Don’t quote statistics as authority for 
being an old maid.” 

They reached the cottage at this point, and 
here Richard destroyed all Mrs. Wilmot’s fine 
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castles by announcing to her his own speedy 
marriage. 

Donald Grey was fighting out the conflict 
which, all unawares to himself, had sprang 
up in his heart. All at once he found his 
love for Ella dead, and a new and living affec- 
tion planted in its stead. Indeed, it now 
seemed to him that he had never loved before. 
And this new affection had penetrated to the 
depths of his nature. It was like sacrificing 
his own soul to resign it. Marriage with Ella 
would now be a hideous mockery. But, on the 
other hand, dishonor! He grew pale, and set 
his teeth hard and fast, when he said it. It 
was early morning when he lay down, ex- 
hausted with emotion. Whatever might be 
the issue, he would never be the same man 
again. He could never live again in surface 
trifies. 

The next morning he was walking toward 
the station, and met Esther. She marvelled 
at his pallor, and inquired if he was well. 


** Very well, thank you. What have you 
there ?’’ glancing at a magazine she held in 
her hand. 

‘The Lapy’s Boox. I am a. good deal in- 
terested in a story contained in it.’’ 


‘*There*are more stories in real life, and 
more tragic ones, than are written. - What is 
this one ?’’ 

**It is about a lover who found himself in a 
painful strait.’’ 

** What ?”’ 

Esther looked wonderingly at Donald. This 
was a phase she had never seen. 


‘*He was engaged, but afterwards, unfor- 
tunately falling into the sphere of another 
young lady, found that he had misunderstood 
himself in the first instance; a sad dilemma, 
you will admit,”’ she said, playfully. 

** What did he do ?’’ 

** Fulfilled his engagement, of course.’’ 

** Why of course ?”’ 

**Because he was a man of honor.”’ 


** And does honor compel one to take vows 
that he knows he cannot keep? Is not mar- 
riage a crime without love? Has any man a 
right to perjure himself ?’’ demanded Donald, 
vehemently. . Esther did nut speak. ‘‘ What 
do you think ?’’ he reiterated. 

‘It is a sin to break one’s vow,’’ said 
Esther. 

‘It is a greater sin to. be a hypocrite. 
Would you wish it—would any woman wish 





the ceremonial form without the love which 
should have sanctified it ?’’ 

**I don’t know. It is a difficult question. 
What do you think ?’’ 

“IT? Itis, as you say, a difficult question.” 
Mr. Grey walked on without looking at her. 
Perplexed and embarrassed, Esther returned 
to the story. 

‘Tt all came out delightfully, however. 
The wife died, and, after being properly 
sorry—’’ 

‘* Esther !”’ 

Esther stood appalled. She looked into his 
face. Slowly, the consciousness of his. love 
dawned upon her, bringing with it an intense 
joy in the midst of its struggling pain. Fora 
full moment both stood still; then Esther, the 
tears springing to her eyes, and trembling all 
over, put out her hand. ‘‘ We can, at least, 
thank God for the will to do right. Good- 
by, Donald.’ 

** Good-by, Esther.’’ 

They went their ways, he to drown himself 
in business and forget the past, she to bear 
the burden till it grew easy by submission. 

In the midst of the cares which he had in- 
voked, Donald received a letter from Ella 
Sydney, asking him to come to her. It was 
difficult for him to leave; but he went, as if 
by indulgence in little things he could atone 
to her for the withdrawal of his love. Ella 
met him with some embarrassment. All the 
evening there was something about her which 
a watchful lover weuld not have understood, 
Donald did not notice it. It is doubtfal if he 
would have perceived any change in her now. 
Finally she said, with a good deal of apparent 
reluctance, and a good many compassionate 
glances at her lover :— 

‘I have something to tell you, Donald, 
which I am afraid will pain you very much.”” 

‘* What is it?’ he asked, indifferently. 

‘“« Why—I—you—that is, you have noticed 
that I have not written very often of late.’” 

Donald hadn’t noticed it, and answered: 
** Well.”’ 

** It is because—because I have been thinke. 
ing that we are not suited to each other, 
and—and I want to break the engagement. 
Don’t blame me; indeed, it would not be best 
that we should marry,’’ she added, misinter- 
preting his excitement, fearing the reproaches 
and outburst of passionate regret she had 
anticipated. For Donald Grey had risen to 
his feet, his face all aglow, his eyes kindled. 
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**T release you, Ella. I hope you will be 
happy.”’ Heseemedtobegoing. Ella began 
to ery. 

“* Are you angry with me ?”’ 

“Not at.all. Shall I bid you good-night 
now !? . 

They shook hands, and he left her. Ella 
dried her tears. She had womanly pride 
enough to be piqued, and wit enough to see 
his relief. She was mortified and indignant. 
“He did not even profess to be sorry,’’ she 
said, angrily. 

But the next day she was consoled, for Fred 
Zofted informed her confidentially that she 
was the sweetest girl he had ever known, and 
vowed for the dozenth time that he was her 
devoted slave. ‘‘ When would his sweetest 
girl mame the day ?”’ 

Donald Grey went back to town. A press 
of business awaited him, but he did not stop 
for its claims. The first morning train took 
him to Milton. The cottage door was open, 
and Esther, looking up from the face of the 
child in her arms, and pausing in her cradle 
song, grew pale upon seeing Donald Grey. 
He went up to her chair, and, clasping both 
her and the child, said :— 

** There is no one between us now, Esther; 
will you be my wife ?’’ 

“*You will let me keep Pet ?’’ said Esther, 
when her rapture had grown familiar. 

“Keep Pet! Who led me to my wife? 
Who but Pet? No one ever had so precious 
a legacy.”’ 

Ella Sydney was married in October, and so 
were Donald Grey and Esther Wilmot. 





Power or Genrteness.—No bad man {s ever 
brought to repentance by angry words—by 
bitter, scornful reproaches. He fortifies him- 
self against reproof, and hurls back foul 
charges in the face of his accuser. Yet, 
guilty and hardened as he seems, he has a 
heart in his bosom, and may be melted to 
tears by a geatle voice. Whoso, therefore, 
ean restrain his disposition to blame and find 
fault, and can bring himself down to a fallen 
brother, will soon find a way to better feelings 
within. Pity and Patience are the two keys 
which unlock the human heart. They who 
have been most successful laborers among 
the poor and vicious, have been the most 
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ON A PICTURE. 


So young, and more than passing fair! 
A wreath of wild flowers in thine hair ; 
With purity's own cherub mouth, 
Thine aspect, of the breathing South. 


Those dreamy eyes, so formed for love, 
With tenderness caught from the dove, 
Now scarce a gentle lovk reveal ; 

Yet soon, ere time has set his seal, 

Will tell a tale; those lips will move 

In passion’s accents, words of love. 

Still, sweet one, dream, in peace dream on 
Soft fancies, like the cygnet’s down! 

Of birds, of flowers, of purest things, 

Dream then of Love without his wings; 
The day will come when thoa wouldst give 
Thy very life-blood once to live 

O’er again these gentle hours, 

Thine only thought bright budding flowers ; 
Naught to disturb thine angel rest, 
Foretaste of bliss amongst the blest. 


ONCE MORE UPON THIS PURPLE HEATH. 


BY JESSIE. 


Oxce more upon this purple heath I lay me down to rest ; 

And watch the bleeding-hearted sun slow dying in the 
West; 

The cattle grazing on the hill, the reapers ’mid the hay, 

All nature seems to beautify this quiet summer day. 


Oh sing to me, sweet little bird, upon your birchen bough ; 

Oh, swaying branches, kindly bend, and kiss my weary 
brow ; 

I am the little child that played, in summers long ago, 

Beneath thy shadowy branches where the meadow violets 
grow. 

Roll back, roll back, O shadowy years of pleasure and 
of pain, 

And let me linger round the spot a little child again; 

Rock, rivulet, and meadow-land, so perfect and so true, 

Would I had been through all these years unchangeable 
as you. 


Old songs are singing in my brain, old songs I loved so 
well, 

As fairy fingers softly touch the chords of memory’s bell; 

Oh backward roll, ye weary years, all shadowy cares 
depart, 

And let the little child come back and steal into my heart. 


Oh let me lie once more at rest beneath this dear old 
tree, 

While fairy fingers sweetly touch the chords of memory, 

And take me back through dreary years to childhood's 
rosy hours, 

When all the future seemed to be a paradise of flowers. 


Years, years have passed, and, still a child—a child, 
though older grown ; 

I lay me down, remembering all the happy summers 
flown: 

The hopes, the joys, the childish dreams, that had no 
thought of pain, 

Come back until I almost seem that little child again, 

















KATE LEONARD’S GREAT MATCH: 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 


(Concluded from page 223:) 


Kare had intended to treat Louis Bernard 
with chilling reserve, varied by intense sar- 
casm, to prove her utter indifference to her 
aunt’s advice and her new suitor, but she 
found this impossible. He was thoroughly 
genial, unselfish, and courteous. With an 
intellect rather below than above the average, 
he was just sufficiently well educated to be 
acceptable in the chitchat of every-day life ; 
without genius or talent himself, he adored 
both in others, and was quite ready to gladden 
Mrs. Harvey’s heart by worshipping Kate. 
What her beauty had commenced, her evi- 
dent talents and accomplishments finished, 
and in a week Louis was her devoted admirer 
and lover. Spite of herself, her heart warmed 
to him. Drilling her heart to despise his 
weak intellect, his flat truisms, and com- 
monplace ideas, she found her contempt con- 
stantly set aside by his generosity, his hearty 
goodness, and frank simplicity. There was 
none of the conceit common to young Ameri- 
can millionaires, but an humble acceptance 
of the trust of wealth as a means for doing 
good. So in a little time, hardly knowing 
how, she found herself deeply interested in 
Biddy Shaw’s babies with the measles, and 
John Rogers’ broken leg, recalling all her 
culinary skill to concovt delicacies which she 
afterwards carried to some blind alley or third- 
story room in a dark court, for one of Louis’ 
protégées. Mrs. Harvey looked on approvingly, 
but, having learned caution, dropped no word 
of her belief that Kate was feigning charity to 
court Louis. She wronged her bitterly ; but 
the same lofty scorn that met her first advice 
would have defied her present suspicions. She 
was sincere to the heart’s core. Shut out, at 
home, from all beyond the nursery and study, 
her hand cramped by poverty, there was now 
a delicious sense of freedom in this power to 
balance the gay round of pleasure by her as- 
sistance in Bernard’s good works. Her heart 
yet free, she mistook the love of doing good, 
and the warm, sisterly affection she felt for 
her companion, for a more engrossing passion, 
and mentally resolved that a ‘‘ great match’’ 
might be a very happy prospect, if only Louis 


Bernard wore the millionaire. So, while her | 








aunt applauded her discretion, and Hattie 
believed she too despised her hypocrisy, she 
frankly acted out her own impulses, and kept 
her lover in a dream of happiness. Whether 
walking beside Mim to find out the state of 
Widow Jones’ coal-bin, dressed in the “‘ gray 
abominations’ with the “crimson flowers’’ 
of Aunt Martha’s suggestion, gravely discuss- 
ing the merits of gray fiannel or red; or, in the 
full beauty of the choicely selected evening 
dresses, flashing wit and brilliancy in every 
word, the belle of the evening assembly; or, in 
her rich, warm-colored merinoés, in the giow 
of the firelight at home, filling the room with 
richest melodies for Ais ear only; in all or 


| any scene she reigned alike queen of his heart, 


accepting frankly and gently his loving ho- 
mage, taming the sarcasms she flung reck- 
lessly at others to kindliest humor for his 
ear, and letting the proud eyes soften dove- 
like for his gaze. Had he then offered her 
the hand her aunt mentally allotted to her, 
she would have shortened my tale, by settling 
down at once, his wife, the fortunate PEE 
sor of the “‘great match.”’ 

“You are very grave to-day,”’ he said, 
looking at her preoccupied face, as she sat 
studying the coals in the grate, ‘‘ you are not 
ill ?”” 

It was just the hour for confidence, the twi- 
light of winter fading away. There was no 
light in the library save the ruddy glow from 
the open grate, which shone full on Kate’s 
face. 

“Tl? no! Iam never anything but well; 
but Gracie is not so well to-day.”’ 

To no one else did Kate talk of Gracie, but 
the little room had become a bower from Ber- 
nard’s gifts. Choice prints suited to the 
child’s comprehension hung on the walls ; 
tiny statuettes decorated table and mantel- 
shelf; flowers, those rare, pure exotics of win- 
ter time were kept in never-fading profusion 
about the little invalid; and Mrs. Harvey 
allowed Kate full liberty to arrange and alter 
any part of the furniture. She even spoke 
sentimentally of her “‘ suffering darling”’ when 
she found Bernard interested. 

‘*She suffers very much, Katie ?’’ 
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**No; but she is fading, fading to a mere 
shadow. Her little wrist is so thin it makes 
my heart ache to grasp it, and she is pale as 
a snowdrop.”’ 

** What does Harvey say ?’’ 

“Nothing, to me. He was at first social 
and inclined to converse when we met up 
there, but now he says no word but a mere 
greeting, and is off like a shot, after the pro- 
fessional visit is over. Gracie says he stays 
when I am not there; but he evidently does 
not like me. I can now readily believe all 
Hattie’s stories of his rudeness.” 

** Well, I don’t know,’ said Louis, medita- 
tively, ‘‘Marcus and I are old friends. He 
is never rude to me, but I have noticed that 
abrupt, short way of his very often. It is a 
kind of proud resolve not to adopt the silky 
softness of those in his profession who court 
practice, and an exaggerated shyness.’’ 

“Shyness !”’ 

**Oh, he was brought up between his father 
and an old nurse, and never thrown into so- 
ciety till he began to practise. Mrs. Harvey 
will tell you he is a perfect bear.’’ 

**Gracie is very fond of him.’’ 

‘*He has just the heart to open to children. 
Did you like Laborde’s Martha?”’ 

And so off into a general chitchat about 
music, company, and operas, ending, as such 
talk usually did, in opening the grand piano. 
Usually Louis was close beside Kate when she 
sang, tut now she forbade lights, and bade 
him, with gay imperiousness, to take her seat 
by the fire. 

**Bat you will be so far off.in that dark 
corner,”’ he said, pathetically. ‘‘Let me ring 
for lights.’’ 

**No, I like sometimes to play in the dark. 
Stay there, and I will play you the air you 
like so well.” 

**You know everything,”’ he said, gayly. 

“Bah! I play these airs by ear.”’ 

‘The ‘‘ M’ Appari’’ being succeeded by other 
songs one after another, Kate grew into her- 
self, forgetting all but the music. From the 

dark corner the voice of a Malibran rose in 
waves of song full of pathos, or marching in 
strong, full choral measures, too grand for 
any voice save those rare contraltos that one 
hears once ina lifetime. She sang, forgetting 
him, forgetting herself, pouring out the no- 
bility of her nature in her free, unrestrained 
song, till suddenly, with a deep sob, he spoke. 
**Oh, my love, my love!”’ 


; 


EP 





She stopped in consternation. 

**O Kate, love me, or do not sing so.’’ 

And tke servant entered with lights. Moved 
as he had never been in his whole petted life, 
Bernard abruptly left the room and house, 
carrying with him the fall joy of conviction 
in her love. She sang so for him. 

Alone, with the glare of the gas demolish- 
ing all her fairy-like visions of music, Kate 
ceased her song, and sat half vexed, half in- 
clined to ery, yet as much inclined to laugh. 

‘*Poor, dear Louis!’’ and with this whis- 
pered comment she left the piano. Close be- 
side the sofa, in another corner, she saw her 
handkerchief lying on the floor, and crossed 
the room to get it. 

Crouched down, between the wall and the 
arm of the sofa, pale as death, her blue eyes 
set with a look of unutterable despair, was her 
cousin Hattie. The power of Kate’s glorious 
music seemed to have unlocked her heart as 
Bernard’s, for she raised her hands and wailed 
like a babe. ‘‘O Katie, pity me!’’ Petrified 
with amazement, Kate only stared. ‘He 
loves you, how can you know my pain! O 
Katie, he loves you, and I—I love him.’’ 

Her cousin stooped and raised her from the 
fleor. ‘‘ What is all this? what are you hid- 
den here in this absurd way for?’’ 

“‘T heard you coming in, and I meant to 
slip out, but you sat between me and the 
door, and then he sat there.” __ 

‘* But why didn’t you speak ?”’ 

“‘T was not dressed.’’ 

And then, like a flash, Kate remembered 
how careful Hattie had been of her dress, how 
constantly she had been consulted as to color 
and texture. Her mind was in a strange 
whirl, but she spoke very quietly. ‘‘Tell me 
the truth, Hattie. You were there to listen— 
to what?”’ 

Through the thick sobs she answered: 
‘Only to his voice. Aunt Ellen has forbid- 
den me to come in now, because—you know 
—and I never see him except at parties, and 
there he is your shadow.”’ 

And Kate was saying to herself, in dumb 
amazement: ‘‘ This girl can tell me all this, 
in a full glare of gaslight. So you think you 
love Louis,’’ she said, coolly. 

Stung by the tone, Hattie rose from her seat, 
where Kate had placed her. ‘‘You shall not 
taunt me,’’ she said, passionately. ‘‘ You, 
who are courting him for his money. You, 
who were so grand a month ago, and dared 
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Aunt Ellen to force you to marry him! If 
you can play meek and charitable for his 
money, you shail not twit me..that I love him 
truly, for himself alone. You will marry him, 
to make his life wretched by your pride and 
coldness, for you will drop the part you are 
playing when he is fairly won, while I—I, who 
would have given my life to make him happy— 
will die of a broken heart.’’ She was half 
insane in her love and fury, and, like all weak- 
minded people, tempestuous in her rage. She 
could not read the white heat in Kate’s face, 
nor the concentrated scorn of her icy tone. 

**You had best goto your own room till 
you are calmer, Miss Harvey. Aunt Ellen 
will be down presently.’’ 

‘* Terrified now, she cried: ‘‘ You will not 
tell her ?”’ 

‘*Your secret is as safe with me as if it 
were buried in my grave.’’ 

Alone, Kate paced the long parlors, her 
whole heartin a tumult. Bernard’s passion- 
ate tone, revealing his heart, and now this 
exceedingly embarrassing confession of Hat- 
tie’s, set her to work to fairly scan her own 
feelings. She said over and over again that 
she surely loved Louis; she pictured to her- 
self her grief if he should die or go away; she 
thought over her pleasure in his society, her 
admiration for his goodness, her respect for his 
pure, innocent life; and decided, in a sort of 
impatient imperiousness, that of course all 
this meant love. Then she tried to place her- 
self in Hattie’s position, but could not; she 
knew, however she might try to hide it, that 
had Bernard loved Hattie she could have seen 
it with the most profound composure. It was 
his attentions to herself, his constant presence, 
that had touched her heart; and so deciding, 
she took her resolution. She would give her 
rival the same opportunities she had had her- 
self, and keep away from her lover. If he loved 
her deeply, he would still be constant, if not— 
and nnconsciously the tall figure straightened 
to its full height—he was not worth a thought. 

The task was by no means an easy one, as 
she soon found; Louis would come to her side 
when she was present; would send her im- 
ploring messages if she remained up stairs. 
Her aunt’s sarcasm degenerated into down- 
right abuse at her caprices, and Hattie, not 
understanding the scheme, was sulky and 
intractable. If she was cold, Louis’ face of 
innocent misery was toc trying; if she was 
cordial, there was Hattie to put on the martyr 





face. Fairly bewildered, she took the * bet- 
ter part of valor,’’ and fled the field. 

Gracie, the little pet of all her leisure time, 
was, as she had said, fading away. At first, 
for an excuse, she spent most of her time each 
day in the room of the little invalid, until the 
child grew to be wholly dependent upon her 
for comfort. Mrs. Harvey was furious. 

The morning when she let her indignation 
have full sweep, was one when Bernard had 
called for Kate to drive, and been sent away 
alone for the third time in one week. With 
flashing eye and stern brow the hostess went 
to the third-story room. Kate, in the low 
chair, held Gracie in her arms, while near the 
window Dr. Harvey was questioning Bertie. 

‘*Kate Leonard,’ said her aunt, ‘*‘ what 
does all this folly mean ?’’ 

‘* Softly, Aunt Ellen, see how Gracie trem- 
bles.”’ 

‘*Bah! I want no sentimental trash. Why 
do you refuse to ride to-day ’’ 

‘*I am needed here!’’ The tone was firm. 

‘*¢ Bertha is here.”’ 

‘¢ But the child frets for Miss Kate, ma’am,’’ 
said the nurse, coming to the rescue. 

“Mrs. Harvey!’’ Kate felt, though she 
could not see, the stern power of Marcus 
Harvey’s call. ‘*May I speak with you a 
moment ?’’ 

What he said the others did not hear; but 
after a moment the step-mother came to the 
neglected child and kissed her gently. ‘‘Stay, 
if you will,’’ she said to Kate. 

The permission struck cold on her heart. 
Softly she whispered, as her aunt arose: 
‘* How long ?”’ 

** Not many days.’’ And Kate pressed the 
little form close to her heart, as if she could 
drive away, by her love, the King of Terrors. 

In the quiet, later, still holding the child 
in her arms, she read a new page in her life. 
Marcus Harvey had come in again to see the 
effect of some new drug he was trying. Gracie 
slept, and Kate expected the short erusty 
questions and abrupt departure she had been 
favored with of late. But something in her 
sad face touched the doctor. ‘“ You are con- 
fining yourself here too closely,’’ he said, 
gently, more gently than he had ever spoken 
to her. ‘‘ You are pale.”’ 

“It is nothing. My health is always 
good,’’ 

‘*SoI judge! But it makes a great strain 
on the health to watch illmess. You hold 
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that child constantly, and have been up—how 
many nights ?’’ 

* Seven or eight.’’ 

** And you are out all the evening ?”’ 

** But now—surely Aunt Ellen will not give 
company or go out now ?”’ 

**I don’t know. Her maternal affections are 
in admirable subjection to worldly matters. I 
think you must have been accustomed to pet 
children, you are so peculiarly metherly.”’ 

Kate could not help reflecting his smile. 
Led on by his questions and interest, she told 
him of her home, her mother, the children, 
and the details of a quiet country life devoted 
to study and instruction. Unconsciously she 
was unfolding her heart to the keenest gaze 
that ever searched it. Unpopular, conscious 
of his unattractive face and figure, Marcus 
Harvey was cynical and hard for all the world, 
believing the world repaid him by dislike. He 
had never known a woman intimately. Never 
enjoyed the sweet intercourse of a brother to 
sisters, or the filial happiness of son to tender 
mother. Ugly and brusque, his cousins were 
not fond of him, and his patients were princi- 
pally those who could not obtain other gra- 
tuitous advice. Sohe had passed his life shut 
up in his shell, until the morning when he 
first met Kate in Grace’s room. Like a light- 
ning flash she had river the ice over his heart, 
and with a man’s strong heart first wakened 
he had loved her. Knowing Louis well, loving 
him truly, he had learned early the boy’s 
love, and Kate’s answering tenderness. He 
aceused her of no hypocrisy—how could he, 
seeing her daily by Grace?’—but he shut up 
his heart again, and tore himself from her, lest 
even in a word or look he might wrong his 
friend. But to see her pale, languid, and 
sad, was too sore atrial. In the great warm 
heart he carried under his unprepossessing 
face and form, he had shut up his love for his 
friend’s sake; but he was a physician, and 
read surely the danger of immuring this 
young ardent life in a consumptive’s apart- 
ment. He knew too well that this glowing 
health needed all outward influences to keep 
it perfect, and the artless tale of country-life, 
exercise, and air made him more fearful still 
of this devoted nursing. 

He was very cautious, this dear, blunder- 
ing, warm-hearted physician, letting no word 
of love drop from his lips, no look from his 
eyes, and Kate read his passion in an hour. 
The affected rudeness lost its charm, when 








assumed to cover a word or look that would 
break bounds; the esver care, the tender 
watchfulness, the daily anxiety, could not be 
hidden under a rough tone now and then, or 
a sharp speech flung out with set teeth and 
clenched hands. 

Too proud for coquetry, Kate, under any 
other circumstances, would have crushed his 
passion from the first, believing her own heart 
a prisoner; but Gracie engrossed her every 
thought. With that golden head pillowed on 
her breast, those large blue eyes seeking her 
face every moment, she gave no thought to 
her own affairs. Humbly, deeply deploring 
her own unworthiness, she spoke of future 
life to the little listener, and the voice that 
was wont to keep a room full of gay guests 
entranced by the translation of harmony now 
rose and fell in the airs and words of Bertie’s 
simple hymns. Even her own grief was pas- 
sive, and controlled by her love for her little 
charge. 

The house was unusually quiet. Mrs. Har- 
vey had too much reverence for the world’s 
opinion to have company or go out while the 
child lay dying. Reluctantly she postponed 
her ambitious schemes until another winter, 
and closed her house. Bernard, of course, 
was privileged to go and come at will. Daily 
his offerings of fruit and flowers made Gracie’s 
eye brighten and her cheek flush, and daily 
his inquiries for Kate were sent in. Still he 
never saw her; yielding to the anxiety of ker 
self-appointed doctor, she took a walk daily, 
but far too early in the morning to meet him 
abroad; that over, she kept with Gracie. All 
night she lay, supporting the dear form in 
her arms, that the faint breath might not fail 
utterly in a recumbent’ position, or the ago- 
nizing cough ring unheeded on the night. 
Bertie, faithful and loving, humbly resigned 
her place, because the change pleased her 
child, and she was too unselfish to murmur. 

The little frail life that seemed almost spent, 
lingered out the days, one after another, till 
the mother thought the dector had been mis- 
taken. Two whole weeks had passed, and 
daily she had come to press her cold kiss on 
the fair forehead, and put her stereotyped 
questions to Bertie. Kate’s face was blanch- 
ing in the close room, and her eyes dim with 
long watching ; but she kept to her post faith- 
fully, rewarded by the arms that clung to her 
so fondly, the faint voice that called her ‘‘own 
darling cousin Kate,’ the loving blue eyes 
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that rested so tenderly on her face. No other 
voice than hers could soothe the paroxysms 
of pain or terror, no other hand lift the wasted 
form so tenderly, no other caresses be found 
acceptable. So, one afternoon, as the gray 
shadows of twilight crept together to meet the 
night, the doctor found nurse and patient in 
their long accustomed positions in the low 
rocking-chair. The child was wrapped in a 
large shawl of soft white wool over her white 
nightdress ; for, since she became nurse, Kate 
would let no color rest near her patient. The 
fair face, with its frame of golden hair, looked 
more spiritually lovely than ever, rising from 
the cloud-like drapery thrown out in strong 
relief by Kate’s crimson dress. They fitly re- 
presented Night, and oh, such glorious Morn- 
ing, as they sat silent in the firelight. The 
doctor spoke no word; with one hand He beck- 
oned Bertie, and with a whisper sent her 
sobbing from the room; then he sat down by 
Kate. Grace gave him one hand, smiling 
faintly: ‘‘Sing!’’ she said to Kate, in a low 
whisper. It was no unusual request, yet, 
looking in her face, Kate felt her throat swell- 
ing with tears. But the imploring eyes would 
not be denied, and she began one of Bertie’s 
favorite hymns :— 
“There is a land of pure delight.” 


She heard others enter the room, smothered 
sobs, too, but Gracie’s eyes magnetized hers 
and held them fast. She saw the blue fading, 
the dim shadow of oblivion creeping over the 
face, but she sang on, and on, till the white 
lids fell softly, and the child slept. Still, 
though her voice was lower, she finished the 
hymn, feeling the little form grow heavier, 
and the cold chills gathering thickly about 
her own heart. On the silence that followed 
her voice’s music, fell the nurse’s sobs, the 
mother’s voice of measured grief, Hattie’s 
half frightened tones; but she realized no- 
thing, in her stunned pain, till Marcus gently 
lifted the little form from her arms. Then, 
staggering in her sorrow after him, she knelt 
by the bedside where he placed the dead. 
The days following passed in a dreamy, 
dull sense of loneliness and care removed. 
The nights, that should have courted rest after 
the long fatigue, were only vague longings for 
the little form stilled, the plaintive voice 
hushed, forever. No other hand touched the 
dead save Kate’s and Bertie’s. They robed 
the little figure in its soft white dress, cradled 


the angel head on its pillow, and grouped 
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Bernard’s white flowers in the narrow coffin. 
After all was over in the house, in the awe- 
stricken stillness that follows a funeral, Kate 
sauk into sleep. She lay on the bed where 
the coffin had rested, her pale face relaxed 
from its look of unnatural calmness, the deep, 
long inspirations, telling the tale of rest for 
overtasked strength, when Marcus came in 
softly. Light as down his large fingers fell on 
her wrist, tender as a mother’s his features 
softened as he bent over her, and the mur- 
mured ‘*Thank Heaven, she sleeps,’’ was 
whispered softly as a breath. Oh, how he 
loved her! Looking on her so, knowing the 
task that had whitened her cheek and dashed 
the smile from her lips, his great love mas- 
tered him, and he knelt down beside the low 
bed, and gazed in her face, his eyes for once, 
soul-lit. There was magnetism in the look, 
for, as he gazed, the white lids rose, and Kate 
awoke. He did not move, only bent lower over 
her, and the barriers of her error broken down 
by sorrow, she for the first time read her own 
heart, knew that the love she gave this man 
was as far from that she felt for Louis as is 
the wife’s devotion from the sister’s affection. 
It was no time for concealment, no hour to 
think of others. Both forgot that Louis lived, 
both realized at once the bliss of love returned. 
There was no word between them of all this; 
only with a smile, tender and loving as Grace’s 
own, Marcus pressed a kiss on each eyelid. 
‘Sleep again, beloved,’’ hoe whispered, and 
left her to obey him. 

The task over, the little one released 
from all suffering, there was’ nothing to 
keep Kate up stairs and apart from Louis. 
She knew from Hattie’s complaining con- 
fidences how anxious he had been for her, 
how constant in his inquiries; but, with 
her newly found secret, how could she meet 
him’ The first interview must decide the 
future, so she thrust back his sympathy with 
a cold sadness that made his heart sick. 
It was in vain he tried to break the icy wall 
she erected between them, and chilled, baf- 
fied at every point, he turned to Hattie for 
comfort. All her harmless coquetries had 
been wasted while he believed Kate’s heart 
his own, but his loving nature could not en- 
dure this strange coldness, and he eagerly 
sought Hattie’s timid sympathy. With hearty 
satisfaction Kate marked the result of her 
scheme, judging truly of the weak heart that 
could love only when in the genial sunshine 
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of answering affection. She saw her cousin 
wearing the flowers she refused, patiently 
practising the favorite airs she now whoily 
rejected, One word to her aunt sufficed, not 
to betray the secret of either heart, but to 
point out Bernard’s apparent inconstancy, 
and to secure her for an ally. The parlors 
were now vacated at the hour when the lovers 
returned from. their ¢éte-d-téte strolls, and 
/ the money for flannel and coals changed 
hands. 

It was part of Hattie’s shallow, selfish na- 
ture to make a parade of Bernard’s devotion, 
never realizing that she owed it to Kate her- 
self; and it was therefore with no surprise 
that Kate heard the important fact of Ber- 
nard’s proposal announced at the breakfast 
table, and every tone of his voice and look 
in his face described minutely. 

**You accepted, of course,’’ said Mrs. Har- 
vey. 

“He writes to papa to-day.’’ 

** You will be married from here, in the 
spring. I will provide the trousseau,’’ said 
her aunt, and then followed a discussion on 
veils, bouquets, ribbons, and silks, in the 
house where six weeks before Grave lay dead. 
Kate could not bear it, and softly left the room. 

“ Kate is jealous,’’ said Hattie. 

“Don’t be anidiot,’’ said heraunt. ‘Louis 
Bernard would never have looked at you if 
Kate had not driven him away. Grace has 
completely turned her head.’’ 

‘Playing saint, instead of hypocrite,’’ 
sneered Hattie. 

**No’’—-for once the worldly woman spoke 
honestly—‘‘she never was a hypocrite! Har- 
riet Harvey, neither you or'I are worthy to 
sit down with her. Let me hear no more such 
speeches ;’’ and with her old, timid fear Hattie 
poured forth a volley of excuses. 

“Tush! Be quiet! You have secured 
your husband, let her take her own time. 
Her style of beauty is not fading; she can 
afford. to wait till she regains her color and 
brilliancy.”’ ; 

Under all her worldly selfishness, the wo- 
man’s heart was touched by Kate’s evident, 
though unspoken grief. Not free herself from 
a remorseful sorrow for her neglect of the 
child, she could yet do justice to Kate’s devo- 
tion. : 

_ The spring opened, and the wedding was 
the town’s talk fordays. Sych lace and love- 
liness, flowers and fashion, wealth and dis- 





play, were quite in Mrs. Harvey's line, and 
after her own heart. From the hour when 
the engagement was announced, Kate had 
been her old self to Louis, who read at last, 
truly, her sisterly affection for him, and re- 
ceived it in his own boyish, grateful fashion. 
Of course she was bridemaid, and, by her 
aunt’s request, two leading belles assisted 
her, only too happy to appear as part of such 
a brilliant performance. The bride was be- 
witching, dressed by Kate only ; her soft curls, 
floating back to mingle with long wreaths of 
jasmine; her veil crowned by the star-like 
orange-flowers. The bride alone wore pure 
white. Kate’s rich white silk being gemmed 
with trimmings of vivid pink rosebuds, in 
their foliage of green, while the Misses Lewis, 
being blondes, wore blue. Altogether it was 
a most brilliant ‘‘affair,’’ and everybody was 
satisfied, save Aunt Maria, who was, the chil- 
dren said, ‘‘ as cross as two sticks’’ for a week 
after. 

The guests had all gone, the bride had 
changed her white dress for a “‘ gray abomi- 
nation,’’ made by Kate’s taste a most becom- 
ing array, and Aunt Ellen was superintending 
the removal of the silver from the table, when 
Marcus Harvey, unannounced, came into the 
room where Kate sat. She had not changed 
her dress, but had been making the parlors 
look habitable again. One arm was raised to 
draw back the shutter bolt to admit daylight 
again, when his voice arrested her hand. 

In all these long weeks she had never seen 
him, never heard from him, and the startled 
blood mantled her cheek in tell-tale torrents. 
He was of that peculiar nature, where reserve 
is the leading trait; but where once it is 
broken for one, it can never come up again. 

**Kate! my Eate!’’ and she never raised 
the haughty head, or curled the full lip, only 
smiled on him with her glorious eyes, ‘“‘ how 
radiant you are! You are new to me in 
white.’’ 

‘‘Ah! for a bridal one must wear white. 
But I dragged in my Indian love of cclor, you 
see,’’ and she pointed to the roses. 

‘* Yes, I see. Come, sit down a moment. 
I have only a moment to stay, before I run 
back ta Melville.’’ 

** Melville !’’ 

‘What bright eyes! You must know, then, 
that old Dr. Service, of Melville, was one of 
my father’s cronies; so, after Grace’s loss 
made Philadelphia sad for me, I wrote to,him 
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to know how a professional man might stand ° 


in the village. His answer invited me to go 
down for a visit; so, of course,I-went. To 
make a long story short, I have been working 
like a slave to make myself popular there, 
and am to be accepted as Dr. Service’s partner 
and successor, for he will soon retire. And 
now—now—my Kate, lam a free man. All 
my old debts’’—(ah, Kate remembered the 
story)—‘“‘are paid; and I have taken a wee 
‘pretty cottage for myself in dear Melville. 
Katie,’? and the voice grew very tender, 
“‘when will you wear all white for me?’’ 

**When you will!’’ 

Aunt Ellen was aghast when Kate, telling 
her story, proposed to return home; and Aunt 
Maria—well, words are powerless to describe 
her sensations. Yet later, when on the world 
broke the light that a new genius had arisen; 
when a book, bearing mighty revelations on 
its pages, issued. from the quiet’ study at 
Melville; when the villagers, old and young, 
blessed in their hearts the good»physician ; 
when the mother’s age was made blessed, the 


- children’s youth guided and delighted by the 


tender care of the new son aud brother; when 
Kate’s face deepened from girlish beauty to 
the full charm of a happy Christian’ wife and 
mother—then, even, Aunt Maria owned that 
her niece had secured a ‘‘ great match.’’ 





DUSK. 
BY JAMES RISTINE. 


Onty the blue of the welkin, 
Ocean-like, poised on high, 

Its circling straud of hillocks 
Stained with a scarlet dye ; 

Where a twilight battle area, 
Gorgeous in bannered array, 

Saw the legions of sileace and darkness 
Couquer the arrogant day: 


Only the talk of a rivulet : 
Glistening through the grass, 

And the sough of the night winds stirring 
The still leaves as they pass: 

Only the daintiest glimmer 
Of nodding meadow-flowera, 

And the tenderest shrieking of crickets 
Perched in the turfy bowers: 


Are the traits of the sammer gloaming 
When flowers are closed in sleep, 
And the dews like silver visions 
Into their young hearts creep, 
And a drowsy ringing of voices 
Is heard on the dreamy breeze— 
The soft warm air that wanders 
And whirls in the dusky trees. 





For the splendoring of the twilight 
Was mellowed long ago. 
Where was I while its colors 
Were mingling all aglow? 
I saw the round, red chariot 
Ride out the sunny day, 
And the leaves.grow still and darksome, 
And the field-birds flit away. 


But where was my fancy Soaiing? 
Adrift on that amber sea, 

Till it struck with a shock on the present, 
On the dusky isle of the lea? 

Did it soar with the lark through the ether, 
While the rosy day in the west 

Slid down, like an almond blossom, 
Bringing its fruitage of rest ? 


Did it enter the cloudy palace 
That, pillared against the sky, 
Let the red light stream in its portals 
And corridors on high? 
Or invisibly did it glimmer 
Through gathering shades of care, 
As the starlight faint and flickering 
Down through the misty air? 


I know not, but know well and only 
That hours slipped by with delight, 

That the radiant beauty of heaven 
Was suddenly merged into night, 

That the dulness of dust on the senses 
Replaced all the keener zest, 

And a moisture cave-like and heavy 
On the valley and hili-slope pressed. 


Then I thought of the clustering roses, 
The king-cups and violets, 

That glare on the mound, while to ashes 
Below them the cold heart frets. 

And I thought of the twilight splendor 
The fetterless spirit knews, 

And the dusky gleam of our earth-life, 
Shadowed by myriad woes. 





Wuar tse Hezarr is.—The heart is like a 
plant in the tropics, which all the year-round 
is bearing flowers, and ripening seeds, and 
letting them fly. It is shaking off memories 
and dropping associations. The joys of last 
year are ripe seeds that will come up in joy 
again next year. Thus the heart is planting 
seeds in every nook and corner; and as 4 
wind which serves to prostrate a plant is only 
asower coming forth to sow its seeds, planting 
some of them in rocky crevices, some by 
river courses, some among mossy stones, some 
by warm hedges, and some in garden and 
open field, so it is with our experiences of 
life that sway and bow us eitlier with joy or . 
sorrow. They plant everything round about 
us with heart seeds. Thus a house becomes 
sacred. Every room hath a memory, and a> 
thousand of them; every door and window is: 
clustered with associations. 











HOW I FELL INTO THE KAUTERSKILL. 


BY JULIA P. SMITH. 


We were a merry party; indeed the Jehu, 
whose bony team tugged us up the mountain, 
remarked of us confidentially to his brother 
stage-driver, while he watered his horses: ‘‘I 
say, Bill, i guess I’ve got thé happy family 
in this time.’’ But, you see, it was before the 
war, when our hearts were light and our 
purses heavy, when the debated question over 
a choice piece of dry goods was not ‘‘ What 
does it cost ?’’ but ‘* How do you like it ?’’ 

We used to go tripping in those days. We 
pienicked on Lake George, and bathed in its 
limpid waters ; we cracked jokes and laughed 
hearty- laughs away up among its echoing 
hills. Happiness and plenty were the normal 
conditions of our existence. We did the 
stately at Saratoga, and hopped at the hops, 
dressed for the springs, went round in the 
little rail-car, drove out to the lake, and ate 
delicately of the fried potatoes put up in 
fancy cornucopias. 

We went to the seaside—all really genteel 
people go to the seaside—they must do it, 
even at the greatest discomfort of themselves 
and their children, especially the children. 
We hired a cottage, and took a boat and 
sailed, and fished, and rolled tenpins, and fro- 
licked, and amused ourselves generally. ‘‘O 
golden hours! 0 glorious prime! rich afflu- 
ence of love and time!’’ When, when will 
ye return to us? Echo answers: ‘‘Really, I 
don’t know.”’ 

We were a choice party, too. In the first 
place, we were nine—an excellent number. 
It fills a stage-coach ; it packs a skiff; it com- 
mands respect, and secures good rooms at 
hotels, and attention from the waiters, espe- 
cially if you wear handsome clothes and throw 
away plenty of money for trifies. 

The elements of our party were rare, and 
co-mingled they made a most perfect combi- 
nation. We had a perfect gem of a Howadji. 
He had lived on Mount Lebanon, rocked in 
earthquakes, seorched on deserts, and cooled 
himself on the frozen steppes of Siberia. His 
dreamy eyes got dreamier while he painted 
for us his charming word-pictures, and his 
dainty tales of Oriental life beguiled for us 
many twilight hours of lingering coaching 
among the mountains. I am convinced that 
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~ the horses always knew when he talked ; at any 


rate, the drivers listened with charmed ears, 
which amounted to the same rate of speed, or, 
rather of slowness. We had a lawyer who 
never told lies, an author without vanity, 
and two beautiful girls who did not in the 
least care for lovers, and who meant never to 
get married. But, somehow, they changed 
their minds that very summer, and they have 
husbands, and homes, and little blessings be- 
sides. It was curious, very; I don’t pretend 
to account for the inconsistency, I merely 
state the bold fact. There were also with us 
two successful merchants, who had the Midas 
touch—or rather that blessing which maketh 
rich—full of life and Young America, who pro- 
moted all the frolics, and paid all the bills. 
Poor fellows! they have waded through seas 
of trouble and perplexity since then. They 
have seen their fine fortunes melt into thin 
air and disappear, like the smoke from one 
of their own Habanas. But the enduring 
charm of our party was that it was a thorough- 
going mutual-admiration society. We be- 
lieved sincerely and implicitly in each other. 
We had rubbed off all the rough edges, and 
gotten completely assimilated through many 
trials in sunshine and in shade, and we felt 
perfect assurance that there never was se 
nice a party as ours. Heaven only knows 
when we may all meet again. We are scat- 
tered and paled now, at allevents. Pinching 
and economy are the business of our meagre 
lives now; what shall we eat, and where- 
withal shall we be clothed? are the momen- 
tous questions. Iam afraid it only remains 
for us to slide gracefully away among the has- 
beens. By earnest grapplings with the flesh, 
we may even come, in fulness of years, to 
bear our fifty-tude with fortitude. 

“But woe betide that cruel guile 

That drowned in blood that morning's smile." 

The lumbering old stage was heavy, and 
the horses were aot full-blooded animals. The 
driver clucked and chirruped in vain; they 
couldn’t and they wouldn’t pull any more, so 
they stopped, like the discontented pendulum. 

‘‘ Look-a-here, ’Square,’’ said the driver 
over his shoulder to Phil, who, with Pen- 
hurst, was perched airily among the baggage 
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on the top of the coach, ‘‘ these hosses are so 
pesky beat out that I rather kalkalate you 
men ’!l hev tu get deaun and foot it a spell.’’ 

‘*Oh,”’ said Phil, “‘we have reached the 
hill Difficulty !’’ 

** Wall, yes,’’ replied Jehu, “it is a diffikilt 
spot for hosses; they do get sot here.’ 

Phil swung his long legs off the coach and 
stretched himself. To say truth, he and Pen- 
harst had been squeezing themselves into 
small compass to make room for Lucy and 
Annie, who declared that ‘‘they enjoyed the 
views so much; the fresh mountain was so 
delightful; they always did love riding on 
the top of a stage-coach ; it was all the cream 
of going up mountains.’’ But now I observed 
a curious fact. No sooner had Phil and Pen- 
hurst gotten themselves down and into walk- 
ing order, than these girls were seized with 
an intense desire to walk also. They ‘‘ must 
taste the water of the bubbling little spring” 
we could hear singing its tiny song up the 
" hillside, and they ‘did love to walk ever so 

much, and, besides, they were so very sorry for 
- the poor horses.’’ 

The driver chuckled to himself as he saw 
them tripping off, with their dresses tucked 
up just enough to show off their dainty gaiters. 
**Human natur,’’ said Jehu. 

They proved themselves good walkers 
though, for while the rest of us were still 
plodding upward in the creaking old vehicle, 
they had reached the Mountain House, and 
were looking down upon us from its broad 
veranda, as fresh and sweet as apple-blos- 
soms, when we arrived. They benevolently 
called out to us to make haste and get the 
view—that matchless view! I don’t believe 
that the round earth spreads its equal! The 
perfect day! Balmy, leafy June! thou gay 
young book of the world in its fresh spring 
dress! Oh, ’tis a joy never to be forgotten! 
and I thank the good God that he permitted 
me to steep my soul in its rich delights! 

The band were tuning up below us, pre- 
paratory to a grand show-off. Phil, who had 
been watching with great amusement the 
elaborate manewuvres of the iat fellow who 
played the trombone, or French horn, or some 
other brass machine, with a mouth like a 
funnel, was seized with a sudden whim, which 
he hastened to put in execution. He soaked 
@ piece of newspaper in a neighboring ice- 
pitcher, and siyly plumped it down the fun- 
nel mouth of the instrument, conipletely 








closing the orifice. just as the performer was 
ready to commence his blow-out. The band 
struck up with a flourish, but no trombone. 
** A-poo! a-poo!’’? Not asound. He took a 
good breath, and tried again. He bent him- 
self to the work, and his cheeks puffed out 
like little winds in the old pictures, but no 
noise ; he got red in the face; he got purple; 
and his eyes bulged out with blowing, but 
no sound! 

‘* Why don’t you toot f’’ said a small boy 
who stood by, watching him, with his hands 
crammed in his pockets. ‘* Why don’t you 
toot ?”” 

‘*Blame the thing,’’ said the nonplussed 
musician, peering into his funnel, “‘that’s 
just what I want to know.’’ He drew forth 
the half-pulpy mass, and looked at it in whim- 
sical bewilderment. ‘‘How the dickens !”’ 
muttered he. 

A peal of merry laughter caused him to 
look up. The madcap girls eagerly pointed 
out Phil as the offender, and we all agreed in 
pushing him in a front row. The angry man 
dropped ‘his dumb horn which would not 
bark, and glowering wrathfully he spat upon 
his fat hands, preparatory toscaling our retreat 
to annihilate the six-foot tormenter. But his 
fellow banditti, who hugely enjoyed the joke, 
held on to his heels, and a few good-natured 
words from Phil mollified him as with oint- 
ment. He finally took his horn of discord 
and blew out such a toot as caused the ears of 
all who heard it to tingle. ; 

The next morning the young element got 
out of their beds in the gray dawn to see the 
sun rise. A travelled young person was there 
before them, leaning nonchalantly on his cane, 
as if he should say—‘‘I know beforehand it 
won't pay.’’? The purple clouds were putting 
on their gold and violet, and when the full- 
orbed glory rose in gorgeous majesty, rejoicing 
the world, the travelled young person turned 
on his heel, exclaiming! ‘‘ It’s a bore to see 
the sun rise here. When I travelled in Europe, 
I went up the Alps with a party—that was 
magnificent! that was glorious! But this— 
this is a bore, it’s a nuisance!”’ and, with 
superb disgust, he betook himself to his dainty 
slumbers. Of course the giddy girls were in- 
tensely tickled with this episode, and ‘related 
it in high glee to us at the breakfast table, 
and it furnished the text for many a merry 
sally afterwards. 

“Who’s for the Kauterskill?’” exclaimed 
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our Howadji, rushing in among us, with his 
hands full of mosses and lichens, snail shells, 
and other wild-wood treasures. He had been 
half-way up the mountain already, and re- 
turned before we had breakfasted, or nearly 
exhausted the surplus fund of jokes \and 
jollity which had been accumulating in the 
nine hours we had been separated. ‘‘Who’s 
for the Kauterskill? Here’s the ’bus at the 
door, a couple of fat Cuban ladies init already, 
not to mention a dandified individual who is 
airing his travels in Europe.’’ We greeted 
this with a shout. 

**Is he clothed all in brown?’’ questioned 
Annie. 

** As. brown as my beetles,’’ exhibiting two 
enormous specimens of coleoptera he had eap- 
tured. ‘‘Indeed he reminds me of the old 
story of the brown man .on a brown horse, 
who had a brown dog.”’ 

The travelled.young person did Lucey and 
Annie the honor .to level.his glass at their 
rosy faces for a moment. when they climbed 
into the omnibus, but he soon dropped it lan- 
guidly; they evidently were not up to what 
he saw in Europe when he travelled with a 


pariy. 


They have caught the cataract and put it 


to service! Our turn-the-world-upside-down 
Yankees have imprisoned it to turn a will for 
them! Foer little Kauterskill! Times are 
changed since she floated away down through 
the air at her own sweet will, glancing in the 
glad sunshine, and singing her rippling song 
to young Indian maidens, who came to listen 
to her merry music and string their bright 
beads and nurse their doll-babies on her wild- 
wood shores. Isay doll-babies, becanse I can- 
mut .conceive of juvenile feminity without 
them. I know they had them, even if they 
were only corn-cobs dressed’ in porcupine 
quills. Now the poor captured streamlet is 
only permitted to hang out her white ribbon 
of a cascade at special hours, for visitors, or 
when the boards are all sawed. ‘When they 
want her services, they say, ‘‘Come in here, 
and grind in your prison-house.’’ 
Then they shut down the gate, and she is 
foreed to obey. Oh, how the Undine who 
dwelt beneath her clear depths must have 
blushed and paled, and faded and melted and 
dissolved in sorrow, at the pitiful transforma- 
tion ! al 
While we stood talking of the had-been 
and is-now, the floodgate suddenly opened, 





and out rushed the little stream, like an im- 
prisoned wild thing, rejoicing in new-found 
freedom. It dashed, and danced, and shouted, 
and sparkled, and threw itself down into its 
cool bed with a joyous leap, and was off and 
away with a merry carol into the dim wild- 
wood. 

‘*Aw!’? ejaculated the travelled young per- 
son, ‘‘rather pretty, but, of course, nothing 
like the caseades which I saw when I travelled 
in Europe with a party.’’ 

Phil must needs stretch his huge length 
over the cliff, to get a view under the sheet. 
A mischievous little wind breezed along, and 
whisked off his soft hat, and flew away with 
it, and spun it round and round, and finally 
hid it away down among the rocks, under the 
waterfall. The Cuban ladies were sympa- 
thetic on the subject; the travelled young 
person remarked oracularly that he always 
fastened on his hat, and displayed the black 
ribbon daintily in his dear little useless fin- 
gers. .The Howadji instantly proffered to'the — 
se ferer his huge searlet bandanna with flam- 
ing yellow spots, and Annie offered to tie it 
over, hig. ambrosial.;carls. . But ‘*No,’? he 
‘‘wasn’t going to leave his spic and span new 
beaver down in that,cave of the winds for a 
bat’s nest; he would go down. under the 
sheet. and bring it up. It was one of Moodie’s 
best, and he wasn’t going to be done out of 
it by the breeziest wind that.ever blew; not 
Enuroclydon himself should send him bare- 
headed home!’’ And down he did go, his 
brown curls all tossed abont, and his eyes 
dancing with fan, in spite of Annie’s paleness 
and murmured expostulations. I noticed that 
she trembled and watched him anxiously as 
he boidly swung himself from cliff to cliff, and 
from boulder to boulder, and she got paler 
and paler when he disappeared in the dash- 
ing spray. 

We were laughing merrily over the catas- 
trophe, when Annie exclaimed, under her 
breath, and with a little soft sigh of relief, 
**Oh, there he is!’’ I don’t, pretend to un- 
derstard why she should have been so ridicu- 
lously anxious, because he was big enough to 
take care of himself anywhere; he was no 
kin of hers, and she didn’t care about lovers, 
she told us so plenty of times. 

The Howadji went off by himself into the 
dim wood, in eager pursnuit,of anew kind of 
beetle; the author perched himself upon a 
boulder, and took out his note-book ; the law- 
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yer screwed together his flute, and commenced 
to waken the lazy echoes. The young ele- 
ment sauntered down by the sociable Kauters- 
kill, to hear its little singing or shout out 
their own bass melodies. 

Now I, being thus left to my own devices, 
proceeded to achieve greatness then and there. 
I espied a great basin far down among the 
silent rocks, and after much creeping, and 
slipping, and scrambling, I managed to seat 
myself upon a rock out of the water—‘‘ In 
maiien meditation, fancy free.’ My rock 
proved rather a slippery tenure, but by dig- 
ging my heels into a crevice I managed to 
stay put—but in that delightful state of un- 
certainty when I might any instant glide 
down, like an Undine, under the black water. 
My cream-cakes were splendid, but they made 
me thirsty. I improvised a cup of a maple 
leaf, and reached down to fill it. It was a 
false move. I began to slide; I caught at a 
little sapling, it gave way in my hand, and 
with a scramble and a splash I plunged into 
four feet of water. I struggled and clawed 
- about the pool, but could not move; I was 
wedged in between the rocks as though I had 
sprung up there, a species of aquatic plant. 
It began to get chilly, and despairing of free- 
dom from my own unassisted endeavor, I was 
fain to scream far help, in such a shout as 
astonished the echoes. It brought Phil crash- 
ing through the bushes to my rescue, fol- 
lowed by the whole party—the Cuban ladies 
and the travelled young person bringing up 
the rear. Phil and Penhurst finally succeeded 
in dragging me on to dry land, when the Cu- 
bans and Browny retreated from my dripping 
neighborhood. 

What a pitiable object I looked! My ele- 
gant travelling dress of shepherd’s plaid, and 
hai of the same, with its jaunty pink ribbons, 
upon whose natty appearance I had prided 
myself through the whole journey, were 
drenched and spoiled. My hat hung about 
my face, all limp and forlorn, and my pretty 
little veil had sunk to rise no more. 

I crept up the long flight of steps, amid a 
elamor of remarks, exclamations, and condo- 
lences, but I answered never a word. In the 
little lodge at the top the ladies resolved 
themselves into a committee of ways and 
means. They improvised a robing-room in 
one corner, by holding up blanket shawls be- 
fore me. Annie said I might have her flannel 
petticoat, and the Howadji pressed upon me 





the despised bandanna, which I was fain to tie 
over my shivering shoulders, for my teeth 
rattled like castanets. I found it expedient 
to dispense with certain articles of clothing 
which are considered requisite and necessary 
in genteel society, and I carried them back to 
the hotel in an uncomfortable bundle. They 
borrowed some boots of the man who kept the 
lodge, and a glass of bad whiskey, which 
scorched me all the way down. Phil said I 
should have his soft hat, which he had so 
gallantly rescued from the youthful bats, and 
they wound me up in blanket shawls. I was 
submissive and cool. The travelled person 
murmured to himself, in an evident puzzle 
for precedents, that ‘‘no lady ever is)’ in any- 
where when he was travelling in Europe with 
a party.’’ One of the Cubans remarked: ‘‘If 
I had done like that, my husband would L..ve 
ealled me awkward.’’ The young element, 
spite of their sympathy for me, could not for- 
bear cracking jokes and punning bad : uns at 
my expense. But all passed by me as the 
idle wind. I regarded them not. 

That evening, as I lay between sleeping and 
waking, in the gloaming, I heard Phil and 
Annie talking in low tones on the veranda, 
jast before my open window. 

‘Tell me, dearest Annie, when shall it 
be?’ A few low words in reply. ‘ Well, 
then, J say September,’’ spoke up hearty Phil. 
Then I was sure I caught the musie of a kiss. 

Suddenly, from an open window above 
them, a bass voice commenced chanting— 

** And "twas John kissed Molly, 
And Dick kissed Betty, 
And Dorothy—" 

The strain had a sudden ending here, and 
the Howadji never knew what became of his 
shelis and lichens which he spread out on the 
veranda to dry. I know,.for I heard the 
whole collection whiz in about Penhurst’s 
head, and the window was dropped suddenly, 
amid a peal of laughter from that young gen- 
tleman. 

It was in September. Pen. and Lucy were 
married at the same time, and very hand- 
some couples they made, and very proud 
were we of them, for we were all at the wed- 
ding. 

And that is how I fell into the Kauterskill. 

Say nothing, do nothing, whick a good 
mother would not approve, and you are on 
the certain road to happiness. 








TOO BENEVOLENT. 


BY METTA VICTORIA VICTOR. 


** Wuo is it now, I wonder ?’’ 

*“There’s a person in the parlor, mim, 
wants to spake to Mrs. Murray.’’ 

*“Whois it? Did she send up her name?’’ 

** No, she didn’t, mim; she wanted to know 
if you were in.’’ 

“Is it a lady, or some of those begging 
agents ?’’ 

**Sure, mim, that’s more’n I can tell. She 
-Beems dacent,’’ 

** Did she have a roll of pictures, or a basket 
of tatting, or a magazine in her hand, or any- 
thing of that kind?’’ 

‘Not that IL observed. If I don’t disre- 
member, she had a little morocco bag like 

. yours, mim.’’ 

**I declare, I wish I knew who it was! It’s 
very inconvenient for me to dress and go 
down, just as |’m ready to try on this waist. 
If it was any of my friends, I should send 
word that I was engaged. How provoking it 
is of people to come in, in that way !’’ 

‘Just send word that you are engaged, at 
all events, Lonise. I hav’n’t the least doubt 
but that it’s one of those humbugs. I’m 
sometimes tempted to take the door-piate 
away, they make such impudent use of it, in- 
quiring after one by name, as if they were their 
most familiar acquaintance, too intimate to 
send upacard. You hav’n’t left a stranger 
all this time alone in the parlor, have you, 
Bridget ?’’—this last was by\a sister of Mrs. 
Murray’s, who chanced to be spending the 
morning with her. 

**What could I do, mim, when I didn’t 
know but she was a lady?’’ | 

‘* Always ask for the nawe or the business, 
when they don’t tell you withont. It’s the 
only safeguard in a city, where impostors are 

«constantly seeking chances to beg or steal.’’ 

‘* Well, I pity some of them,’’ remarked 
Mrs, Murray, who was hurrying on a morning- 
wobe, and giving her hair a brush or two. 
“*Go down quickly, Bridget, and wait until I 
«come,’’ 

_ **¥You don’t amean to say you are going 
down, Louise, and the dressmaker waiting ?’’ 
_ “1 guess I’ll just ran down and see who it 
is. It may be some one that I should be very 
sorry to have turned away.’’ 
324 





In about fifteen minutes Mrs. Murray came 
back to the sewing-room with four photo- 
graphs in her hand. 

‘* Who was it? Been taken in, as usual? 
Let me see your new acquisitions to art, 
Louise.”’ 

‘*They ’re not worth looking at, Margaret. 
I presume I shall put them in the fire, for 
they are soiled and blurred. I gave wwenty- 
five cents apiece for them.’’ 

‘*I didn’t know that you felt rich enough 
to burn up dollars. You were just saying 
you couldn’t afford furs for little Edith. That 
would have been a fifteenth part of theSum 
required.’”’ 

‘‘] know I make a simpleton of myself 
every day of my life! I wish I were as well- 
balanced as you, Margaret. I give away 
twice as much as you in the course of a year, 
yet I don’t doubt that you do twice as much 
good as I.’? 

‘*T don’t doubt it, either. It’s just as ne- 
cessary to learn to say ‘No,’ my dear, as it 
is to say ‘Yes.’ It may be a pleasure to say 
‘ Yes,’ but it is often a duty to say ‘ No.’”’ 

‘*You are right, Margaret. Iam just as 
sensible of my own weakness, and just as 
ashamed of it, as I can be. Yet I go on, 
breaking my resolutions to amend. Now, 
this girl that was here, selling photographs, 
I remembered her the moment I entered the 
room, though doubtless she supposed I had 
forgotten her. She came here two years ago, 
as an agent for some worthless paper cr maga- 
zine, and told a long rigmarole, very fast, in 
a singsong tone, as if she had gotten it by 
heart, about a mother and two little sisters 
to support, ete. etc., I really had the firm- 
ness to refuse that time (don’t smile, I did!) 
to subscribe; but when, nowise disconcerted, 
she begged me then to please give her money 
to pay her car fare, I gave her twenty cents, 
all the small change I happened to have. 
This morning she began, in the same hurried 
manner, as if afraid I wouldn’t wait to hear 
her through, about the mother, the two little 
sisters, the brother, ete., saying that she was 
learning to color photographs, that it would 
take her three months to learn 80 as to receive 
wages, and that, in the mean time, they al- 
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lowed her to sell these beautiful photographs, 
on commission, to prevent mother, brother, 
etc., from starving. She had a face covered 
with sores, and I knew by her manner, looks, 
and tones that she was uttering falsehoods ; 
yet I hadn’t the strength of mind to remind 
her of the past, tell her that I believed her a 
liar, and send her on her way. On the con- 
trary, I began by looking at the pictures, and 
ended by taking four of them.”’ 

** You caa get albums full of better ones for 
twelve cents apiece.’’ 

‘¢‘T know it; but I don’t mind that. It’s 
the miserable feeling of having been imposed 
upon. If I thought her really needy, with a 
family to support, I would gladly have given 
her the dollar. It is so hard for women to 
make a living, I always pity them; for I 
imagine myself in their place.’’ 

** How about men ?’’ 

** You needn’t laugh, Margaret. Did I ever 
tell you about the gentlemanly and pious 
agent who called on New-Year’s day ?”’ 

** Not that I remember.’’ 

. ** Well, don’t you say anything about it to 
Will, or I shall never hear the last of it. It 
was a year ago last New-Year’s. Iwas ex- 
pecting calls, had the table set out beauti- 
fully in the back parlor, and myself, dressed 
up beautifully, waiting in the front. I had 
received half a dozen calls, when, at amoment 
when the room was empty, another ring at 
the bell! Biddy ushers in a smiling and 
well-dressed individual whom I did not recog- 
nize. Of course, one ot my husband’s friends! 
I held out my hand, with my New-Year’s 
smile on my features, waiting for him to an- 
nounce his name. 

‘“**Um—ah! madam! I am out, to-day, 
getting subscribers to my excellent little 
monthly paper, Zhe Golden Gem—religious |! 
everybody who values her soul’s salvation 
ought to take it (only fifty cents a year!) ; 
especially young mothers of little families, 
etc. etc.,’ until I was fairly badgered and 
bullied in the politest manner, either into 
subscribing for this remarkable little monthly, 
or consider myself ticketed and on the straight 
road for a very bad place indeed. I knew that 
the proprietor of this little religious Gem was 
seeking entrance that day, by means of a 
provoking deception, into households where 
hearts were expanded by holiday warmth. 
As long as he knew that he would everywhere 
be mistaken for a caller, and gain admittance 





under false colors, what better was that than 
absolute falsehood? I didn’t want his paper, 
for I had my full quota of better ones. Yet I 
didn’t have the bravery to tell him so. He 
had told me, with the inimitable effrontery of 
that class of good people, that if I didn’t take 
the Golden Gem, I should be on my way to 
perdition. Instead of giving him the lecture 
he deserved, I took out fifty cents, and, what 
was worse, my husband’s post-office address. 
If I had made him a present of the half-dollar, 
my trouble would have been over! In return 
for my gracious subscription he bestowed 
upon me a little tract which counselled me to 
confine my reading to the Golden Gem, and 
not to merit damnation by being led astray 
by such wicked story-books as Godey’s Lady’s 
Book, Harper’s Magazine, ete. !"” 

**You deserved that, and more too, my 
dear !’’ 

‘*Oh, I was fully paid, I assure you, when 
the little monthly began to appear in our 
office-box. You know how Will, good and true 
as he is, hates hypocrisy, and he happened 
to know the real characté# of the publisher. 
‘How dares he have the impertinence to'send 
that thing to me?’ he asked) He never 
brought it home; I don’t know that he ever 
condescended to do up parcels with it. But 
every once and awhile when he had been 
rewinded of it by the appearance of a new 
number, he would wopder how it came to be 
sent to him, and express his disgust at it.” 

** And didn’t you tell him ?”’ 

‘“No, Maggie dear, I kept a profound si-_ 
lence. If Will had chanced to observe my 
face on any of these occasions, I am sure he 
would have seen guilt in it, for I always 
blushed as red as a beet.’’ 

‘* And so your moral cowardice led you to 
practise a sort of deception also ?’’ 

‘*Oh, not so bad as that, I hope. It could 
hardly be called deception; I merely kept 
silence. Will is so strong-minded; I can 
bear anything better than his ridicule.’’ 

By this time the dress was fitted, and Mrs. 
Murray had resumed her wrapper, and taken 
up a piece of the trimming which she was 
making in order to save time to the dress- 
maker. ‘ 

Enter Bridget: ‘* There ’s a poor litle teller 
in the ary, mim, wants to know if you want 
any matches.’’ F 

‘* We've enough to last us three months, 
you know that, Bridget. What do you paste 








HOW I FELL INTO THE KAUTERSKILL. 


BY JULIA P. SMITH, 


WE were a merry party; indeed the Jehu, 
whose bony team tugged us up the mountain, 
remarked of us confidentially to his brother 
stage-driver, while he watered his horses: ‘‘I 
say, Bill, I guess I’ve got the happy family 
in this time.’’ But, you see, it was before the 
war, when our hearts were light and our 
purses heavy, when the debated question over 
a choice piece of dry goods was not ‘‘ What 
does it cost ?’’ but ‘‘ How do you like it ?”’ 

We used to go tripping in those days. We 
picnicked on Lake George, and bathed in its 
limpid waters ; we cracked jokes and laughed 
hearty laughs away up among its echoing 
hills. Happiness and plenty were the normal 
conditions of our existence. We did the 
stately at Saratoga, and hopped at the hops, 
dressed for the springs, went round in the 
little rail-car, drove out to the lake, and ate 
delicately of the fried potatoes put up in 
fancy cornucopias. 

We went to the seaside—all really genteel 
people go to the seaside—they must do it, 
even at the greatest discomfort of themselves 
and their children, especially the children. 
We hired a cottage, and took a boat and 
sailed, and fished, and rolled tenpins, and fro- 
*O 
O glorious prime! rich afflu- 
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licked, and amused ourselves generally. 
golden hours! 





the horses always knew when he talked; atany 
rate, the drivers listened with charmed ears, 
which amounted to the same rate of speed, or, 
rather of slowness. We had a lawyer who 
never told lies, an author without vanity, 
and two beautiful girls who did not in the 
least care for lovers, and who meant never to 
get married. But, somehow, they changed 
their minds that very summer, and they have 
husbands, and homes, and little blessings be- 
sides. It was curious, very; I don’t pretend 
to account for the inconsistency, I merely 
state the bold fact. There were also with us 
two successful merchants, who had the Midas 
touch—or rather that blessing which maketh 
rich—full of life and Young America, who pro- 
moted all the frolics, and paid all the bills. 
Poor fellows! they have waded through seas 
of trouble and perplexity since then. They 
have seen their fine fortunes melt into thin 
air and disappear, like the smoke from one 
of their own Habanas. But the enduring 
charm of our party was that it was a thorough- 
going mutual-admiration society. We be- 
lieved sincerely and implicitly in each other. 
We had rubbed off all the rough edges, and 
gotten completely assimilated through many 
trials in sunshine and in shade, and we felt 
perfect assurance that there never was so 
nice a party as ours. Heaven only knows 
when we may all meet again. We are scat- 
tered and paled now, at allevents. Pinching 
and economy are the business of our meagre 
lives now; what shall we eat, and where- 
withal shall we be clothed? are the momen- 
tous questions. Iam afraid it only remains 
for us to slide gracefully away among the has- 
beens. By earnest grapplings with the flesh, 
we may even come, in fulness of years, to 
bear our fifty-tude with fortitude. 
“But woe betide that cruel guile 
That drowned in blood that morning's smile." 

The lumbering old stage was heavy, and 

the horses were not full-blooded animals. The 


driver clucked and chirruped in vain; they 
couldn’t and they wouldn’t pull any more, so 
they stopped, like the discontented pendulum. 

‘* Look-a-here, ’Square,’’ said the driver 
over his shoulder to Phil, who, with Pen- 
hurst, was perched airily among the baggage 
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on the top of the coach, ‘‘ these hosses are so 


pesky beat out that I rather kalkalate you . 


men ’ll hev tu get deaun and foot it a spell.’’ 

‘Oh,’ said Phil, ‘‘we have reached the 
hill Difficulty !’’ 

‘*Wall, yes,’’ replied Jehu, ‘‘it is a diffikilt 
spot for hosses; they do get sot here.’ 

Phil swung his long legs off the coach and 
stretched himself. To say truth, he and Pen- 
hurst had been squeezing themselves into 
small compass to make room for Lucy and 
Annie, who declared that ‘‘they enjoyed the 
views so much; the fresh mountain was so 
delightful; they always did love riding on 
the top of a stage-coach ; it was all the cream 
of going up mountains.’’ But now I observed 
a curious fact. No sooner had Phil and Pen- 
hurst gotten themselves down and into walk- 
ing order, than these girls were seized with 
an intense desire to walk also. They ‘‘ must 
taste the water of the bubbling little spring”’ 
we could hear singing its tiny song up the 
hillside, and they ‘‘did love to walk ever so 
much, and, besides, they were so very sorry for 
the poor horses.’’ 

The driver chuckled to himself as he saw 
them tripping off, with their dresses tucked 
up just enough to show off their dainty gaiters. 
‘*Human natur,’’ said Jehu. 

They proved themselves good walkers 
though, for while the rest of us were still 
plodding upward in the creaking old vehicle, 
they had reached the Mountain House, and 
were looking down upon us from its broad 
veranda, as fresh and sweet as apple-blos- 
soms, when we arrived. They benevolently 
called out to us to make haste and get the 
view—that matchless view! I don’t believe 
that the round earth spreads its equal! The 
perfect day! Balmy, leafy June! thou gay 
young book of the world in its fresh spring 
dress! Oh, ’tis a joy never to be forgotten! 
and I thank the good God that he permitted 
me to steep my soul in its rich delights! 

The band were tuning up below us, pre- 
paratory to a grand show-off. Phil, who had 
been watching with great amusement the 
elaborate manceuvres of the fat fellow who 
played the trombone, or French horn, or some 
other brass machine, with a mouth like a 
funnel, was seized with a sudden whim, which 
he hastened to put in execution. He soaked 
a piece of newspaper in a neighboring ice- 
pitcher, and slyly plumped it down the fun- 
nel mouth of the instrument, compietely 





closing the orifice, just as the performer was 
ready to commence his blow-out. The band 
struck up with a flourish, but no trombone. 
**A-poo! a-poo!’’ Not asound. He took a 
good breath, and tried again. He bent him- 
self to the work, and his cheeks puffed out 
like little winds in the old pictures, but no 
noise ; he got red in the face; he got purple; 


, and his eyes bulged out with blowing, but 


no sound! 

‘Why don’t you toot?’ said a small boy 
who stood by, watching him, with his hands 
crammed in his pockets. ‘* Why don’t you 
toot ?”’ 

‘Blame the thing,’’ said the nonplussed 
musician, peering into his funnel, ‘‘ that’s 
just what I want to know.’’ He drew forth 
the half-pulpy mass, and looked at it in whim- 
sical bewilderment. ‘‘ How the dickens !’’ 
muttered he. 

A peal of merry laughter caused him to 
look up. The madcap girls eagerly pointed 
out Phil as the offender, and we all agreed in 
pushing him in a front row. The angry man 
drepped his dumb horn which would not 
bark, and glowering wrathfully he spat upon 
his fat hands, preparatory to scaling our retreat 
to annihilate the six-foot tormenter. But his 
fellow banditti, who hugely enjoyed the joke, 
held on to his heels, and a few good-natured 
words from Phil mollified him as with oint- 
ment. He finally took his horn of discord 
and blew out such a toot as caused the ears of 
all who heard it to tingle. 

The next morning the young element got 
out of their beds in the gray dawn to see the 
sun rise. A travelled young person was there 
before them, leaning nonchalantly on his cane, 
as if he should say—‘‘I know beforehand it 
won’t pay.’’ The purple clouds were putting 
on their gold and violet, and when the full- 
orbed glory rose in gorgeous majesty, rejoicing 
the world, the travelled young person turned 
on his heel, exclaiming: ‘It’s a bore to see 
the sun rise here. When I travelled in Europe, 
I went up the Alps with a party—that was 
magnificent! that was glorious! But this— 
this is a bore, it’s a nuisance!’’ and, with 
superb disgust, he betook himself to his dainty 
slumbers. Of course the giddy girls were in- 
tensely tickled with this episode, and related 
it in high glee to us at the breakfast table, 
and it furnished the text for many a merry 
sally afterwards. 

‘‘Who’s for the Kauterskill?”’ exclaimed 
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our Howadji, rushing in among us, with his 
hands full of mosses and lichens, snail shells, 
and other wild-wood treasures. He had been 
half-way up the mountain already, and re- 
turned before we had breakfasted, or nearly 
exhausted the surplus fund of jokes and 
jollity which had been accumulating in the 
nine hours we had been separated. ‘‘Who’s 
for the Kauterskill? Here’s the ’bus at the 
door, a couple of fat Cuban ladies in it already, * 
not to mention a dandified individual who is 
airing his travels in Europe.’’ We greeted 
this with a shout. 

**Is he clothed all in brown?’’ questioned 
Annie. 

‘* As brown as my beetles,’’ exhibiting two 
enormous specimens of coleoptera he had cap- 
tured. ‘‘Indeed he reminds me of the old 
story of the brown man on a brown horse, 
who had a brown dog.”’ 

The travelled young person did Lucy and 
Annie the honor to level his glass at their 
rosy faces for a moment when they climbed 
into the omnibus, but he soon dropped it lan- 
guidly; they evidently were not up to what 
he saw in Europe when he travelled with a 
party. 

They have caught the cataract and put it 
to service! Our turn-the-world-upside-down 
Yankees have imprisoned it to turn a mill for 
them! Poor little Kauterskill! Times are 
changed since she floated away down through 
the air at her own sweet will, glancing in the 
glad sunshine, and singing her rippling song 
to young Indian maidens, who came to listen 
to her merry music and string their bright 
beads and nurse their doll-babies on her wild- 
wood shores. Isay doll-babies, because I can- 
not conceive of juvenile feminity without 
them. I know they had them, even if they 
were only corn-cobs dressed in porcupine 
quills. Now the poor captured streamlet is 
only permitted to hang out her white ribbon 
of a cascade at special hours, for visitors, or 
when the boerds are all sawed. When they 
want her services, they say, ‘‘Come in here, 
Kauterskill, and grind in your prison-house.”’ 
Then they shut down the gate, and she is 
forced to obey. Oh, how the Undine who 
dwelt beneath her clear depths must have 
blushed and paled, and faded and melted and 
dissolved in sorrow, at the pitiful transforma- 
tion! 

While we stood talking of the had-been 
and is-now, the floodgate suddenly opened, 








and out rushed the little stream, like an im- 
prisoned wild thing, rejoicing in new-found 
freedom. It dashed, and danced, and shouted, 
and sparkled, and threw itself down into its 
cool bed with a joyous leap, and was off and 
away with a merry carol into the dim wild- 
wood. 

‘*Aw!’’ ejaculated the travelled young per- 
son, ‘‘rather pretty, but, of course, nothing 
like the cascades which I saw when I travelled 
in Europe with a party.’’ 

Phil must needs stretch his huge length 
over the cliff, to.get a view under the sheet. 
A mischievous little wind breezed along, and 
whisked off his soft hat, and flew away with 
it, and spun it round and round, and finally 
hid it away down among the rocks, under the 
waterfall. The Cuban ladies were sympa-~ 
thetic on the subject; the travelled young 
person remarked oracularly that he always 
fastened on his hat, and displayed the black 
ribbon daintily in his dear little useless fin- 
gers. The Howadji instantly proffered to the 
sufferer his huge scarlet bandanna with flam- 
ing yellow spots, and Annie offered to tie it 
over his ambrosial curls. But ‘‘No,’’ he 
‘*wasn’t going to leave his spic and span new 
beaver down in that cave of the winds fora 
bat’s nest; he would go down under the 
sheet and bring itup. It was one of Moodie’s 
pest, and he wasn’t going to be done out of 
it by the breeziest wind that ever blew; not 
Euroclydon himself should send him bare- 
headed home!’’ And down he did go, his 
brown curls all tossed about, and his eyes 
dancing with fun, in spite of Annie’s paleness 
and murmured expostulations. I noticed that 
she trembled and watched him anxiously as 
he boldly swung himself from cliff to cliff, and 
from boulder to boulder, and she got paler 
and paler when he disappeared in the dash- 
ing spray. 

We were laughing merrily over the catas- 
trophe, when Annie exclaimed, under her 
breath, and with a little soft sigh of relief, 
‘Oh, there he is!’’ I don’t pretend to un- 
derstand why she should have been so ridicu- 
lously anxious, because he was big enough to 
take care of himself anywhere; he was no 
kin of hers, and she didn’t care about lovers, 
she told us so plenty of times. 

The Howadji went off by himself into the 
dim wood, in eager pursuit of a new kind of 
beetle; the author perched himself upon a 
boulder, and took out his note-book; the law- 
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yer screwed together his flute, and commenced 
to waken the lazy echoes. The young ele- 
ment sauntered down by the sociable Kauters- 
kill, to hear its little singing or shout out 
their own bass melodies. 

Now I, being thus left to my own devices, 
proceeded to achieve greatness then and there. 
I espied a great basin far down among the 
silent rocks, and after much creeping, and 
slipping, and scrambling, I managed to seat 
myself upon a rock out of the water—‘“‘In 
maiden meditation, fancy free.’’ My rock 
proved rather a slippery tenure, but by dig- 
ging my heels into a crevice I managed to 
stay put—but in that delightful state of un- 
certainty when I might any instant glide 
down, like an Undine, under the black water. 
My cream-cakes were splendid, but they made 
me thirsty. I improvised a cup of a maple 
leaf, and reached down to fill it. It was a 
false move. I began to slide; I caught at a 
little sapling, it gave way in my hand, and 
with a scramble and a splash I plunged into 
four feet of water. I struggled and clawed 
about the pool, but could not move; I was 
wedged in between the rocks as though I had 
sprung up there, a species of aquatic plant. 
It began to get chilly, and despairing of free- 
dom from my own unassisted endeavor, I was 
fain to scream for help, in such a shout as 
astonished the echoes. It brought Phil crash- 
ing through the bushes to my rescue, fol- 
lowed by the whole party—the Cuban ladies 
and the travelled young person bringing up 
the rear. Phil and Penhurst finally succeeded 
in dragging me on to dry land, when the Cu- 
bans and Browny retreated from my dripping 
neighborhood. 

What a pitiable object I looked! My ele- 
gant travelling dress of shepherd’s plaid, and 
hat of the same, with its jaunty pink ribbons, 
upon whose natty appearance I had prided 
myself through the whole journey, were 
drenched and spoiled. My hat hung about 
my face, all limp and forlorn, and my pretty 
little veil had sunk to rise no more. 

I crept up the long flight of steps, amid a 
clamor of remarks, exclamations, and condo- 
lences, but I answered never a word. In the 
little lodge at the top the ladies resolved 
themselves into a committee of ways and 
means. They improvised a robing-room in 
one corner, by holding up blanket shawls be- 
fore me. Annie said I might have her flannel 
petticoat, and the Howadji pressed upon me 








the despised bandanna, which I was fain to tie 
over my shivering shoulders, for my teeth 
rattled like castanets. I found it expedient 
to dispense with certain articles of clothing 
which are considered requisite and necessary 
in genteel society, and I carried them back to 
the hotel in an uncomfortable bundle. They 
borrowed some boots of the man who kept the 
lodge, and a glass of bad whiskey, which 
scorched me all the way down. Phil said I 
should have his soft hat, which he had so 
gallantly rescued from the youthful bats, and 
they wound me up in blanket shawls. I was: 
submissive and cool. The travelled person 
murmured to himself, in an evident puzzle 
for precedents, that ‘‘ no lady ever fell in any- 
where when he was travelling in Europe with 
a party.’’ One of the Cubans remarked: ‘‘If 
I had done like that, my husband would have 
called me awkward:’’ The young element, 
spite of their sympathy for me, could not for- 
bear cracking jokes and punning bad puns at 
my expense. But all passed by me as the 
idle wind. I regarded them not. 

That evening, as I lay between sleeping and 
waking, in the gloaming, I heard Phil and 
Annie talking in low tones on the veranda, 
just before my open window. 

‘Tell me, dearest Annie, when shall it 
be??? A few low words in reply. ‘* Well, 
then, J say September,’’ spoke up hearty Phil. 
Then I was sure I caught the music of a kiss. 

Suddenly, from an open window above 
them, a bass voice commenced chanting— 

** And *twas John kissed Molly, 
And Dick kissed Betty, 
And Dorothy—” 

The strain had a sudden ending here, and 
the Howadji never knew what became of his 
shells and lichens which he spread out on the 
veranda to dry. I know, for I heard the 
whole collection whiz in about Penhurst’s 
head, and the window was dropped suddenly, 
amid a peal of laughter frem that young gen- 
tleman. 

It was in September. Pen. and Lucy were 
married at the same time, and very hand- 
some couples they made, and very proud 
were we of them, for we were all at the wed- 
ding. 

And that is how I fell into the Kauterskill. 





Say nothing, do nothing, which a good 
mother would not approve, and you are on 
the certain road to happiness. 
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** Wuo is it now, I wonder ?’’ 

**There’s a person in the parlor, mim, 
wants to spake to Mrs. Murray.’’ 

‘“*Whois it? Did she send up her name ?’’ 

**No, she didn’t, mim; she wanted to know 
if you were in.”’ 

**Is it a lady, or some of those begging 
agents ?’’ 

‘*Sure, mim, that’s more’n I can tell. She 
seems dacent.’’ 

** Did she have aroll of pictures, or a basket 
of tatting, or a magazine in her hand, or any- 
thing of that kind ?’’ 

**Not that I observed. If I don’t disre- 
member, she had a little morocco bag like 
yours, mim.”’ 

‘*T declare, I wish I knew who it was! It’s 
very inconvenient for me to dress and go 
down, just as I’m ready to try on this waist. 
If it was any of my friends, I should send 
word that I was engaged. How provoking it 
is of people to come in, in that way !’’ 

**Just send word that you are engaged, at 
all events, Louise. I hav’n’t the least doubt 
but that it’s one of those humbugs. I’m 
sometimes tempted to take the door-plate 
away, they make such impudent use of it, in- 
quiring after one by name, as if they were their 
most familiar acquaintance, too intimate to 
send upacard. You hav’n’t left a stranger 
all this time alone in the parlor, have you, 
Bridget ?’’—this last was by a sister of Mrs. 
Murray’s, who chanced to be spending the 
morning with her. 

**What could I do, mim, when I didn’t 
know but she was a lady ?”’ 

** Always ask for the name or the business, 
when they don’t tell you without. It’s the 
only safeguard in a city, where impostors are 
constautly segking chances to beg or steal.’’ 

‘Well, I pity some of them,’’ remarked 
Mrs. Murray, who was hurrying on a morning- 
robe, and giving her hair a brush or two. 
**Go down quickly, Bridget, and wait until I 
come.’’ 

‘You don’t mean to say you are going 
down, Louise, and the dressmaker waiting ?’’ 

**T guess I’ll just ran down and see who it 
is. It may be some one that I should be very 
sorry to have turned away.”’ 
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In about fifteen minutes Mrs. Murray came 
back to the sewing-room with four photo- 
graphs in her hand. 

‘‘Who was it? Been taken in, as usual? 
Let me see your new acquisitions to art, 
Louise.”’ 

‘They ’re not worth looking at, Margaret. 
I presume I shall put them in the fire, for 
they are soiled and blurred. I gave tweuty- 
five cents apiece for them.’’ 

‘I didn’t know that you felt rich enough 
to burn up dollars. You were just saying 
you couldn’t afford furs for little Edith. That 
would have been a fifteenth part of the sum 
required.”’ 

“T know I make a simpleton of myself 
every day of my life! I wish I were as well- 
balanced as you, Margaret. I give away 
twice as much as you in the course of a year, 
yet I don’t doubt that you do twice as much 
good as I.’”? 

‘‘] don’t doubt it, either. It’s just as ne- 
cessary to learn to say ‘No,’ my dear, as it 
is to say ‘Yes.’ It may be a pleasure to say 
‘Yes,’ but it is often a duty to say ‘ No.’”’ 

‘“‘You are right, Margaret. I am just as 
sensible of my own weakness, and just as 
ashamed of it, as I can be. Yet I go on, 
breaking my resolutions to amend. Now, 
this girl that was here, selling photographs, 
I remembered her the moment I entered the 
room, though doubtless she supposed I had 
forgotten her. She came here two years ago, 
as an agent for some worthless paper or maga- 
zine, and told a long rigmarole, very fast, in 
a singsong tone, as if she had gotten it by 
heart, about a mother and two little sisters 
to support, etc. etc. I really had the firm- 
ness to refuse that time (don’t smile, I did!) 
to subscribe; but when, nowise disconcerted, 
she begged me then to please give her money 
to pay her car fare, I gave her twenty cents, 
all the small change I happened to have. 
This morning she began, in the same hurried 
manner, as if afraid I wouldn’t wait to hear 
her through, about the mvuther, the two little 
sisters, the brother, etc., saying that she was 
learning to color photographs, that it would 
take her three months to learn so as to receive 
wages, and that, in the mean time, they al- 
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lowed her to sell these beautiful photographs, 
on commission, to prevent mother, brother, 
etc., from starving. She had a face covered 
with sores, and I knew by her manner, looks, 
and tones that she was uttering falsehoods ; 
yet I hadn’t the strength of mind to remind 
her of the past, tell her that I believed her a 
liar, and send her on her way. On the con- 
trary, I began by looking at the pictures, and 
ended by taking four of them.’’ 

** You can get albums full of better ones for 
twelve cents apiece.’’ 

‘‘T know it; but I don’t mind that. It’s 
the miserable feeling of having been imposed 
upon. If I thought her really needy, with a 
family to support, I would gladly have given 
her the dollar. It is so hard for women to 
make a living, I always pity them; for I 
imagine myself in their place.”’ 

‘‘ How about men ?”’ 

** You needn’t laugh, Margaret. Did I ever 
tell you about the gentlemanly and pious 
agent who called on New-Year’s day ?’’ 

** Not that I remember.”’ 

** Well, don’t you say anything about it to 
Will, or I shall never hear the last of it. It 
was a year ago last New-Year’s. Iwas ex- 
pecting calls, had the table set out beauti- 
fully in the back parlor, and myself, dressed 
up beautifully, waiting in the front. I had 
received half.a dozen calls, when, at amoment 
when the room was empty, another ring at 
the bell! Biddy ushers in a smiling and 
well-dressed individual whom I did not recog- 
nize. Of course, one ot my husband’s friends! 
I held out my hand, with my New-Year’s 
smile on my features, waiting for him to an- 
nounce his name. 

‘“**Um—ah! madam! I am out, to-day, 
getting subscribers to my excellent little 
monthly paper, The Golden Gem—religious! 
everybody who values her soul’s salvation 
ought to take it (only fifty cents a year!) ; 
especially young mothers of little families, 
etc. etc.,’ until I was fairly badgered and 
bullied in the politest manner, either into 
subscribing for this remarkable little monthly, 
or consider myself ticketed and on the straight 
road for a very bad place indeed. I knew that 
the proprietor of this little religious Gem was 
seeking entrance that day, by means of a 
provoking deception, into households where 
hearts were expanded by holiday warmth. 
As long as he knew that he would everywhere 
be mistaken for a caller, and gain admittance 





under false colors, what better was that than 
absolute falsehood? I didn’t want his paper, 
for I had my full quota of better ones. Yet I 
didn’t have the bravery totell him so. He 
had told me, with the inimitable effrontery of 
that class of good people, that if I didn’t take 
the Golden Gem, I should be on my way to 
perdition. Instead of giving him the lecture 
he deserved, I took out fifty cents, and, what 
was worse, my husband’s post-office address. 
If I had made him a present of the half-dollar, 
my trouble would have been over! In return 
for my gracious subscription he bestowed 
upon me a little tract which counselled me to 
confine my reading to the Golden Gem, and 
not to merit damnation by being led astray 
by such wicked story-books as Godey’s Lady’s 
Book, Harper’s Magazine, etc. !"’ 

“You deserved that, and more too, my 
dear !’’ 

“Oh, I was fully paid, I assure you, when 
the little monthly began to appear in our 
office-box. You know how Will, good and true 
as he is, hates hypocrisy, and he happened 
to know the real character of the publisher. 
‘ How dares he have the impertinence to send 
that thing to me?’ he asked. He never 
brought it home; I don’t know that he ever 
condescended to do up parcels with it. But 
every once and awhile when he had been 
reminded of it by the appearance of a new 
number, he would wonder how it came to be 
sent to him, and express his disgust at it.”’ 

** And didn’t you tell him ?”’ 

** No, Maggie dear, I kept a profound si- 
lence. If Will had chanced to observe my 
face on any of these occasions, I am sure he 
would have seen guilt in it, for I always 
blushed as red as a beet.’’ 

‘¢ And so your moral cowardice led you to 
practise a sort of deception also ?’’ 

‘Oh, not so bad as that, I hope. It could 
hardly be called deception; I merely kept 
silence. Will is so strong-minded; I can 
bear anything better than his ridicule.’’ 

By this time the dress was fitted, and Mrs. 
Murray had resumed her wrapper, and taken 
up a piece of the trimming which she was 
making in order to save time to the dress- 
maker. 

Enter Bridget: ‘‘ There ’s a poor little feller 
in the ary, mim, wants to know if you want 
any matches.’’ 

‘*We’ve enough to last us three months, 
you know that, Bridget. What do you waste 
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time and strength running up here for? But 
stay, here’s adime! Take adime’s worth;’’ 
adding apologetically to her sister, when the 
servant had disappeared, ‘‘1’m always so 
sorry for children! I’d rather give him ten 
cents than have him go away disappointed.”’ 

**T hope Bridget didn’t leave him in the 
kitchen when she came up,’’ was the reply of 
that matter-of-fact woman. 

But when the ladies went down to lunch it 
became apparent that she had left him in the 
kitchen. Her Irish heart, about as discreet 
as her mistress’, had taken pity on his purple 
hands, and, against all orders to the contrary, 
she had invited him into warm himself while 
she went up to ask. She was setting the 
table when called to the area door by his 
ring, and when she left him to go up-stairs 
she laid the silver butter-knife which she had 
in her hand on the kitchen-table, and disre- 
membered it for the next half hour. When 
she went to look for it, it had gone forever. 

The excitement about the butter-knife had 
hardly subsided, and the ladies were still at 
lunch, when Biddy again appeared and in- 
quired if Mrs. Murray wished any oysters. 

‘*Is it that old man?’’ asked her mistress. 

‘*The same, mim.’’ 

** Really, I don’t know. His last were not 
very nice, and we had oysters yesterday. I 
don’t care for them again before Friday; but 
I guess you may take half a gallon. Ee’s 
such a queer, forlorn, withered-up old fellow ; 
I buy of him just to patronize him,’’ she re- 
marked, as she took out her purse to pay for 
the purchase. 

‘*T thought Will was very particular about 
his oysters.’’ 

‘* He is,’’ assented his wife, looking irreso- 
lute. 

‘*Don’t take them, then, till you look at 
them.”’ 

‘*The children and I will have them stewed 
for lunch to-morrow, if they’re not nice 
enough fer Will. I always buy of that old 
man ; he looks so forlorn.’’ 

‘* You patronize women because you sympa- 
thize with them, children because you pity 
them, and men because they look forlorn,’’ 
laughed Margaret. 

** Old men,’’ added Mrs. Murray, in self- 
defence. 

** And pious ones !”’ 

‘*Now, Maggie, please don’t refer to that. 








Let us go up-stairs and finish the trimming, 
before it’s time to dress for dinner.”’ 

They had returned to their work a short 
time when the nurse-girl came in with baby, 
who had been out for his airing. 

‘“*There ’s a woman on the steps, and she 
acts very strange,’’ she said. ‘‘I was ’most 
afraid of her. I don’t know if she’s fright- 
ened, or crazy, or what; but she’s all of a 
tremble.”’ 

‘* Poor creature !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Murray, 
throwing down her sewing. 

‘* Don’t go down; it’s another impostor, 
I’ll warrant.’’ 

‘*What did she say, Ellen?’’ asked the 
mistress, rising, and looking uneasy. 

‘* She said, for the God’s sake wouldn’t you 
let her speak to you just one minute. She 
was all of a tremble, and looked about her, 
scaart like, She was a middle-aged woman, 
dressed in black, ma’am.’’ 

** What shall I do, Margaret ?’’ 

‘‘ Why, see her, if you think best; but 
don’t be taken in, if you can help it. Let 
your judgment rule for once, and not your 
heart.’’ 

Mrs. Murray went down into the hall, and 
Elen, unlocking the door, admitted a respect- 
able woman, in mourning, whose manner was 
so strange and distressed, and whose first 
words so incoherent, that the lady, as soon as 
she was convinced that the visitor was not 
insane, asked her to walk up to her room, 
and rest and quiet herself before proceeding 
further. 

It was the old story of rent due and remit- 
tances expected. But it was told with such 
evident reluctance and distress that the effect 
was striking. 

‘I’m nothing but a nervous wreck, as you 
may see. The idea of going out to tell my 
story to strangers, unstrung me before I 
started. But I cannot see those children 
turned into the street. Remember, ma’am, I 
do not ask you to give it. I can and will re- 
pay it. I can eut and make all manner of 
garments; and surely, with so many little 
ones as I see about, you must have plenty of 
sewing to give out. I don’t care what kind 
it is; Ican make over old cloaks and dresses. 
The lady across the way gave me two dollars 
and some. sewing, and said she thought you 
would lend me the other five dollars, as you 
were known to be kind and generous.”’ 
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_ **Ask her her name and address, and that 
of her landlord,’’ suggested Mrs. Margaret 
White, in a low voice, to her sister. 

‘*T don’t like to; it seems so Jike doubting 
her, and she appears so very respectable. If 
her story is true, how dreadfully she must 
already feel to have to ask aid of strangers!’’ 

‘*It’s only common prudence, sister; not 
only ask her address, but go to see her in her 
own home, before you lend her money.’’ 

**Ts that clock right ?’’ suddenly exclaimed 
the woman, with a startled stare at the pretty 
little timepiece on the mantel; and breaking 
in upon the whispered colloguy—‘‘ A quarter 
past three already! I must be going, then, 
where people will help me, for I have only 
till five o’clock to raise the money. If it is 
not ready for him then, my landlord says that 
me and mine shall be packed into the street.”’ 

‘“‘So near night, and so cold?’’ ejaculated 
Mrs. Murray, while the woman rose to her 
feet, inawild manner. ‘‘Give me your name 
and address, please.’ 

‘What did you say?’ And the visitor 
took out a long, old-fashioned ear-trumpet 
from her pocket, and applied it to its place. 
‘¢ Excuse me, but when I get so nervous I can 
hardly hear at all.’’ 

‘Give me your name and address, please,’’ 
shouted Mrs. Murray into the ugly-looking 
instrument, sympathy softening every line of 
her pretty face. ‘‘I don’t doubt your story, 
madam, but [I don’t think I’ve five dollars 
about me. When my husband comes home 
I’ll bring him round to see you, and doubtless 
he will become your security. You can use 
his name with yeur landlord, and I know he 
will let you remain to-night.”’ 

‘**Ah, no!’’ muttered the woman; ‘‘you 
don’t know him, or you wouldn’t say so. 
Well, I must hurry on! hurry, hurry, hurry 
on!’’ roving back and forth in a distracted 
way about the door. 

‘*Her mind will give way,’’ whispered Mrs. 
Murray, and aloud: ‘‘ What did you say your 
address was ?’’ 

The ear-trumpet went up again; but after 
some difficulty the address was gained—a re- 
spectable block about three streets away. 
Mrs. Murray looked in her ever-open purse. 
She had sent out that morning for dress trim- 
mings, which, with other little expenses, and 
the dollar spent for photographs, had taken 
her day’s supply ; there was but a solitary 
fifty-cent postal currency remaining. She 








looked at Mrs. White imploringly, but that 
lady did not see fit to offer her the sum she 
wished to borrow. 

‘*I’m very sorry,’’ she shouted in the ear- 
trumpet again, ‘‘very. I have but fifty cents 
with me. You’re welcome to that, if it will 
help you any, and when my husbap1 comes 
home I will come around and call upon you. 
You can use Mr. Murray's name.’’ 

The woman clutched at the money, threw 
another trembling look at the clock, and made 
her way out, followed closely by the nurse- 
girl, whom Mrs. White had motioned to ac- 
company her. 

‘*Do you think she is an impostor, Mar- 
garet ?”’ 

‘*T really could not decide. She seemed in 
a pitiable state. But if she were ever so de- 
serving, Louise, you should not have given 
her money until you had investigated the 
matter. I’m very glad you didn’t have five 
dollars, for it would have gone if you had. 
Now you have time for reflection, and to send 
out and inquire if such a person lives at that 
number.”’ 

‘‘Oh, I’m sure we shall find her! I can 
hardly wait for Will to come home. I'm so 
afraid they ’ll be turned out this cold night.’’ 

Presently the sister went away, and Mrs. 
Murray dressed fordinner. Her husband did 
not return until late, and complained of being 
too weary toenjoy hisdinner. It was the busy 
season at the office, and he had worked hard 
all day. 

‘*I’m sorry you ’re so tired, Will; I wanted 
you to go out, just a few blocks, with me, to 
inquire into the case of a poor woman who 
was here to-day.”’ 

**Really, Louise, if you’ve actually been 
wise enough, for once, to investigate before 
acting, I shall be almost willing to go. What 
is this new case, my dear ?’’ 

The wife related it, with due eloquence, de- 
claring that she could not rest that night in 
her comfortable bed, with her darlings around 
her, if she failed to extend aid and sympathy 
to the sick and wretched widow and her little 
orphans. 

‘*A wild-goose chase, I’ll warrant,’’ mut- 
tered the gentleman, as he donned his over- 
coat and boots again; but he kept his opinion 
from his wife, with commendablke generosity. 
The two set forth in the face of a sharp wind; 
but upon coming to the number given, it 
proved to be one of a handsome row of houses, 
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quite too good for a poor sewing-woman to 
occupy. 

‘‘T can’t be mistaken. This is the street 
and number,’’ Mrs. Murray said, in answer to 
her husband’s questions. 

** Fooled again, Louise.’’ 

**T can’t believe it; she was too respect- 
able. Let us call in this drug-store and ask 
who lives about here.’’ 

They did so, and ascertained that the 
houses were all owned by their occupants. 
Then Mr. Murray began to relate what had 
brought them forth, when a gentleman pre- 
sent burst out laughing. 

‘* What! the nervous lady with the ear- 
trumpet, that couldn’t pay her rent, and ex- 
pected money from her sister? She was all 
along this street to-day ; but her story varied 
with her customers, I believe. JZ met her 
once, way over in another part of the city. 
She does up the part well, especially the ner- 
vousness—and the trumpet !”’ 

Blushing and humiliated, Mrs. Murray re- 
turned home with her tired husband, who 
soon, however, got sufficiently rested to 
manufacture an imitation trumpet, which he 
maliciously stuck in his ear every time his 
wife addressed him a question. 

The next morning there was a light fall of 
snow; one of those moist, clinging showers 
which soon dissolve to rain, and which give 
the city such a miserable aspect. Mrs. Mur- 
ray was intending to go out, but the weather 
precluded, and so she sat down to some fancy 
work in the back parlor; with the cheerful 
glow of a grate fire warming the room, the 
canary singing out of the fulness of his happy 
little heart, and the children frolicking around 
her, she breathed a silent prayer of gratitude 
to God for the countless blessings of her home, 
and another for the poor, the sick, the deso- 
late, to whom this winter morning must be 
so dreary. In the midst of her pleasant re- 
fiections her two little girls came running in 
from the hall, into which they had strayed on 
a search for the kitten, crying out that there 
was a man lying on the front portico. Mrs. 
Murray went to see if the report was correct. 
Sure enough, there before the door lay a 
young man, whom she soon discovered to be 
in an epileptic fit. Doubtless he had felt the 


attack coming on, and had sought shelter; 
but too late tc prevent his sinking, helpless, 
upon the portico. He was comfortably dressed, 
except that he wore no coat, and the wet 








snow was falling upon him so fast that he was 
already white with it. Mrs. Murray hardly 
knew what todo. There was not a man about 
the house, and it would be almost impossible 
for her and the two girls to get him in, as he 
was perfectly helpless in the paroxysms of 
the fit. She looked up and down the street ; 
there was no policeman in sight; so summon- 
ing her help, who screamed and avowed they 
were ‘‘scaart to death,’’ by means of a little 
reproof she called them to order, and the 
three dragged the helpless victim into the 
hall, and through into the back parlor. He 
was wet, and his shoes muddy; but what 
good Samaritan would hesitate at that. Get- 
ting him on to the rug, in front of the fire, 
Mrs. Murray sent up for the camphor and 
flannel, and the three worked faithfully for 
half an hour, before the poor boy (he seemed 
about nineteen) came out of the frightful 
spasm which held him rigid. As soon as the 
worst was over, Mrs. Murray had some hot, 
strong tea and a nice luncheon brought to 
him; and as he sat up and partook of it he 
told her how he eame to be in such a di- 
lemma. 

-He was a printer, whose mother lived in a 
neighboring city, bat whose sister lived some- 
where in this vicinity. He had left work to 
come on and spend the holidays with this 
sister. A few years ago he had been afflicted 
with ‘‘the fits,’? but latterly they had left 
him. After he had got out of the cars, about 
ten o’clock last night, while trying to find his 
way to this part of the city, he supposed he 
must have had an attack, as when he came 
to himself he found himself lying in a lumber 
yard, his purse gone and his coat stolen from 
his back. It was a new coat that his mother 
had paid twelve dollars for before he left 
home. Some heartless fellow had doubtless 
taken advantage of his condition to rob him, 
instead of seeing that he was taken care of. 

Good Mrs. Murray’s heart warmed towards 
the unfortunate boy, almost as if he were her 
own brother. Poor young man! of course, if 
his purse was taken he could have had nothing 
to eat! and how his sister would feel if she 
dreamed of his misfortunes ! 

‘*Perhaps we can find your sister for you, 
if you give us the address ”” 

‘‘That’s it, ma’am. I lost her address in 
my pocket-book, and my mind’s so gone from 
me I can’t recall it. I think I would rather 
go back to my mother, if these fits are going 
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to trouble me. I sha’n’t be safe away from 
home.”’ 

‘* But you have no money.”’ 

‘*) know it, ma’am. Maybe the conductor 
will pass me. The fare is a dollar and forty 
cents.’’ 

Certainly no Christian woman would allow 
him to go out in that storm without a coat. 
Mrs. Murray went up-stairs to look at her 
husband’s old garments. It may well be sup- 
posed that with one of her disposition it would 
be unlikely that any great supply of old 
clothes could accumulate. Not a single cast- 
off coat of Will’s could she find; but there 
was a second-best business coat. She knew 
that he intended to wear it, in bad weather, 
all winter; but this was a case that did not 
admit of hesitation. So she brought down 
the nice, serviceable garment, and ‘“‘ clothed 
the poor’’ init. Then she gave him a dollar 
and a half, and made Bridget see him safely 
to the corner, and put him in the street-car, 
which would take him to the station. 

Her own blessings looked brighter than ever 
after the poor boy had ceased to darken her 
home with his sufferings. She felt happy 
that she had done so much for him, and yet 
anxious for fear he should fall again into the 
hands of the Philistines before he reached 
home. 

This was destined to be a busy day for 
Mrs. Murray. She had always noticed how 
many more calls wery made upon her charity 
just before the holidays, when the first severe 
days of winter seemed to bring all the wretch- 
edness of the city into bold relief. 

Scarcely was the epileptic disposed of, when 
she was called down into the kitchen to see a 
woman sent to her by one of her acquaint- 
ances. The woman looked thin and pale, 
and her hands were white by recent sickness, 
She said that her baby, three weeks old, was 
dead, and this was the first time she had been 
out. 

*¢ And now you are out in this snow-storm!”’ 

**Yes, ma’am. I couldn’t abide that the 
baby should be buried by the Commissioner. 
I never came to charity before, ma’am; but 
my husband ’s a mason, and he got a fali last 
summer and hurt his back, and hasn’t done 
a hand’s turn yet. I wanted to get a coffin 
myself. The lady who sent me to you has 


been round to my house herself, and seen the 
poor, dear little corpse, and sent her girl to 
fix up the place, and dress the little dear; 








and she gave me a dollar towards the coffin, 
and she said you’d give me another.’’ 

Mrs. Murray gave the woman a chair, and 
dispensed another cup of hot tea, while she 
sent the nurse-girl out to her friend’s to as- 
certain if the story was as told. The girl 
came back with confirmatien, and the mis- 
tress bestowed a dollar, with promises of cast- 
off clothing and cold victuals in the future. 
Her own judgment told her that it would be 
as well to allow the authorities to bury the 
little three-weeks old infant as for the mother 
to catch her death of cold going about beg- 
ging. But who should measure the depths 
of a mother’s heart? and if the woman felt 
so, ought not her feelings to be gratified ? 

‘*T am afraid the Christmas gifts I intended 
for my own family will dwindle into less than 
I hoped, if I go on giving away money at this 
rate,’? she mused, after the woman had de- 
parted; ‘‘ yet what keener pleasure can there 
be than the consciousness of doing good ?”’ 

Ah, yes, if you are really doing good, Mrs. 
Murray! But your wiser sister would tell 
you that the indiscriminate bestowal of money 
is one of the worst possible ways of doing 
good. 

That evening, in the temporary absence of 
her husband, a deputation of three gentle- 
men called to solicit a subscription to a 
church going up in the neighborhood. Over- 
powered by so imposing a committee, Mrs. 
Murray put down his name for ten dollars, 
although she knew nothing about the conduct 
or organization of the church, and suspected 
that the holiday calls upon his purse were 
already as heavy as he ought to bear. 

A few days afterwards, the Marrays were 
entertaining the Whites at dinner, when the 
evening paper was brought in. The whole 
family had just been rallying poor Mrs. Mur- 
ray on the ear-trumpet. 

‘*Hallol’’ cried Mr. White, as he glanced 
down the paper, during the taking of the 
plates, ‘‘here’s an account, Louise, of that 
epileptic rascal that you gave the coat and 
the dinner and the money to.”’ 

** What is it ?’’ asked all, eagerly. 

‘‘Oh, the community are warned against 
him. It seems he has a habit of falling down 
on porches and porticoes, and going into fits 
there; and he has always lost a good coat, 
and always wants money to pay his fare home 
to his mother.”’ 

‘*Impossible!’’ cried Mrs. Murray, her face 
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red, and her eyes actually filling with tears. 
‘And to think how I rubbed him with my 
own hands !’’ 

‘* And put camphor on his forehead!’’ burst 
forth Ellen, quite forgetful of propriety, in the 
intense interest she felt. 

** You should have used nothing less than 
your best Cologne-water, Louise,’’ continued 
Mr, White. 

** Don’t—pray don’t.’’ 

‘* What is it, Ellen? out with it,’ said Mr. 
Murray, seeing that the girl wasin ‘* fidget’ 
to tell something. 

‘Oh, it’s nothing, sir; only that woman 
with the coffin.”’ 

‘*Woman with a coffin!’’ 

‘*I mean baby, with a coffin, sir,’’ stam- 
mered Ellen. 

** Baby, with a coffin !’’ 

**You don’t mean to tell me there’s any- 
thing wrong there, Ellen ?’’ inquired her mis- 
tress, ready to cry with vexation. 

‘*Not in par icular, if you’ll allow me to 
tell you, ma’am. But Bridget and me, we 
thought you ought to know about her, before 
That dress 
you give her she went and sold. And an 
aunt of mine that lives opposite to her, 
ma’am, told us she had four carriages to the 
funeral of that little doll; and when they 
came back the drivers went in, and they all 
got drunk, and they had dollars’ and dollars’ 
worth of whiskey. And when that ungrateful 
thing comes here for the cold vittals, she asks 
us on the sly for the tea and the butter. We 
told her right out to ask the mistress if she 
wanted things like them.”’ 

**It is too bad! If those were not cases of 
real distress, what am I to believe?’’ cried 


you gave her any more things. 


Mrs. Murray. 

**Unless you take more trouble to inquire 
into matters, you had better give what money 
you have to spare to those who make it their 
business to look up the deserving, and let 
them dispense it for you,’’ said Mr. White, 
with his usual discretion. 

Mr. Murray was tempted to enlarge still 
further upon the subject, but seeing the dis- 
tressed face of his wife, he concluded to di- 
vert her feelings by taking a. merrier view of 
the subject. 

‘*I wish I had that coat back, Louise,’’ he 
said. ‘But there’s one good quality about 
my wife that keeps up the balance. If she 
gives away a great many articles that we 








need, she also buys a great many that we 
don’t need. She does not attend auctions, 
like Mrs. Toodles; but I shouldn’t wonder if 
she some day bought a door-plate with Tomp- 
kins on it, merely because she was asked to. 
Every once and a while she buys a map, or 
an engraving of Washington, or an extra bird- 
cage, or a green plaster parrot, which she 
afterwards deposits carefully in the garret, 
for fear I shall find it out.”’ 

‘‘Everybody must live! and they seem to 
sell so little !’’ cried poor Mrs. Murray. 

‘*She bonght a lot of patent kerosene-oil 
chimneys last summer, when we have not a 
lamp in the house, and never expect to have.’’ 

‘“‘It was a soldier with one arm—’’ began 
the lady. 

‘Done up under his coat,’’ interrupted her 
husband. 

‘Are there no really deserving cases, 
then ’”’ asked the wife. ‘Are we to shut the 
door in every one’s face who asks a favor of 
us ?”’ 

‘“‘There are real objects of charity, and 
many persons whose rough ways we might 
smooth, with benefit to them and to our- 
selves; and it is because these really have ~ 
such strong claims upon us, that we should 
be careful not to fritter away our means of 
doing good.’’ 

“‘Oh, Margaret, you are always so judi- 
cious !”’ 

‘* Wife, do you remember the watering-pot 
you purchased, when we were boarding, and 
not a garden within a mile of us ?”’ 

‘I hope I’ve done some good deeds in my 
life,’? cried Mrs. Murray, struggling bravely 
against the torrent of raillery. 

‘*You have, darling; you did a good deed 
when you undertook me,’’ said her husband, 
seeing that she was really distressed. 

**Ah! but,’’ cried Mr. White, ‘‘I under- 
stand that now! Heretofore it has always 
been a mystery. She only accepted you, sir, 
because it is her habit never to say ‘ No.’ ”’ 





Mopesty Anp Presumptioy.—The modest de- 
portment of thase who are truly wise, when 
contrasted with the assuming air of the young 
and ignorant, may be compared to the differ- 
ent appearance of wheat, which, while its ear 
is empty, holds up its head proudly, but as 
soon as it is filled with grain, bends modestly 
down, and withdraws from observation. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THERE were mirth and music in the brilliant- 
ly-lighted parlors of the Cleveland mansion, 
and youth and beauty smiled complacently at 
the graceful forms reflected in the tall mir- 
rors, while the white-haired burgher and his 
stately dame watched with parental pride the 
bright array, almost forgetting, for the mo- 
ment, that their own life was fast approaching 
its winter, in their delight at seeing those 
they loved sporting so blithely in this the 
happy springtime of their existence. 

And yet, though fair to outward seeming, 
there were serpents lurking among the flow- 
ers, even here. Folds of satin and brocade 
are no shields for the youthful heart against 
the assaults of envy and jealousy, nor can the 
costliest gems give peace and rest tothe brow 


that they adorn. A smiling face is no proof | 


of a happy heart, and honeyed phrases may 
greet us from lips secretly curled in scorn and 
derision. 

Perhaps they were thoughts like these that 
lent a quiet sadness to the fair face of Anne 
Cleveland, who, prevented by her infirmity 
from joining in the gayeties and sports of the 
evehing, sat quietly in the curtained recess 
that she had chosen as her retreat, and from 
which she could watch the gay scene, or con- 
verse with her friends without interruption. 
She had watched with tender pride the stately 
form of her beautiful sister as she moved 
among her guests, reassuring the diffident by 
her graceful courtesy and kindness; adding 
to the mirth of the gay by some well-timed 
witticism or light repartee ; chatting sensibly 
and quietly with the more sedate; in short, 
managing, by her delicate tact, to make all 
feel that they could act themselves without 
fear of giving offence. 

According to her original intentions, Laura 
had worn no jewels, and her only ornament 
was a single white japonica that glanced out 
from among the braids of her dark hair like a 
solitary star at midnight; while the plain 
but rich silk that she had chosen, in prefer- 
ence toa gayer and more conspicuous attire, 
fell in graceful folds about a form that needed 
not the adornments of art to render it the 





| perfection of youthful grace and beauty. In 


her dark, rich beauty she presented a striking 
contrast to her fairer sister-in-law, whose 
delicate loveliness, enhanced as it was by her 
elegant adornings, had won the admiring 
homage of the gay crowd around her. And 
never did newly-crowned queen listen more 
eagerly to vows of allegiance from her scarcely 
secured subjects, than did this youthful sove- 
reign of an hour to the delicately-worded 
flatteries that continually fell upon her ear; 
and for the time she fancied herself supremely 
happy. Those inner yearnings for a higher 
life, for something nobler and better than the 
vain existence that she had led heretofore, 
all were forgotten in the proud triumph of the 
moment—the triumph of youth and beauty 
ennobled by wealth and station. To her 
fascinated eyes all was real—the delicately 
worded compliment, the glance of unconcealed 
admiration, the air of profound respect that 
met her on every hand; and in the pride of 
her heart she would have deemed any intima- 
tion of insincerity too preposterous for belief. 

But although the ear could not be wearied 
with hearing, or the eye with seeing the adula- 
tion of her admirers, yet as she stood, flushed 
and triumphant, listening to the sweet sounds 
called forth by Laura’s skilful fingers (for, 
yielding to the solicitations of her friends, the 
young girl had, though somewhat reluctantly, 
seated herself at the piano, to add, if possible, 
to the enjoyment of her guests by the exer- 
cise of her skill in this her favorite art), a 
feeling of weariness crept over her, and push- 
ing open the door of the conservatory near 
which she was standing, she quietly entered, 
and throwing herself upon a lounge in the 
shadow of a huge oleander, whose slender 
branches, heavy with blossoms, almost swept 
her brow, she listened dreamily to the music 
within; while the air, soft and balmy as 
summer, laden with the perfumes of many a 
fragrant and rare flower, and the soft, sub- 
dued light, so different from the glare of the 
crowded drawing-room, united to calm and 
quiet in some measure the excited mind, and 
secure repose to the weary body. 

‘‘They won’t miss me,’’ she thought, 
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‘* while Laura is playing, and I shall be nicely 
rested in ten minutegs.’’ And with this reflec- 
tion she settled herself more comfortably 
upon her seat, prepared to secure all the rest 
that her limited time would allow. 

Meanwhiie, in her quiet retreat, Annie was 
listening with eager interest to the conversa- 
tion of a gentleman, who, seated by her side, 
scanned with thoughtful eye the brilliant 
company; now smiling involuntarily, as his 
keen sense of the ludicrous was aroused by 
some little incident, unnoticed perhaps by 
others, while now and then a shade of sad- 
ness crossed his brow as his sharp eye de- 
tected the furtive glance of envy, jealousy, 
or the bitter smile upon the lip of beauty, 
that told so plainly of the restless heart hid- 
den behind a smiling face. 

In person Doctor Goldsmith was neither 
stately nor commanding, being rather below 
the medium height, while a slight stoop of 
the shoulders made him seem even shorter 
than he really was. And yet there was some- 
thing in the whole air and bearing of the man 
that would always command respect, even 
when among entire strangers. At first glance, 
the snow-white hair and beard, and the deeply 
seamed and wrinkled brow, would have been 
taken as the signet of threescore at least; but 
a second look at the keen gray eyes, over- 
arched by the still heavy and unfrosted brows, 
and the firm yet genial mouth, with its double 
row of sound white teeth, would probably re- 
sult in the subtraction of a score, if not more, 
of years, from the former computation. A 
giant in intellect, keen and brilliant in de- 
bate, few could stand before him when the 
powers of his mighty mind were once fully 
aroused; yet in the home and social circle 
the eloquent orator and writer were forgotten 
in the parent and friend. Full of earnest 
longings for the good and happiness of his 
kind, quick to understand the real character 
of those around him, his active mind was con- 
tinually engaged in some scheme for the 
benefit and instruction of his kind. Never 
obtrusive, never presuming upon his own ac- 
knowledged superiority of intellect, the hum- 
blest never felt his presence burdensome ; 
while the refined and educated eagerly sought 
the pleasure of his society, listening with de- 
light to his enlivening and instructive con- 
versation. 

A college-mate of Mr. Cleveland, the ac- 
quaintance had never been discontinued, and 





time had served but to mature their earlier 
friendship; while to the large-hearted doctor 
the children of his friend occupied a scarce 
lower place in his affections than that filled 
by his motherless boy. In their younger 
days, ‘‘ Uncle Phil,’’ as they called him, had 
ever been the good genius to whose kindly ad- 
vice and aid they were indebted for their 
escape from many a childish predicament ; 
and, as they grew to maturity, it was his 
voice that encouraged, reproved, and cau- 
tioned, with the most judicious care and ten- 
derness, the fairy spirits that time and suffer- 
ing alone could tame. 

**Do you realize,’’? and the doctor glanced 
thoughtfully at the sweet face beside him, 
‘*that nine-tenths of the gay company as- 
sembled here to-night will go home with a 
secret feeling of disappointment in their 
hearts? a firm belief that had it not been for 
this or that untoward circumstance, their 
high anticipation of enjoyment might have 
been realized ?’’ 

‘* Perhaps it is so’’—and Annie spoke hesi- 
tatingly ; ‘‘ but J believe,’’ she added, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘that I could point out to you any num- 
ber who are, for the time, perfectly happy.’’ 

**Do so, then;’’ and the doctor drew his 
chair still nearer, that the conversation might 
not be overheard. ‘‘I own that there are 
any number of happy faces around us, but 
the student of human nature soon learns to 
put but little trust in outward appearances 
alone. But now for your happy list; I am 
all attention.”’ 

Annie smiled somewhat doubtfully. 

‘There is Hattie Temple,’’ she began, low- 
ering her voice as she pronounced the name ; 
‘*she has been the centre of an admiring 
group during the whole evening. She has 
had plenty of partners, while, best of all, a 
certain young gentleman in whom, as I hap- 
pen to know, she takes an unusual interest, 
has been particularly attentive. Admiration 
is to her the ultimatum of happiness; and, 
as she had that, why should she not feel the 
delight and satisfaction that her smiling face 
betokens ?’’ 

‘*Hattie Temple! that is the young lady in 
pink, with white roses in her hair, standing 
near the piano ?’’ and the doctor nodded in the 
direction of a merry group, of whom the young 
lady in question formed the centre. 

‘Yes, that is she. Can you imagine a 
happier face ?”’ 
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For a moment the doctor was silent, appa- 
rently forgetting the question, and when he 
did speak, it was to ask abruptly :— 

‘*Is this Miss Temple a musician ?’’ 

**O yes,’’ was the animated reply. ‘‘She 
is one of the best players in B——. She and 
Laura were always rivals in music at school, 
and old Monsieur Gautz the music-teacher 
used to say: ‘Verra-goot, verra-goot, both! 
but Miss Hattie plays mit the fingers, and 
Miss Laura mit the heart!’ ”’ 

‘*] thought so,’’ returned the doctor, with 
a quiet smile; ‘‘ you have given me the key 
to a little scene that I chanced to witness a 
few moments since. As Mr. Grant led Laura 
to the piano I happened to stand near this 
Miss Temple, and heard her say in a quick, 
sharp undertone, to a gentleman by her side: 
‘I don’t see why people always make such a 
fuss about Laura Cleveland’s playing; I’m 
sure I never thought her much of a player.’ 
And as I glanced at her I saw a mingled look 
of envy and mortification pass over her pretty 
face that revealed to me but too plainly the 
skeleton in her heart.’’ 

Annie looked both surprised and grieved. 


‘* How could she be so foolish and ungene- . 


rous ?’’ she said, rather indignantly. ‘‘ Laura 
did not wish to play to-night. I heard her 
urge Hattie to take her place at the piano; 
but she absolutely refused, saying that she 
preferred being a listener.’’ 

‘‘Humph! Her pride would not let her 
accept your sister’s offer; and this single in- 
stance of another preferred to herself will be 
the one bitter drop in her evening’s enjoy- 
ment.’’ 

‘What a pity that any one should be so 
foolish!’’ and Annie tried to smile away her 
momentary vexation. ‘‘But ali are not 
slighted musicians. Do you know that young 
lady in blue silk, with such beautiful auburn 
curls? That is Miss Prescott, one of the poor 
and proud sort, but a young lady of much 
refinement, and possessing many excellent 
traits. She has always mingled in the best 
society; although it is only by the strictest 
economy at home that she can be dressed so 
appropriately, and even richly, as she always 
is. That blue silk is new, worn this evening 
for the first time, and it is the consciousness 
that she is dressed as well as any of her com- 
panions that gives such a look of calm con- 
tent to her proud face. You laugh,’ she 
added, as she noticed a sly smile upon the 
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doctor’s face, ‘‘ at the idea of a new dress im- 
parting happiness; but I could show you 
more than one person who invariably throws 
off all her ill-humor and discontent with her 
old dress, putting on all the social and do- 
mestic virtues with her new garments. And 
it is not confined to our sex alone,’’ she added, 
archly; ‘‘I have seen a young gentleman who, 
while suffering from the ill-nature occasioned 
by an ill-fitting collar, could push a poor 
beggar woman into the gutter, because he 
fancied she was in his way, bestow a generous 
donation upon the same woman, when, a few 
hours after, attired in speckless broadcloth 
and satisfactory linen, he walks down the 
street, his good humor completely restored 
with his good clothes.’’ 

The doctor was about to reply, but checked 
himself, as he observed the young lady, of 
whom they had just been speaking, approach- 
ing their retreat in company with another— 
a black-eyed, sharp-faced girl, who scanned 
her companion curiously, while she chatted 
familiarly all the while. They passed close 
by the recess, and, not observing its occu- 
pants, continued their conversation in a low 
tone. 

‘** How well you look !’’ remarked the black- 
eyed girl, in an insinuating tone. ‘‘I never 
saw you look so well in anything. How I 
wish I could wear blue! it is such a beautiful 
color, if it only becomes one.’’ 

Too proud to show the pleasure she really 
felt, Miss Prescott made some careless remark 
concerning the new dress, and her companion, 
lowering her tone, asked slyly, while a look of 
wicked mischief danced in her black eyes :— 

** By the way, Helen, will you tell me how 
you cleanse your white kid gloves so nicely? 
I noticed that you wore this same pair all 
last season, and they look almost as good as 
new now. I never tried to clean any myself, 
for I always buy mine by the box, and so 
when one pair is soiled I can take another ; 
but I do really feel curious to know how this 
little piece of economy is practised.’’ 

Annie’s face flashed indignantly as she lis- 
tened to this insolent question, and as the 
two moved away she exclaimed, angrily :— 

‘*What an ill-bred, insolent girl that is! 
Poor Helen! her evening’s pleasure is over, 
for she will be uncomfortably suspicious that 
every one is looking at her carefully-preserved 
gloves, and wondering how many times they 
have been rejuvenated. And so ends my 
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second illusion,’’ she continued, more gayly, 
as‘she caught the gleam ef mirth in her com- 
panion’s eye. ‘Really, my case is getting 
desperate. But there is one, whose bright- 
ness of heart I donot think that even you can 
doubt—my brother Ernest’s wife.’’ 

She glanced triumphantly at her compa- 
nion, who seemed, for-seme reason, painfully 
embarrassed. A look -of sadness and per- 
plexity stole over his face, and his fingers 
toyed nervously with the heavy tassel of the 
window drapery, while the lines of thought 
deepened upon his broad, open brow. Once 
he seemed about to speak, but checked him- 
self, as if uncertain.of his position ; .at length 
he said, rather hesitatingly :— 

‘You will not blame’ me, as you ‘were the 
first to introduce the subject, for expressing 
my real opinion, even when I ssay that I do 
not believe that your brother’s wife is a happy 
woman. She has a quick, nervous tempera- 
ment, and is entirely carried away with the 
triumph and excitement of the evening; but 
you will see fer yourself that, in recalling the 
events of the evening, she will express no 
little dissatisfaction and chagrin.’’ He paused 
a moment, and when he spoke again it was 
with an earnestness and feeling that he took 
no pains to conceal:: *‘ Annie Cleveland!’’ and 
he clasped within his own the thin, white 
hand that lay upon the arm of her chair, 
while he watched her face with eager interest, 
‘*there is a work for you te do—a work that 
even your weakness and delicacy have fitted 
you more completely for—the training of an 
undisciplined, untrained mind, and from you 
alone will that discipline be reoeived.”’ 

The frail form of the invalid trembled with 
emotion, but she answered with tolerable 
composure :-— 

**T understand you; and I knom, too, that 
you are right, and that my very helplessness 
will secure me a patient hearing. But what 
can I do? I see the waste, the need ef culti- 
vation, and I see, too, that it is a duty I owe 
to God and a fellow-being to make an effort 
to cultivate this barren soil. But where shall 
I begin ?”’ 

‘*Ask God, and He will show you a way.’’ 

There was a certainty, a calm trustfulness 
in the words that fell upon the heart of the 
listener with all the force of prophecy, 
strengthening and encouraging her shrinking 
and sensitive spirit. 

‘*T will do what I can,’’ she said, calmly ; 
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and here the subject was dropped for the 
present. 

‘*You must just step into the conservatory 
and take a look at my lily that Captain McGre- 
gor brought me from Egypt,’’ pleaded Annie, 
as the doctor rose to go. ‘‘It is in blossom 
for the first time, and is, really, one of the 
most beautiful flowers that I ever saw.”’ 

‘*It is getting late for old folks like me; 
but I suppose I must take a peep at your 
Egyptian beauty.’’ And passing through the 
gay throng that filled the apartment, the doc- 
tor entered the apparently deserted conser- 
vatory, bending his steps toward that part of 
the room which Annie had indicated as con- 
taining her beautiful favorite. 

Roses and geraniums of every hue and va- 
riety lifted their blushing cheeks to meet his 
admiring gaze; the fuchsias nodded their 
scarlet bells, condescendingly; and a giant 
calla reared aloft its snowy cup, stainless and 
pure as that from which the redeemed shall 
quaff those leng-promised drops of the river 
of life. Althengh not an admirer of Tennyson, 
the doctor could not forbear repeating softly, 
to himself, as he looked upon the graceful 
array, those lines of Britain’s pet poet :— 

“The red rose cries, “She is near, she is near!’ 
And the white rese weeps, “She is late;’ 


The larkspur listens, ‘I hear, I hear;’ 
And the lily whispers, ‘I wait.’’’ 


‘*A pretty conceit, that!’’ he mused, “if 
that mystical Englishman did write it. These 
red roses always have a more independent, 
hopeful air about them than their delicate, 
pale-faced sisters; and that pert little lark- 
spur—only see what a keen, wide-awake look 
the wee thing puts on, just like some tiny 
sprite in his purple nightcap, listening for the 
footsteps of a mortal maiden stealing out to 
meet her }over.’”’ And thus occupied with 
the quaint fancies called up by the various 
characteristics of his floral favorites, the doc- 
tor found himself close upon the object of his 
search, almost before he was, himself, aware 
of it. Amn exclamation of surprise ard plea- 
sure burst frem his lips when his eyes first 
fell upon the gorgeeus flower, and kneeling 
down by its side, he examined it with evident 
delight and astonishment. 

“If I were a transmigrationist, now,’’? mut- 
tered the dector, by way of giving vent to his 
admiration, ‘‘ I would swear that the spirit of 
Cleopatra, herself, had found a refuge in this 
glorious flower. Indeed, if the Egyptian 
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queen were half as charming, I can svarcely 
wonder at the infatuation of the unlucky An- 
thony.’? Thus musing, in his own peculiar 
way, he bent still lower over the beautiful 
flower, softly inhaling the delicate perfume 
that stole upward from its gold-dropped cup, 
and watching, with admiring interest, the 
graceful curves of its velvety petals and the 
ever-nodding golden stamens nestled in its 
spotless bosom. In his abstraction he had not 
observed the sound of approaching footsteps, 
until they paused near where he was kneeling, 
in the shadow of a huge oleander, and the 
sound of feminine voices fell upon his ear. 
‘*T never would have believed,’’ squeaked 
a thin, sharp voice, which the doctor had no 
difficulty in recognizing as that of Miss Sallie 
Dashleigh, ‘‘that Ernest Cleveland would 
have made such a foolish choice. Why, she 
is a perfect ignoramus—don’t know as much 
as a child ten years old. Did you hear her 
ask Captain McGregor, who had just got home 
from China, if he saw any tea trees there ?”’ 
‘*Yes; and then she wanted to know if the 
Queen of China was one of these little ‘feeted’ 
women that we read of. I expected that the 
captain would laugh outright at that, but he 
didn’t even smile; he looked as grave as a 
church-warden, and, says he: ‘I don’t think 
that the empress has ever been ‘ feted’ at all; 
they don’t make much account of women in 
that part of the world.’ O dear! what a 
funny man the captain is!’’ and the speaker 
gave a low chuckle, in which she was joined 
by Miss Sallie, who continued, eagerly :— 
‘Tf you’ll believe it, she didn’t know who 
Evangeline was,’’ and then followed a some- 
what exaggerated account of the scene at the 
dressmaker’s, wherein poor Fanny had dis- 
played her ignorance, to the horror and 
amazement of the erudite spinster. ‘‘If it 
had been Hattie Temple, or Emma Mills, or any 
of those rattle-brained creatures, I shouldn’t 
have been at all surprised; but to think that 
the wife of a man like Ernest Cleveland 
should be so ignorant—it ’s such a pity! She 
will be a lifelong mortification to him.’’ And 
with this pleasant prediction upon her lips, 
the gossiping spinster moved away, followed 
by her companion, chatting, in high spirits, 
and utterly unconscious of the close proximity 
of the indignant doctor, who muttered an- 
grily to himself, as he watched their rustling 
flounces disappear through the door of the 


conservatory :— 








“The mean, ungrateful creatures! They 
can accept the hospitality of those whom they 
are ready to slander, even in their own house. 
But what !’’ and the doctor started, as asound 
suspiciously like a sob fell upon his ear, and 
listening a moment, he pushed aside the 
branches of the oleander, and stepping behind 
it, found himself in the presence of one whom 
he had not dreamed of meeting in so secluded 
a spot—the. young wife of Ernest Cleveland. 
Lying upon the low seat where she had 
thrown herself, her slight form trembling 
with the emotion that she struggled in vain 
to repress, while the hot tears forced their 
way between the slender fingers that strove 
in vain to hide the burning glow of shame 
that crimsoned the fair, girlish face, was one 
who, not an hour before, had been pointed 
to as the personification of perfect happiness. 

Pained and embarrassed, the doctor stood 
for a moment, uncertain what to say, by way 
of soothing the wounded feelings of his com- 
panion, whose agitation he was at no loss to 
account for when he remembered the ill-na- 
tured words, to which she must have listened 
as well as himself. But the silence was at 
length broken by Fanny herself, who ex- 
claimed, impetuously :— 

‘*O, Doctor Goldsmith, I wish I was dead! 
I never felt so miserable and unhappy in my 
life. To think that those who have taken so 
much pains to flatter me, and tell me how 
beautiful I looked, and all that, should really 
despise me so.’’ And the tears that accom- 
panied her words proved their sincerity. 

There was a tone of helplessness in this 
passionate outbreak of feeling that went 
straight to the warm heart of the listener, 
and he longed, oh, how earnestly, to clasp in 
his own that feeble, trembling hand, and 
guide that weak an’ wavering spirit in the 
onward and upward road. 

‘* The remarks of a silly gossip are not worth 
grieving over,’’ he said, gently ; but his com- 
panion interrupted him by exclaiming, vehe- 
mently :— 

‘*T wouldn’t mind it if it were only gossip ; 
but, Doctor Goldsmith,’’ and a vivid blush 
stole over her face, ‘‘ it is all true—every word 
of it. I am ignorant and uncultivated, and 
my husband cannot help feeling ashamed of 
me.”’ 

The shaft had been felt keenly, else this 
open confession of her secret trouble had 
never been made, especially to one of whom 














she stood somewhat in awe, and in whose 
eyes she had certainly wished to appear as 
well as possible. But now all of fear or diffi- 
dence was forgotten, as bending over he said, 
earnestly :— 

**If this be so, you hold the remedy for the 
evil in your own hands.’’ He paused for a 
reply, but she only shook her head, doubt- 
fully, and he continued: ‘‘ You have no na- 
tural defects to complain of, and ignorance is, 
in itself, an evil that can be remedied.”’ 

** But to think,’’ interrupted Fanny, impa- 
tiently, ‘‘of any one commencing a course of 
study after they are grown up and married! 
It seems perfectly ridiculous.”’ 

Her companion smiled, significantly. 

‘*When I was twenty-one,’’ he returned, 
**T could not read the simplest reading, and 
barely write my own name, I was an orphan, 
‘bound out’ to a cruel and avaricious man, 
and al! advantages of education had been de- 
nied me. The law required him to make me 
a present of a new suit of clothes on my at- 
taining my majority; but I compromised the 
matter with him, receiving ten dollars in- 
stead, and with this money I purchased books, 
and paid my tuition at a neighboring academy, 
working for my board, and wearing my old 
elothes, in spite of the jests and sneers of my 
schoolmates. Icared little for them. I went 
to school to study, and I did study ; and when 
the term was over, I worked and earned more 
money, and went to school again; and in 
that way, step by step, I managed to work 
my way upward, until the day I was twenty- 
five, lentered college. So yousee,’’ he added, 
half playfully, ‘‘that nebody is too old to 
learn, if they will only try.”’ 

Fanny looked thoughtful, and somewhat 
puzzled. ‘Do you really mean,’’ she asked, 
with straightforward simplicity, ‘‘ that if you 
were in my place you would commence a 
course of study now?’’ 

** You have put the question plainly, and I 
will answer you in the same spirit. I do 
think that if you feel the need of improve- 
ment, and allow either indolence or pride to 
prevent your improving the opportunities 
afforded you of mental culture, you are guilty 
of a great wrong, not only to yourself, but to 
your husband and friends.”’ 

Her head was bowed upon her hand, and he 
did not see the look of earnest determination 
that arose to her clear eyes as she listened to 
his words of honest, friendly counsel, or the 
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firm compression of the lips that indicated a 
power and strength of will that few would 
have given the thoughtless and apparently 
frivolous girl-wife of Ernest Cleveland credit 
for. 

‘“*Has my bluntness offended you?’’ he 
asked, aftera pause. ‘‘Ifso, I amsorry; but 
my earnest desire for your real good and hap- 
piness must serve for my excuse.”’ 

‘*O no!’’ and Fanny spoke earnestly, but 
with a calmness strangely at variance with 
her former excitement and agitation. ‘‘I 
thank you for your sympathy and advice, 
and if I live,’’ and she spoke with calm de- 
termination, ‘‘I will prove to you and the 
world that I am capable of higher aims and 
purposes than are found in a life of indolence 
and ease.”’ 

**God speed you!’’ was the fervent re- 
sponse; and with a warm hand-clasp that 
spoke of mutual trust and friendship, they 
separated ; the one to mingle once more in 
the gay throng, whose honeyed flatteries now 
fell with a tiresome sameness upon her ear; 
and the other to bow his head in the shadow 
of the oleander, while he lifted up his heart 
in silent prayer to God for a blessing upon 
that struggling soul, in whose weal he had 
learned to feel an almost paternal interest. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue long-anticipated party was over at 
last. The music, the langhter, the brilliant 
jests, as well as the covert sneers and ill- 
concealed taunts were all things of the past 
now, to be remembered with secret satisfac- 
tion or bitterness, as the personal experience 
of each might warrant. But to none, per- 
haps, had the evening’s experience furnished 
food for thought so deep and engrossing as to 
the now thoroughly aroused mind of Fanny 
Cleveland. Half sitting, half kneeling (a 
favorite position for thinking in her girlish 
days) upon the soft leopard-skin mat lying 
before the glowing grate, her flushed cheek 
resting in the rosy palm of one little hand, 
and her eyes fixed thoughtfully upon the 
sharp tongues of flame that shot up, here and 
there, between the lumps of half-consumed 
coal, as if a nest of fiery serpents lay con- 
cealed beneath tke burning mass, she mused 
with sad perplexity upon the self-allotted 
task before her- 
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‘IT must make a beginning,’’ she sighed, 
wearily; ‘‘but where? It seems as if I had 
nothing to learn. Captain MeGregor would 
probably recommend the study of grammar, 
with a few chapters of ‘ Travels in China,’ for 
recreation; while Ernest would, I am sure, 
urge the necessity of my cultivating the ‘mu- 
sical talent’ that he is sure I possess; and 


‘the Dashleigh’ (as Hattie calls her) would; 


recommend the study of her pet poets, of 
course; and so ou, for everybody has their 
favorite studies, as well as their favorite 
amusements and acquaintances.’’ Thus she 
mused, still perplexed and uncertain, when 
suddenly a bright thought darted through her 
brain, and, springing to.her feet, she ex- 
claimed, eagerly: ‘‘I have it now! I will 
find some pretence for being in Annie’s room 
every morning when Laura reads. to her. 
Ernest says that they read for mutual im- 
provement, and why cannot J find improve- 
ment in it as well as they?’’ Then glancing 
at the tiny French clock upon the mantel— 
‘*A quarter to ten! just the time!’’ And 
hastily smoothing her disordered tresses, and 
drawing still closer the heavy cord that con- 
fined the folds of her. morning dress around 
herslender waist, she stepped lightly across the 
hall, and tapped at the door of Annie’s room. 

She waited a moment, but no response 
came, only a strain of low, sweet music fell 
upon her ears, so inexpressibly sweet and sad 
that it seemed like the wail of a departing 
soul bidding adieu to its long-loved earthly 
tenement; and the tears sprang to the eyes of 
the listener, while a new feeling of sympathy 
and tenderness for the gentle invalid stole over 
her heart, as if the mournful strains te which 
she listened had been, indeed, an appeal to 
her for love and sympathy. The door was 
slightly ajar, and, pushing it open, Fanny en- 
tered without further ceremony. Her light 
footstep fell unheeded upon the soft, thick 
carpet, and thus, her presence unheeded, she 
stood for a moment, silently gazing upon the 
slender, fragile form of the player, who, 
seated at the piano, with her back toward 
her, ran her thin fingers over the keys with 
an air of mournful abstraction, as if, in the 
yellow and worn sheet before her, her wo- 
man’s heart could read a tale of suffering and 
sorrow unseen to other eyes. 

Unwilling to interrupt her, Fanny stood 
listening with rapt attention to this wordless 
wail, alternately admiring its mournful beauty 





and wondering at the unwonted sadness that 
its unfamiliar notes awakened. As_ she 
watched the skilful fingers, almost forgetting, 
in her admiration, the vague sympathy that 
those sad sounds had aroused in her heart, 
she started, as a tear fell upon the ivory 
keys, then another, and another; and as the 
last note died away, the player bowed her 
head upon the instrument, and a quick shiver 
ran through her frame, followed by a low sob 
of pain. 

Fanny’s first impulse was a selfish one. ‘‘I 
don’t know what her trouble is,’’ she thought, 
‘and I can say nothing to comfort her, of 
course. Besides, she will, maybe, be angry 
with me for intruding upon her. I had best 
leave her alone.’’ And in pursuance of this 
plan she moved cautiously toward the door; 
but before she could reach it, a sob so full of 
anguish that it sent a shiver to her heart 
arrested her steps, and, forgetting all coldly 
prudential considerations, she stepped lightly 
to the side of the sufferer, and raising the 
drooping head until it rested upon her shoul- 
ders, she whispered, tenderly: ‘‘ You are 
suffering, dear Annie. You ought not to 
exert yourself to play when you are feeling 
so very weak and ill.’’ 

With a delicate tact, born of true sympa- 
thy, she had referred to bodily weakness, 
alone, as the cause of this painful emotion; 
and, thus reassured, the weeping girl raised 
her head, while a grateful smile trembled 
upon her lips, and something of their usual 
calm peacefulness came back to the tearful 
eyes, as she said, quietly :— 

‘*Thank you for coming to me just now. I 
am not as weli as usual this morning, and 
when my body is weakest my mind often 
shows that weakness, and I am apt to grow 
morbid and melancholy, if left to myself. 
Laura has gone out to visit a friend who has 
been taken suddenly ill, and mother is con- 
fined to her room by a severe headache. So 
you see,’’ she added, with an effort at cheer- 
fulness, ‘‘that your coming is really a god- 
send to me in my loneliness.”’ 

A thrill of pleasure warmed the listener’s 
heart. Could one so gentle, so refined and 
accomplished, really find any enjoyment in 
her society? The morbid pride, born of con- 
scious inferiority, quickly responded: ‘‘ No! 
It is only a polite pretence.’’ But a glance 
at the calm, truthful face, united with the 
remembrance of certain friendly advances, 
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which she had heretofore treated with indif- 
ference, decided the question in her ‘ind, 
and, drawing an ottoman to the window, near 
which Annie was now sitting, she asked, with 
an air of unusual interest: ‘*Have you fin- 
ished your reading this morning? I thought,’’ 
she added, with some embarrassment, ‘‘ that 
I should like to hear you read; that is, if you 
have no objection.’’ 

A bright smile lighted up the pale face of 
the sick girl, as she listened to these few 
simple words, and with the subtle magnetism 
of a loving heart fully comprehended the mo- 
tive that lay beneath. ‘‘The way is opening 
before me,’’ she thought, and there was a 
deeper tenderness in her tones, as she an- 
swered, in her pleasant, familiar way :— 

“I have been disappointed in that this 
morning. Laura received a note last night, 
informing her of the sudden illness of her 
friend, Mary Evans. which would prevent her 
attendance at the party; and this morning 
she has gone to see her, when, if she finds 
her very ill, she will probably spend the day 
with her. My eyes will not allow me to read 
much myself, and I have a great mind to 
press you into the service, for this once. 
Don’t look so frightened,’’ she continued, 
laughing. ‘‘ Reading aloud is not so formi- 
dable a matter, after all, when one once gets 
accustomed to it.’’ 

**But I—I am such a miserable reader. 
You would find it tedious to listen to me,’’ 
stammered Fanny, painfully embarrassed at 
this unexpected proposal. 

Annie smiled—a bright, hopeful smile—as 
she took from the tabie at her side a volume 
of ‘‘ Lingard’s History of England,’’ and com- 
menced turning the leaves in search for the 
day’s reading. ‘I will run the risk,’”’ she 
said, with asort of playful wilfulness that 
few could resist. ‘‘ Here is the place,’”’ and 
as she placed the open book in the half un- 
willing hand of her companion, she added, 
gayly: ‘‘ You must not expect to pronounce 
all of those old Saxon names correctly. Laura 
and I gave up trying at the beginning, for 
some of them are really unpronounceable.”’ 
And with this comment Annie leaned back in 
her chair, folded her hands, and signified her 
readiness to listen, by a nod and smile of en- 
couragement. 

For a moment Fanny hesitated. There was 
a choking in her throat, and her heart beat a 
rapid tattoo as she lifted the book, and tried 





to cover her confusion by pretending to exa- 
mine the preceding pages. ‘‘ Don’t make a 
fool of yourself by exposing your ignorance 
toa Cleveland,’’ whispered the yet unsubdued 
pride in her bosom, and she half closed the 
heavy volume, almost persuaded to refuse 
her sister-in-law’s request, and excuse herself 
from what appeared to her as a severe trial. 
But the solemn words of warning that she 
had listened to the preceding evening re- 
carred to her mind, and with a sudden effort 
of will she placed the book upon her lap, and 
commenced reading its contents. Her voice 
was clear and pleasant, and Annie listened 
with real pleasure not unmixed with surprise ; 
for, anxious to do her best, Fanny took especial 
pains to pronounce her words correctly and 
distinctly ; while, as she became interested 
in her subject, her voice became firmer and 
more expressive. It was-no longer the tone 
of one who reads for the benefit of another 
alone, but there was a real interest and en- 
joyment that increased with each successive 
page, until the reader seemed to have en- 
tirely forgotten that another than herself was 
listening to the sound of her voice. Once, as 
she paused for a moment, to make some com- 
ment to her companion, she observed that 
Annie was making notes, with her pencil, in 
a small blank-book that lay upon the table 
by her side. 

**Do you always take notes of what you 
read ?’’ she asked, curiously. 

‘*Not always, but often,’? was the reply. 
**It serves to keep my mind upon the subject, 
and is, besides, an excellent way of acquiring 
ease and facility of expression, for I always 
add to the bare statistics my own thoughts 
and comments upon the various subjects. 

Nothing further was said, and the reading 
was quietly resumed, but that evening a cer- 
tain note-book was brought into requisition, 
which, when returned to the carefully locked 
writing-desk, contained Fanny’s first essay at 
this, to her, new style of composition :— 


‘* Edward the Confessor ascends the throne 
at the age of forty. He is of the race of Cer- 
dic, which pleases the people—a good, rather 
than a great king. His nobles rebel against 
him, and he asks William of Normandy to 
come over and help him. Imprisons Editha, 
his queen, just because the chief of the con- 
spirators, Godwin, is her father. (A pretty 
way to treat his own wife!) Compromises, 
and thus saves bloodshed. Gives his queen 
her liberty and place again—(wouldn’t have 
taken the place if I had been her). Assists 
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Malcolm, the exiled heir of Scotland, "to re- 
cover his inheritance from the murderer of 
his father—Macbeth. Dies January 5th, 1066; 
and was buried in the church of St. Peter, 
which he had built. (A decent man enough, 
I suppose, for those days; but rather a queer 
husband, according to my way of thinking.)”’ 


‘You found your friend very ill yester- 
day?’’ remarked Mr. Cleveland, who, observ- 
ing Laura’s pale cheeks and heavy eyes, 
rightly attributed them to her anxiety and 
care for her sick friend. ‘What was the 
cause of this sudden attack ?’’ 

They were all sitting at the breakfast table, 
and as Laura took her accustomed place she 
answered, with unusual warmth :— 

‘*Over-exertion. The poor girl sat up all 
night, the night before New Years, to finish 
a dress that was promised for New Year’s eve, 
and Mrs. Evans found her lying on the floor, 
senseless, with the blood flowing from her 
mouth. The hemorrhage was soon checked, 
but she is as weak as an infant, and the doc- 
tor gives but little hope of her final recovery.’’ 

There were many expressions of regret and 
sympathy from each member of the family, 
for the now humble sewing-girl had ever been 
regarded as a dear and honored friend, not 
only when, as the only child and heiress of a 
proud and wealthy man, she could count her 
friends and admirers by scores, but when smit- 
ten by adversity, fatherless, penniless, and 
well nigh friendless, she had striven, with her 
own slender hands, to keep the wolf from the 
door, by using the tact and skill with which 
nature had endowed her, in fashioning gor- 
geous attire for those who had, in other days, 
been proud to claim her as an acquaintance. 

‘*It was so selfish and unfeeling in the lady 
for whom the dress was made to insist upon 
having it finished so soon, when she knew 
that the poor girl would have to strain every 
nerve to accomplish her task!’’ broke forth 
Laura, indignantly. ‘‘A woman who could 
look, unmoved, into that pale, delicate face, 
and not hesitate to lay a heavier burden upon 
those already overburdened shoulders, must 
be either coarse and unfeeling, or unpardon- 
ably thoughtless.’’ 

‘*You are too hasty, Laura,’’ remarked 
Mrs. Cleveland. ‘‘In all probability the lady 
in question did not see your friend, at all, 
Her business was with madame, and, of 
course, the arrangements were left to her. It 
is not customary for ladies to visit the sewing 
room,”’ 





‘* But she did see her,’’ interrupted Laura, 
eagerly. ‘‘Mary told me the particulars, 
only concealing the name. It seems that the 
lady was very anxious to have her dress be- 
fore New Year’s eve, and madame absolutely 
refused, on the plea of extra work and the 
usual Christmas holiday. The lady was so 
much disappointed that Mary offered to go 
without the rest that she so much needed, 
and, by working extra hours, finish it in sea- 
son, and her offer was aceepted.’’ 

‘Of course it was,’’ returned Mrs. Cleve~- 
land. ‘‘No doubt the lady supposed that the 
extra pay was her inducement, considering 
her the fittest judge of her own powers of en- 
durance.”’ 

Laura looked grave and unconvinced. 

‘The strangest part of the affair is,’’ she 
continued, musingly, ‘‘ that she is so afraid 
of mentioning the name. She says that her 
act was prompted by gratitude, and that is alt 
she will say about it. She will not allow the 
shadow of blame to rest upon the owner of 
the dress, insisting that she is, herself, re- 
sponsible for the consequences.’’ 

‘*And so she is,’’ quietly remarked Mrs. 
Cleveland, whose matter-of-fact views of per- 
sons and things sometimes jostled rather 
unpleasantly with Laura’s preconceived opin- 
ions. ‘* With her delicate health, her offer- 
ing, though a kind, wasarashone. Shé had 
no right to peril her life to oblige any one.”’ 

Laura made no reply; but as they passed 
from the dining-room she said,. in a low tone, 
to her sister-in-law, who chanced to. be- nearest 
her: ‘‘Mamma may look at it as she pleases, 
but J shall always. look upon the owner of 
that dress as. Mary Evans’ murderer.’’ 

It was very strong language, but the speaker 
was much excited, and so.engrossed with her 
own thoughts. that she did not. observe the 
sudden pallor-that erept over her companion’s 
face, or the trembling, of her hands, as she 
drew the crimson, break fast shaw! more closely 
around her, shivering, as if a. stray gust of 
the wintry wind without, had, found its way 
through the heavy folds of her garments, 
sending a chill to her very heart. 

But, contrary to, the predictions of her 
friends and the physician, Mary Evans did 
not die, although her illness was long and 
tedious. Laura was, untiring in her minis- 
trations; and almost: daily Mrs. Cleveland’s 
kind, motherly face brought hope and sun- 
shine to the humble room where the sick girl 
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lay. Even Annie, braving the cold, to which 
her delicate frame was unusually susceptible, 
often sat for hours in the chamber of suffer- 
ing, calming the restless impatience of the 
invalid with loving words of encouragement 
and hope—precious drops from the fountain 
in which her own sorely-tried soul had found 
rest and peace: ‘‘Let not your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid. Ye be- 
lieve in God, believe also in me.’’ 

How like dew from heaven upon the parched 
and thirsty flowers fell those words upon the 
troubled, almost fainting heart of the sick 
girl; and as she mused, in the long, sleepless 
nights, upon the difficulties that beset her 
path—poverty, sickness, and possibly pEata— 
her heart grew strong to bear and to suffer, 
as she remembered those precious words of 
Him who cannot lie, and the cry that rose to 
Heaven, from her trembling lips, was that 
which, centuries ago, awakened the echoes of 
Judea, and thrilled the hearts of a listening 
multitude: ‘‘Lord, I believe; help thou my 
unbelief.’’ 

To Laura the change in her friend’s feel- 
ings were inexplicable; and one morning, as 
the three sisters were assembled in Annie’s 
room, for the usual morning reading, she ex- 
pressed her feelings upon the subject in her 
usual straightforward fashion :— 

‘“*T never saw such a change in any one in 
my life, as in Mary Evans. When she was 
first taken sick she worried continually, won- 
dering what would become of her mother if 
she should be left childless, and talking about 
the poorhouse as if she already fancied her- 
self there. But of late she has seemed so 
calm and peaceful, so unconcerned about the 
future, just as if she knew that she should be 
cared for, let what would happen.”’ 

*‘And so she does,’’ remarked Annie, qui- 
etly, ‘‘for we know that all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God.’ 

Laura’s face flushed, and she turned away 
her head to avoid meeting the earnest eyes 
that sought her own; but passing her arm 
around her waist, Annie drew her closer to 
her side, while she whispered, in those soft, 
pleading tones that fall so persuasively upon 
the ear, even of obdurate unbelief :— 

**Do not, my dear sister, in your eagerness 
to cultivate the mind, neglect the cultivation 
of the heart, that can, alone, insure true hap- 
piness.’’ 








upon her brow, that she tried in vain to con- 
ceal beneath an air of careless gayety as un- 
natural as it was unreal. 

‘‘Isn’t it strange,’’ she asked, suddenly 
stopping in the midst of a lively air that she 
was humming, ‘‘ about the presents that Mary 
has received during her sickness?’ When I 
went in to see her, yesterday, I noticed, on 
the stand by her couch, several bunches of 
grapes—some of the finest that Ieversaw. I 
couldn’t help wondering where they came 
from, grapes are so very scarce just now. I 
hav’n’t seen one before, these six weeks, 
except those that Doctor Goldsmith sent to 
Fanny, the other day. Mary saw me looking 
at them, I suppose, for she smiled and told 
me that they were the gift of an invisible 
friend, to whom she was indebted for many a 
luxury during her illness. She could not 
imagine who the donor might be, and as he 
or she (whichever it is) seems desirous of re- 
maining incognito, she has made but few 
inquiries among her friends, and those few 
have proved unsatisfactory.’’ 

“This is, really, quite mysterious,’? and 
Annie looked interested and curious. ‘ But 
has she no clue whatever, no note, or any- 
thing of that sort ?”’ 

‘*There are always a few lines, written in 
a female hand, merely begging her acceptance 
of the gift, and expressing an earnest desire 
for her recovery. But the writing is strange 
to her, and she can tell nothing by it.’’ 

‘But what are the presents?’ persisted 
Annie. 

‘* Everything that she most needs—a thick 
cashmere double gown, lined with flannel; a 
pair of slippers, just the thing for a sick 
room; fruits, jellies, and a host of conve- 
niences and delicacies that I can’t remember 
to enumerate.”’ 

‘*Who can it be?’ mused Annie. “I can- 
rot see what motive could have prompted 
the concealment. Perhaps some of her old 
friends, touched with compunction for their 
late neglect and indifference, have taken this 
way of showing their reawakened interest.’’ 

Laura laughed, rather scornfully. ‘It’s 
no time-serving friend that sends these wel- 
come gifts. They only fold their hands, com- 
placently, and say: ‘Poor thing! I suppose 
she has worked herself to death. What a 
pity that Mr. Evans should have been so un- 
fortunate,’ and that is all. Catch them giving 


Laura made no answer, but ashadow rested | a pin’s worth to add to her comfort. No; 
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this is some thoughtful and generous-minded 
person, I am sure; no sneaking Mammon 
worshipper, who fears the frowns of her gilded 
god too much to present her gifts openly. 
But I have my own theory in regard to it,’’ 
she added, rather hesitatingly. 

** What is it?’’ 

‘*That the donor of all these welcome and 
well-timed gifts is the owner of that unlucky 
dress that so nearly cost the poor girl her 
life. It is a delicate and thoughful way in 
which to express her regret, and the only 
suitable way, for Mary told me that they were 
unacquainted, and so, of course, she could not 
properly express her regrets in person. You 
are laughing at me,’’ as she observed a sig- 
nificant smile upon her sister’s face. ‘‘I sup- 
pose you think my solution of the mystery no 
solution at all; but it seems a very natural 
one to me.”’ 

‘* And a very probable one,’’ returned Annie. 
‘‘T was not laughing at the idea, but at the 
remembrance of certain rather harsh com- 
ments upon this same unknown, by a sister 
of mine, who insisted that she must be the 
impersonation of all evil, or she would never 
have accepted the services of an already over- 
worked sewing-girl. We must take care,’’ 
she added, more gravely, ‘‘to distinguish be- 
tween deliberate selfishness and mere thought- 
lessness. The one springs from a heart where 
every act is prefaced by the thought: ‘How 
will this affect me?’ while the other may be 
the offspring of a warm, but illy-regulated 
nature, selfish from habit, and needing only 
the proper discipline to bring out a thousand 
noble and lovable qualities.’’ 

‘* But how was I to know,’’ pleaded Laura, 
extenuatingly, ‘‘to which of these two classes 
the owner of the dress belonged? I do not 
mean to be unjust, but sometimes my sym- 
pathies outrun my reason. No one’s judg- 
ment is infallible, you know.’’ 

“True; but it is far better to judge too 
leniently than too harshly. Misconstruction 
has soured many a noble and generous na- 
ture, while a simple word of trust and confi- 
dence has raised many a soul from the lowest 
depths of degradation to honor and happiness. 
You remember what the poet says :— 

‘One thing must still remain in dark—the reason why 
they do it; 


And just as lamely can ye mark, how far perhaps they 
rue it.’"’ 


**We should all do well to think of this 








when we are tempted to pass judgment upon 
vur fellow-men.”’ 

As Annie ceased speaking, her eye fell upon 
the upturned face of her sister-in-law, who 
had taken no part whatever in the foregoing 
conversation, being apparently engrossed with 
the contents of the volume over which she 
was poring ;. but as she raised her head, re- 
vealing a face glowing with pleasure, there 
was a look in her eye that Annie found her- 
self unable to fathom—a look of gratitude, 
that was almost adoration. But in a moment 
more, the long lashes swept the glowing 
cheeks, the golden curls again veiled the 
half-averted face, and Annie was left to won- 
der at this silent display of feeling upon a 
subject, in which, as she supposed, she could 
feel but a passing interest. 

Months after, when by some accidental word 
Fanny betrayed her secret, and Annie learned 
that the owner of the unlucky dress and the 
donor of those welcome gifts were one, and 
that that one was no other than her youthful 
sister-in-law, a new feeling of respect, mingled 
with the tender interest which she had already 
learned to feel for the earnest, persevering 
student, whose long-neglected mind was gra- 
dually unfolding beneath her gentle, but judi- 
cious guidance. 

Gradually, almost insensibly, Fanny had 
learned to confide to her gentle teacher all of 
her hopes and fears, her aspirations and re- 
grets, her longing to make herself a worthy 
mate for her refined and taiented husband; 
and very sweet was the sympathy and en- 
couragement that she received in return. 

‘*The love-prompted contestant wins the 
race.’’ And earnestly and perseveringly Fanny 
sought to prove the truth of the saying. And 
yet, strange as it may seem, no member of 
the family, except Annie, seemed to have the 
slightest suspicion of the change that was 
going on so silently but surely in the mind 
and heart of one with whom they were daily 
associated in the most intimate relations of 
life. Ernest, absorbed in his art, and spend- 
ing much of his time in his, studio, knew 
little or nothing of the manner in which his 
young wife spent her time, and as he saw her 
cheerful and apparently contented, he was 
satisfied. Laura wondered, sometimes, at the 
new tastes displayed by her brother’s wife ; 
but attributing it to some girlish freak, simply 
passed it by, with the unutterable thought: 
‘It won’t last long, this wonderful fancy for 
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books. In a few weeks she will find a new the venturous arbutus, whose rosy lips are 
hobby.”’ ever the first to salute the warm spring sun. 


Mrs. Cleveland was too much engrossed 
just now in the care of her husband, whose 
failing health seemed a continual admonition 
to them of the necessity of hastening their 
preparations for the long-anticipated sojourn 
beneath the genial skies of Italy, to be very 
observant; and so, day by day, the change 
went on, unseen and unacknowledged by 
those for whose love and approbation the 
young wife and sister toiled so patiently. 

It is impossible to describe the eager long- 
ing with which Fanny looked forward to the 
contemplated visit to Rome. Everything re- 
lating to this now dethroned queen of the 
world was sought and devoured with avidity. 
Its history, ancient and modern; the lives of 
its poets, painters, and heroes; its architec- 
ture; the manners and customs of its inhabi- 
tants; everything, in short, that could be 
gleaned respecting it, was hailed with eager 
delight. ‘‘I can study there unmolested,” 
she thought; ‘‘for among so many of the 
gifted and wise ones of the earth I shall be 
minded about as much as a mote in the sun- 
shine.’’ (She had grown strangely humble 
of late.) ‘‘And, perhaps, when Ernest shall 
come back to his own land, laden with honors, 
he will not be ashamed to acknowledge her 
who walks by his side, as his wife and com- 
panion, in the face cf an envious and critical 
world.’? And her heart gave a great throb of 
joy at the thought of this happy possibility. 

She had dwelt so much upon the advan- 
tages to be derived from a residence abroad 
that she was surprised and half vexed at a 
remark of Annie’s, in reply to an eloquent 
enumeration of these advantages: ‘‘I am 
afraid, my dear, that you rather overrate the 
chances for improvement to be found in a 
foreign residence, You will find much to 
distract your attention and occupy your 
mind abroad, as well as at home, more pro- 
bably, for everything will be new and strange, 
and you will be apt to find the studies that 
now fill your mind and delight your fancy, 
when conned in the seclusion of home, tame 
and dull amid the ruins of the Colosseum.’’ 

‘*Then I might as well stay at home.’’ 
And tears of vexation arose to Fanny’s eyes, 
which proved how very closely she had 
hugged to her heart the bright dreams and 
anticipations upon which Annie’s words had 
fallen, like an unexpected snow-storm upon 





**O no, I did not mean that,’’ was the quiet 
reply. ‘You will, of course, learn many 
things that you would not be likely to learn 
at home. My words were only intended as a 
warning not to expect the leisure and seclu- 
sion for your studies that you can have at 
home.’ 

The idea was a new and decidedly unpleas- 
ant one. And determined to banish it from 
her mind, Fanny dressed herself for a walk, 
and sallied forth with the determination to 
seek, in listening to the congratulatory com- 
ments of some one of her numerous acquaint- 
ances, temporary forgetfulness of these, as 
she mentally termed them, ill-timed words of 
warning. 

(To be continued.) ; 





THE SILVER WEDDING. 
(Written for the Silver Wedding of Mr. and Mrs. A. I.) 
BY MARY E. H. 


On bells with merry joyous peal, 
Ring out a silvery chime, 

Sweet carols that shall fitly greet 
This coronation time! 

From myriad homes we've gathered here 
With garlands fresh and fair, 

Plucked from the gardens of our hearts, 
To crown this wedded pair. 


The opening buds and blossoms sweet, 
Shall tell of joy and peace, 

Of carnest love and memories dear, 
And many a beauteous grace. 

Forget-me-nots’ and rare Heart’s-ease, 
With sprigs of balm between, 

We 've culled for you and twined them in >» 
Our wreaths of evergreen. 


Matured and guarded by our care, 
These cherished flowers have veen 
Kept free from weeds of sel fixhness, 
That oft would spring within, 
And sunned by smiles, bright gladsome smiles, 
Bedewed with tender tears, 
We 've gathered now the choice perfuine 
Of five and twenty years. ~ 


And may time to these loving ones 
A golden harvest bring, 
Whose splendor shall by far exceed 
The hopes that filled the spring. 
Then garners full and work well done, 
Find rest beneath the shade 
Of the fair tree of life 
Whose leaf shall never fade. 








No man can avoid his own company; so 
he had best make it as good as possible. 








NOVELTIES FOR OCTOBER. 


BONNETS, SILK COAT, ETC, 


Fig. 1 is a Leghorn bonnet, in shape more 
like a hat than bonnet. It is edged all round 


Fig. 1. 





with black lace. The strings are of pink silk, 
and are attached to the bonnet by a very large 
rose on each side with buds and leaves. 

Fig. 2.—Fanecy straw bonnet, with white 
ribbon strings caught each side of the bonnet 
by a large rose. A wreath of leaves passes 


Fig. 2. 





all round the bonnet and the cap is formed 
of blonde and roses. 
Fig. 3 is a bonnet of fancy straw, trimmed 
outside by a circle of maize-colored vine 
leaves and grapes; the strings are of maize 
ribbon, with blue corn-flowers embroidered at 
one edge. At the top is a group of bluets. 





Fig. 4 is a fancy straw bonnet of the Benoi- 
ton shape. It is edged round with two rows 





of blue flowers. In front is a bandeau of 
black velvet, and two rows of the blue flow- 
ers; at the back is a row of crystal ball 
pendants, placed about an inch apart. The 


Fig. 4. 





strings are of blue ribbon, edged at each side 
by a quilling of the same ribbon, They are 
carried right across the top of the bonnet, 
having a bow at the top. 

Fig. 5.—Bonnet of white tulle, puffed and 
trimmed with a full wreath of white flowers, 
mixed with straw. The back is formed of 
Ponceau velvet and straw trimmings, and 4 
band of this straw passes round the chignon. 
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Strings of fancy ribbon. In front a few wheat- 
ears and fullings of Ponceau velvet. 

Fig. 6 is a chapeau Benoiton, or Mandarin 
of fancy straw. In the middle of the crown 
is a group of roses; at the edge are two rows 
of narrow black velvet nearly covered by ivy 
leaves ; strings of pink silk. 

Fig. 7.—Fanchon bonnet of green crépe, 








made in puffs, separated by bandeaux of 

small white flowers. 
Fig. 8.—A mauve crape bonnet, surrounded 
| by a crape bouillonné, fastened at intervals 
| with large cameos. It is covered with a Pa- 
mela made of appliqué lace, and also fastened 
with cameos. On the top of the head, in the 
centre of the Pamela, is placed a plaiting of 
crape, in the shape of a large tulip. Wide 
mauve ribbon strings. 

Fig. 9.—Lamballe bonnet of white crépe, 
trimmed all round with a full puffing. A veil 
of tulle falls over the chignon. The roses are 
a delicate buff with green leaves. 





Fig. 9. 
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Fig. 10.—New style of fanchon bonnet, made | _Fig..J1.—Musl* morning-cap, trimmed with 
of white crépe. A white ribbon, with fern | rosettes of pink ribbon and black velvet. A 
leaves laid on it passes over the bonnet. A | Benoiton formed of muslin, narrow velvet, 
and small pink rosettes falls under the chin. 
| Fig. 12.—Black silk coat for a little girl. 


long veil of white tulle falls over the chignon 
at the back. e 





The trimming on the cape and down the front | white cloth, bound and lined with blue 
is a band of purple silk braided with white silk. 

silk braid. The cuffs are of purple silk braided Fig. 14.—Back view of the boy’s paletét. 
with white. The back seams are covered with heavy blue 
Fig. 13.—Paletét for a little boy, made of | silk cord. 
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Fig. 13. 








Fig. 14, 








BRUSH MADE OF CLOTH LIST. 
(See engraving, page 293.) 


Materiale.—Cloth list, a piece of scarlet cloth, black 
velvet, gold braid, gold beads, 144 yard of scarlet worsted 
braid 1 inch wide. 

Our readers are aware that hard brushes 
are particularly unfit for cleaning silk mate- 
We present them with a brush which 
is perfectly suitable for this purpose, and 


rials. 








| 
| 


circle measuring one and a half inch across; 
fasten down, and cut the list; place both 
circles about one inch apart; fasten the list 
to one of them, and turn it round both, fast- 
ening it together now and then by a few 
stitches. Goonthus till the brush is as large 
as Fig. 1 without the quilling. For the cover, 


Fig. 2 





which they can make themselves with but 
little trouble or expense. 

Fig. 1 represents the back of the brush, 
which is worked in appliqué. Fig. 2 the under 
part, showing the way in which it is arranged. 

Take two pieces of cloth list, fifteen inches 
long, roll each piece tightly, so as to form a 





cut a piece of scarlet cloth from Fig. 1. Work 
the border and centre pattern over it in black 
cloth, edged with gold braid and embroidered 
with gold beads. Fasten the cloth upon a 
piece of thin vard-board, sew both all round 
upon the cloth list, and hide the stitches un- 
der a ruche of red worsted braid. 
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IMITATION CORAL SLEEVE ORNAMENTS 
FOR A BABY. 


Ten pieces of the finest and most brilliant 
scarlet worsted braid will be required. The 
work is done in crochet. Five stitches must 
be made and joined to form a round; this 
must be worked round and round, increasing 
a stitch at a time, until it assumes the form 
of an acorn-cup, when a row or two is done 
plain, and it is afterwards diminished by 
working two stitches together until it is 
brought to the five stitches again, when the 
thread is passed through them without work- 
ing, and a ‘‘coral’’ bead is complete. - About 
five of these beads must be made in a row, 
the middle one being the largest, and to the 
end beads should be sewn some scarlet ribbon 
to tie under the sleeve. We have also seen 
some made with three small ‘‘ beads*’ hang- 
ing to the centre of the large one, and three 
on each side of it, which form a pretty orna- 
ment, falling on the baby’s arm. 





A KNITTED SOCK FOR A CHILD. 


Tuts sock is knitted with fine white knit- 
ting wool, aad has a lining knitted very 
loosely with thicker wool. Take some large 
steel pins and cast on 63 stitches with the 
fine wool, divide the stitches upon three or 
four pins, and knit in rounds. The 3 first 
rounds are purled, and then the pattern is 
begun. 

lst round of the pattern. * Knit 5, knit 2 to- 
gether, knit 2 together again. Repeat from 
* 6 times more. 

2d. * Kuit 2, throw the wool forward, knit 
1, throw the wool forward, knit 4. 
Repeat from * 6 times more. 

Repeat these 2 rounds 4 times more; 
then knit 1 plain round, in which de- 
crease 14 times by knitiing 2 stitches 
together before and after each of the 
thick ribs. Purl the next 2 rounds, and then 
knit the sock the same as a stocking. For 
the calf of the leg knit the 24 first rounds 
alternately purling and knitting two stitches 
in one round, and knitting all plain in the 
next. In the course of the next 10 rounds 
decrease 4 times by knitting 2 stitches to- 
gether at the beginning and end of every 5th 
round. There should be 40 stitches in the 20th 
round, Knit 2 plain rounds, then 22 rounds; 
alternately purling and knitting 2 stitches 











and dodging the stitches in each round. Knit 
the heel with the 22 stitches at the back, 


backwards and forwards. The pattern for 































the heel consists of 2 plain rows, and 2 rows 
with 2 stitches purled and 2 knitted alter- 
nately. After 16 rows, give the required 
shape to the heel by knitting the 10 middle 
stitches and taking up one of the stitches at 
the sides, at the end of each row, and knit- 
ting it together with the last of the middle 
stitches. The pattern must be continued all 
the time. When all the side stitches have 


been knitted, take up (as when knitting a 
stocking) the 8 stitches on each side of the 
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heel, and with these stitches knit the soles ; 
take up the stitches for the foot also, and 
work in rounds. Knit 2 plain rows, then go 
on with the same pattern as for the heel. 
Decrease once in every 4th round. Repeat 
the pattern three times, and fasten up the toe 
as in a stocking. Take up the stitches round 
the foot and heel, and purl 3 rounds to mark 
the shape of the shoe. The lining is worked 
loosely either in rounds or backwards and 
forwards on wooden needles. It is sewn on 
inside, under the scalloped-out border at the 
top. A woollen cord is run in under the 
border to/tie the sock round the leg; it is 
finished off by small tassels. 





GENTLEMAN’S CROCHET. MITT AND CUFF. 
VERY WARM AND STRONG. 


Materials.—3 oz. of green or brown 4-ply Fleecy or 
double Berlin Wool; Penelope Needle, No. 1. For a 
lady, use single wool; Needle, No. 2. 


THE HAND. 


Commences with 37 chain stitches. 
lst row. Turn, miss 1, 3 plain, turn back. 
2d. 1 chain, 4 single, 32 plain, working the 
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stitches throughout the mitt in raised or 
ribbed crochet, which is formed by putting 
the needle into the lower edge of the top of 
the previous stitches, and working a plain or 
single stitch, according to the direction. 

The work should be tight, and this piece 
measure from 5 to 54 inches in length. The 
chain-stitch at the beginning of each row is 
to form the selvedge. 





3d. 1 chain, work all the row in plain raised 
crochet. 

4th. 1 chain, 4 single, the rest plain raised 
crochet. 

Repeat as the 3d and 4th rows, 7 times 
more. 

19th. 1 chain, 13 plain, then 10 chain, miss 
10 stitches of the previous row, and work 13 
plain on the remaining stitches. This open- 
ing is for the thumb, and the first of the 
stitches missed should be marked with a 
piece of thread as a guide for the rest of the 
thumb. 

20th. 1 chain, 4 single, 9 plain, then 10 
plain on the chain, and 13 plain on the re- 
maining stitches. 

Repeat as the 3d and 4th rows, 5 times. 

31st. 1 chain, 20 plain, 2 single, turn back, 
leaving 14 stitches. 

32d. 6 single, 16 plain. 

33d. 1 chain, 24 plain, then 14 plain on the 
lower row. 

34th. 1 chain, 4 single, the rest plain. 

35th. 1 chain, 24 plain, 2 single, turn back. 

36th. 6 single, 20 plain. 

37th. 1 chain, 26 plain, then 10 plain on 
the lower row. 

38th. 1 chain, 4 single, the rest plain. 

39th. 1 chain, 20 plain, 2 single, turn back. 

40th. 6 single, 16 plain. 

4ist. 1 chain, 24 plain, then 14 plain on the 
lower row. 

42d. 1 chain, 4 single, the rest plain. 

Repeat as the 3d and 4th rows 4 times, then 
place the foundation chain and the last row 
together, and join them by putting the needle 
in a stitch of each side and working a chain- 
stitch; and for 


THE CUFF. 

Work 44 plain stitches on the selvedge of 
the narrowest side, that is, 2 stitches to each 
rib; turn back, and work 20 rows more of 
raised crochet as before, and sew up the edges ; 
then for 

THE THUMB. 

lst row. Commence at the opening left for 
the thumb in the stitch marked, work 10 
plain on the 10 plain, then 3 plain on the 
side of the row, and 10 plain on the 10 chain, 
turn back. 

2d. 1 chain, 11 plain, miss 1, 11 plain, still 
working in raised crochet. 

8d. 1 chain, 10 plain, miss 2, 10 plain, then 
work 8 rows plain, then 1 single on the lst 
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stitch of the row so as to make it round; and 
work 3 rounds of single crochet not raised, 
sew the sides of the thumb together. 


THE BAND. 


Commence on the side of the 1st row of the 
mitt and work along the selvedge 50 single 
stitches, that is, 2 stitches to each rib, then 
2 rounds more of single crochet worked tight, 
not raised. This finishes the mitt. 
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Work another mitt the same, but, before 
joining the band, care must be taken to turn 
the work on whichever side will make it to 
match the first mitten. The cuff and band 
may be worked in another color, if preferred. 





A LADY’S COMPANION. 


Tus pretty little article is composed of a 
band of fancy leather mounted on paste- 





Eight 
little divisions of pasteboard covered with 
silk are arranged on the leather band. Each 


board, and lined with scarlet silk. 


little division is embroidered round with 
fancy-colored silks, and the outside of the 
case is richly worked with jet and gold beads. 





BRAIDING PATTERN, WITH SCALLOP FOR AN INFANT'S SHAWL. 


EMBROIDERY PATTERN, 
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SAUCES. 
CONTRIBUTED BY A HOUSEKEEPER. 





MELTED BUTTER, which I call a sauce, is, in its simplest 
form, a mixture of butter, flour, salt, and water; and the 
talent consiets in bringing those ingredients together, 
and in the quantities employed ofeach. It ought not to 
be a mixture of flour and water with a little butter added 
to it—this is the common form—but, as its name implies, 
it ought to be butter and water, with a little flour added 
to it to thicken the mixture. I deny that culivary re- 
ceipts can be put forth as doctors’ prescriptions, with the 
exact quantity to each ingredient to be used. The only 
use of scales in a kitchen is to see that the tradesmen do 
not cheat. For cooking, the cook’s brains are the only 
scales that can be used. I may be wrong, but I am very 
obstinate ; and therefore I will not tell you in what pro- 
portions flour, butter, and water are used by me in 
making melted butter. If you like your sauce thick, pnt 
more flour; and if thin, put less—that’s all I can tell 
you; but, in any case, make enough of it, for nothing is 
more disagreeable than to have to scrape the bottom of 
the sauce-boat. To be well made, the sauce should be 
smooth and velvety in appearance, and, above all, de- 
void of what are called knobs. To obtain this result pro- 
ceed in this way: Melt the butter in a saucepan, and 
then add the flour, which will amalg.mate very easily 
with it; salt and stir in enough of hot water, keeping 
stirring the mixture on the fire until it thickens; then 
serve. 

The above is the simplest form, but, like all simple 
things, it is thé foundation of an imposing array of 
sauces, to be eaten with fish, flesh, fowl, and vegetables 
without end. I shali tell you of some of them:— 

1. Beat up the yelk of an egg and the juice of a lemon, 
and stir in just before serving, off the fre. 

2. Use milk, or milk and water, instead of water. 

3. Throw in, just before serving, some chopped parsley, 
capers, or pickles chopped small. These additions are 
not incompatible with the arrangements Nos, 1 and 2. 
In fact, | never myself allow melted butter to be served 
without the egg and lemon in my house, be it made with 
water or milk. Some people, however, object to the acid 
ofthe lemon or the expense of the eggs, at the present 
time especially. 

4. Let the butter and flour get a good brown color, then 
add water, and when ths sauce is made, Worcester Sauce, 
ketchup, pepper, and other spices and condiments to taste, 

5. Use a mixture of half water and half tomato sauce 
instead of water, and add condiments to taste, if the to- 
mato sauce is not sufficiently flavored. 

N.B.—This is not to be used in dressing maccaroni, but 
only for cutlets, boiled fowls, with rice, various vege- 
tables, &e. 

6. Cut up some onions, a very small piece of garlic, and 
boil in milk, with whole pepper, mace, a clove or two, 
&c., tied up in a piece of muslin, and some parsley. When 
the mixture is well flavored, strain and use the milk instead 
of water to make your sauce; egg and lemon may be 
added if wished. Without these two last it is not a bad 
substitute for onion sauce. Shad or rock fish boiled in 
the favored milk, and served with the sauce over them, 
are not bad eating. The great rock to be avoided is ex- 
cess of any one thing in flavoring the milk, chiefly in the 
spice line, 








7. For puddings and sweet dishes the sauce is made 
in the same way, excepting that the salt is replaced by 
sugar, in larger quantities, of course. This should be 
made with milk or milk and water, and an egg or two 
used, with or without lemon, according to taste; or the 
egg should be beaten up with brandy or wine. I prefer, 
myself, a custard by way of sauce over puddings; but 
for the pudding of the present season brandy sauce or the 
pure liquor are the correc# thing. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Sovup.—Get what is called a good beef soup bone, boil 
two hours, leaving about two quarts of broth; break two 
eggs into some flour, and knead it very stiff; roll out in 
three sheets to the thickness of wrapping paper; spread 
them or a table to dry for half an hour; then place them 
on one another and roll them up as you would jelly cake; 
with a sharp knife cut very fine strips from the end, not 
wider than the thickness of a case knife; shake them up 
to separate them; drop into your broth slowly, stirring 
your soupall the while. Boil ten minutes; season with 
pepper, salt, celery, or a little parsley. 

Ham Piz.—Make a crust the same as for soda biscuit ; 
line your dish; then put in a iayer of potatoes sliced 
thin, pepper, salt, and a little butter; then a layer of 
lean ham ; add considerable water, and you will have an 
excellent pie. 


Gravy ror Fowts, or ormerR Deticate Disnes.—Take 
half a pound of lean beef, slice and score it, and a piece 
of butter the size of a nutmeg. Sprinkle it with floar, 
add a small onion, then put it all into a stewpan; stir it 
round over the fire for ten minutes, ther pour into it one 
pint of boiling water; skim it carefully; let it all boil 
together for five minutes ; strain it, and it is ready. 

Kepserre.— Take some fish or meat that bas been 
dressed (if fish, bone it carefully), and pull it into very 
small bits. Add hard-boiled eggs chopped, and as much 
rice well boiled as you require to fill your dish. Mix all 
these well together, with sufficient butter or cream to 
moisten them, adding a little cayenne, mustard, and 
salt. Put all into a saucepan and stir with a fork (not a 
spoon) until quite hot. The fire must not be too flerce, 
and the dish must be served up very hot. Some persons 
like it drier than others. This must of course be regulated 
by the quantity of butter or cream employed. 

Cretery Savce.—Make half a pint of melted butter, of 
course, using only milk or cream, or both mixed. Have 
ready three heads of celery, the white parts well washed 
and cut up into small bits, and boiled for a few minutes 
in water, which strain off; put the celery to the melted 
butter, and keep it stirred over the fire for ten or twelve 
minutes. It is better to put the celery in before the 
melted butter boils up—as soon as it is hot willdo. This 
is a very nice sauce for boiled fowl or turkey. 


Coryep-Beer Hasn.—The best hash is made from boiled 
corned beef. It should be boiled very tender, and 
chopped fine when entirely cold. The potatoes for hash 
made of corned beef are the better for being boiled in the 
pot liquor. When taken from the pot, remove the skins 
from the potatoes, and when cold chop them fine. To a 
cup of chopped meat allow four of chopped potatoes: stir 
the potatoes gradually into the meat, until the whole is 
mixed. Do this at evening, and if warm, set the hash in 
a cool place. In the morning pnt the pan on the fire 
with a lump of butter as large as the bowl of a table- 
spoon; add a dust of pepper, and if not sufficiently salt, 
add a little; usually none is needed. When the butter 
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has melted, put the hash in the pan; add four table 
spoons of water, and stir the whole together. After it 
has become really hot, stir it from the bottom, cover a 
plate over it, and set the pan where it will merely stew. 
This is a moist hash, and preferred by some to dry or 
browned hash. 


Coprisa Batis.—Pick up as fine as possible a teacup of 
nice white codfish. Freshen all night, or if wanted for 
any other meal than breakfast, from the morning; scald 
it once, and drain off the water; chop and work it until 
entirely fine; put it in a basin with water, a bit of butter 
the size of an egg, and two eggs; beat it thoroughly, end 
heat it until it thickens, without boiling. It should, 
when all is mixed, be about a quart. Have some puta- 
toes ready prepared and nicely mashed ; work the fish 
and potatoes thoroughly together as above, make it in 
flat cakes, and brown both sides. This is a very nice 
dish. as all who have tried it allow. 


Coip CaBpBace.—Chop fine and heat it in vinegar, season 
with pepper and salt; if not boiled with meats, add a 
little butter. It can also be fried; cauliflower and broc- 
coli can be prepared in the same manner. 


Breast OF VEAL with Oyster Savce.—Rub the veal all 
over with saltand pepper. Cover it with buttered paper, 
and then with coarse paste, baste frequently, to prevent 
the paper and paste from burning; half an hour before 
serving, remove the paste and paper. Beat the white of 
an egg, add a very little loaf sugar, and wet the veal 
with the egg and sugar, without leaving any lumps of 
the glazing, and brown it nicely. Prepare drawn butter 
with oysters, and serve the sauce in atureen. This sauce 
can be used with roast or boiled veal, to good advantage, 
if oysters are plenty. Serve with mashed potatoes, and 
celery. 


Superiok Venton Streak.—This manner of cooking 
venison is the most healthy, and perhaps the most uni- 
versally agreeable. Broil, as you would a rare beef- 
steak ; have ready a gravy, prepared with butter, pepper, 
salt, and a very little water; heat the gravy, without 
boiling or frying the butter; score the steak in small bits, 
not larger than a ten-cent piece, put it in the gravy, and 
cover tight, keep it hot enough to steam the meat suf- 
ficiently to coagulate the blood, but no hotter; serve in a 
covered dish, well heated. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Famity Cake.—Take one pound of flour, one quarter of 
a pound of butter, to be well rubbed into the flour, six 
ounces of sugar, three-quarters of a pound of currants, 
two eggs, half a pint of new milk, a little grated lemen- 
peel, a small teaspoonful of carbonate of soda; all the 
other ingredients to be well mixed before the soda is put 
in; then, when that is added, to be put into a buttered 
tin and baked at once. 


Brown Breap Pupprnc.—Take half a pound of good 
brown bread without crust; cut it into moderately thin 
slices; spread them over with cream ; lay them in a but- 
tered dish ; strew finely-shred candied citron-peel between 
each slice; boil half a pint of new milk; add some sugar 
and cinnamon; pour it over the bread, and when nearly 
cold, beat three eggs and pour into the dish. Bake for 
half an hour in a moderately-heated oven. 


Biack Cap Puppine.—Take a pint of new milk; mix 
into it by degrees three tablespoonfuls of fine dry flour; 
strain and simmer it over the fire until pretty thick ; then 
add two ounces of butter; let it grow cold and stir in the 
yelks of four eggs beaten and strained, and balf a pound 








of currants washed and dried. Put it into a well-floured 
cloth; tie it tight; place it in boiling water; move it 
about a little to prevent its settling, and boil it one hour 
anda half. Serve with sweet sauce poured over it. 


Lemon Cakze.—One cup of butter, three cups of sugar, 
the yelks of three eggs; dissolve a teaspoonful of sale- 
ratus in a teacup of milk; add the grated peel of one 
lemon, and the whites of three eggs, and sift in, as light 
as possible, four teacups of flour. 


Porato Scet Puppine.—Take a pound of mealy pota- 
toes boiled and mashed smooth; add four ounces of 
chopped beef-suet, three eggs, a little milk, sugar to taste, 
and a good dessertspoonful of powdered ginger. Put it 
into a well-floured cloth and boil for an hour. Serve, 
turned into a dish, with saffron or sweet sauce poured 
over it. 


CRANBERRY Tart.—Take half a pint of cranberries, 
pick them from the stems and throw them into @ sauce- 
pan with halfa pound of white sugar and a spoonful of 
water; let them come to a boil; then retire them to stand 
on the hob while you peel and cut up four large apples ; 
puta rim of light paste round your dish; strew in the 
apples; pour the cranberries over them; cover with a 
lid of crust, and bake for an hour. Fora pudding, pro- 
ceed in the same manner with the fruit, and boil it in a 
basin or cloth. 


Carrot Puppixe, Bakep.—Take half a pound of grated 
raw carrot, half a pound of bread-crums, the yelks of 
four eggs and the whites of two, a little sugar and nut- 
meg, a gill each of white wine and cream; mix all well 
together, lay a puff-paste over your dish; put in your 
pudding, and bake for an hour. 

Onxan@g CrEAM.—Dissolve one ounce of isinglass and 
6ix ounces of loaf-sugar in a pint of boiling milk, having 
first rubbed off the rind of five oranges with some of the 
lumps of sugar. Extract the juice of the oranges, and 
then strain the isinglass and other ingredients into it; 
add one gill of cream and the yelks of four eggs, which 
must be well beaten. Pour the whole into a saucepan, 
warm it over the fire, but do not allow it to boil; pour 
into a jug, and stir until cold, before you put it into a 
mould, 


To Ick A CAKE.—For a good-sized, use eight ounces of 
finely sifted sugar, put itinto a mortar with four spoonfuls 
of rose-water, and the whites of two eggs, beating and 
straining it. Then whisk it well, and when the cake is 
almost cold, dip a feather into the icing, and well cover 
the cake with it. Put it into the oven to harden, but be 
very careful not to leave it there long enough to discolor 
it, and keep itina very dry place. Some persons apply 
the icing with a knife, but care must be taken to lay it 
on evenly, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cumsuains.—To prevent chilblains the best plan is to 
take as much active exercise as possible, and avoid tight 
wristbands, garters, and everything that prevents the 
proper circulation of the blood. The most frequent cause 
of chilblains is the warming of numbed hands and feet 
at the fire; this habit should be carefully avoided. En- 
courage children to use the skipping-rope during cold 
weather—this is a capital preventive, together with regu- 
larly washing and rubbing the feet. We give a few 
household remedies for the cure of these disagreeable 
companions: 1. Take six drachms of common soap lini- 
ment, or opodeldoc, one drachm compound tincture of 
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camphor, and one drachm of tineture of cantharides. 
Rab in sharply with the hand, taking care not to break 
the skin. 2. Take half an ounce of white wax, one ounce 
of ox marrow, two ounces of lard; melt slowly over a 
fire in a pipkin, and mix them well together; then strain 
through a linen cloth. Before going to bed, spread the 
ointment on the parts affected, feet or hands, taking care 
to wrap them up well. 3. Lemon juice rubbed on the 
inflamed part is said to stop the itching. A sliced onion 
dipped in salt has the same effect, but is apt to make the 
feettender. When the chilblains are broken, a little warm 
vinegar and tincture of myrrh is an excellent thing to 
bathe the wound, and keep it clean. Another useful 
remedy is a bread poultice at bedtime, and in the morn- 
ing apply a little resin cintment spread on a piece of lint 
or old linen. 


To Sorren Harp Water.—We have foind no plan 
better for softening hard water than exposing it for a few 
days to the atmosphere. The water not only becomes 
less hard, but is aired and warmed, and is in every way 
better for watering plants than water from a well or 
spring. 

Mvuvep ALE.—Boil a quart of ale with a little nutmeg ; 
beat six eggs and mix them with a little cold ale; then 
pour in some of the hot ale, and return it several times 
to prevent its curdling; stir it well, and add a piece of 
butter and a glass of brandy, with sugar, nutmeg, and 
ginger to taste. A few cloves are an improvement. Six 
eggs will mull three quarts of ale, 


Care or Harness.—If harness is not washed occasion- 
ally, it becomes hard, dry, and rotten. Harness for ser- 
vice needs about two applications of neat’s-foot oil a year, 
but it should be washed as often as once in three or four 
weeks in strong Castile soapsuds, and kept in a dry place 
away from the dust. 


Yeast.—In two quarts of water let two ounces of hops 
boil for half an hour; strain the liquor, and let it stand 
in a wide earthenware bowl. When lukewarm add a 
small quantity of salt, say half a handful, and one-quarter 
of a pound of sugar. Take some of the liquor and well 
mix upin it half a pound of best flour, beating this ap 
thoroughly in the whole afterwards. The next day but 
one put in one and one-half pound of boiled and mashed 
potatoes; let it stand one more day, after which it may 
be bottled for use. It should be kept near the fire while 
making, so as to keep it about the temperature of new 
milk, and it should also be frequently stirred during the 
process of making. When bottled, it should be kept in a 
cool place. 


To Ciean Frioor-CLoras.—Sweep and clean the floor- 
cloths with a broom and damp flannel, in the usual 
manner; then wet them all over with milk, and rub them 
till bright with a dry cloth. They will thus look as well 
as if they were rubbed with a waxed flannel, without 
being so slippery, or so soon clogged with dust or dirt. 


POISONS AND THEIR ANTIDOTES. 


AccrpENTAL poisoning, although not very frequent, oc- 
curs sufficiently often to cause it to be a matter of import- 
ance that each individual should know the antidote or 
counteracting influence to be applied when any case 
comes under notice. There is often no time to run fora 
medical man, and many human lives have been lost 
while waiting for the doctor. 

Oxalic acid, or salt of lemons, is often mistaken for 
Epsom salts, aud causes death in a short time; a sa‘e an- 
tidote for this and all other acids is magnesia made intoa 
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paste with water, or a solution of common soap. Iu the 
case of Prussic acid, however, laurel water, or chloride of 
lime, and bichloride of iron are effectual remedies. Tar- 
tar emetic is another poison often taken desiguedly or in 
mistake, and large quantities of warm water should be 
given to induce vomiting, and powdered Peruvian bark. 
For arsenic, the hydrated oxide of iron is the only cure, 
in a dose thirty times greater than that of the poison, 
while for poisoning by lead in any form, sulphate of 
magnesia, potash, and soda, are good, and phosphate of, 
soda is a safe antidote. Mercury or corrosive sublimate 
is counteracted by the white of eggs or milk, and for sul- 
phate of zine or white vitriol, cream, butter, and ehalk, 
will act as preventives. For poisoning by copper, the 
white of eggs, iron filings, and prussiate of potash, will 
stay its action, and for sulphuretted hydrogen and car- 
bonic acid, free exposure to the air, and a leech or two 
applied on the head have proved successful. For all 
other poisons, such as fungi, poisonous mushrooms, lau- 
danum, strychnine, nux vomica, and vegetables generally, 
it is always safe to administer an emetic. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


PICKLED Ontons.—Take onions, pare and split them part 
open, not so that they will come apart; lay them in weak 
salt and water over night, then put them ina jar, scald 
some vinegar (not boil, as it kills the vinegar), with 
cloves and pepper-grains, and pour on the onions while 
hot. They will be fit foruseinadayortwo. * 


CHeaP BuT EXceLLent Lemon-Pizr.—The juice and grated 
rind of one lemon, one cup of water, one cup of sugar, 
two tablespoonfuls of flour, and one of butter. This will 
make two pies. Mas. A. A. W. 


PICCALILLI, OR Mixep Pickite.—Take anything that can 
be pickled, such as onions, sliced cucumbers, cabbage, 
mangoes, peppers, squashes, smal! green tomatves, cauli- 
flowers, martenoes, celery, green beans, nasturtiums, ra- 
dish pods, watermelon rinds, small green cucumbers, and 
Chili peppers. Lay them in salt and water, with enough 
turmeric to turn them yellow. Let them stand twenty- 
four hours, stirring frequently ; then drain, and dry them 
and put them into the jars. To every quart of vinegar, 
allow a tablespoonful of mustard seed, one of turmeric, 
and a handful of whole black pepper, one clove of garlic. 
Spice to your taste with mace, ginger, cloves, red pepper, 
and horseradish. Boil all but the mustard-seed in a bag 
in thevinegar. Let the vinegar stand till cold. Boil one 
dozen eggs quite hard, mash them in enough sweet-oil 
to make a paste; then stir it in the vinegar, which pour 
over the pickles. Put one handful of salt in every jar. 
They should stand three days, well tied up, when they 
will be fit for use, A. E. G. 


Poor Man’s Sponcr-cake.—Five eggs, half a cup of 
white sugar, whip the whites of the eggs, half a cup of 
sifted four, and half a cup of water. 


Cream-Curess.—The cream-cheese we make at home is 
much admired. We put a quart of cream into a clean jug, 
with half a teaspoonful of salt stirred in, and let it stand 
a day or two till thickish. Then we fold an ordinary 
cloth about six or eight times and sprinkle it with salt, 
then lay it in a sieve about eight inches in diameter. The 
sides of the cloth should come up well over the sieve. 
Then pour in the cream and sprinkle a little salt on it. 
Change the cloth as often as it becomes moist, and as the 
cheese dries press it with the cloth and sieve. In about 
a@ week or nine days it will be prime and fit to eat. The 
air alone suffices to turn the cream intocheese. M. A. 




















6 Ehitars’ Gable. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


O married love! each heart shall own, 
Where two congenial souls unite, 
Thy golden chains inlaid with down, 
Thy lamp with heaven’s own lustre bright. 
LANGHORNE. 


MARRIED LIFE AS IT SHOULD BE, 


Is the state of highest blessedness on earth, the nearest 
approach to the bliss of Eden. In this true conjugal 
union, which was hallowed by love from heaven, all the 
best characteristics of men and women are developed and 
harmonized in the happiest way for social as well as 
domestic enjoyment and the true improvement of man- 
kind. Wherever we find this perfect union of husband 
and wife there is a higher type of character in both than 
either could reach without this mutual sympathy and aid. 
Let us take a few examples from public life, as domestic 
happiness is thought to be more rare in high stations and 
with those who love stirring adventures. 

The English nation owes its chief glory, for the last 
twenty-five years, to the example of married life as it 
should be ; which. has made the palace of their queen the 
hallowed temple of conjugal love and faithfulness in 
home daties. Nor have four years of widowhood severed 
this true union of love between the royal mourner and 
her departed consort. Prince Albert seems still to live as 
the ideal of Queen Victoria; she seeks to carry out his 
wishes as she had known them; to keep his name identi- 
Jied with her own; to stamp his image into the souls of 
their children, and his memory into the hearts of the 
British people. And she is succeeding ; by her faithful- 
ness to his memory, ‘‘ Albert the Good’’ will have his 
‘* Memorial’’ set above—as it should be—all the crowned 
kings of that regal-loving nation. 

Who that studies this beautiful example of conjugal 
union can doubt that the faithful wife exalts her own 
royal character by her devotion to the memory of her 
deceased husband? And this reverence and faithfulness 
of Queen Victoria, as the wife, and her untiring watchful- 
ness and discretion as the mother deserve to be highly 
appreciated in our free land, where married life as it 
should be is of national importance, and home the palace 
of honor where sovereign citizens are trained to serve, 
adorn, and. govern this great Republic. 


Imperial France has also set a living lesson of true 
union in marred life, which, in that lax nation, can 
hardly be overrated. Louis Napoleon shows his nobiest 
traits of character in the loving honor with which he has 
always kept his wife beside him in all his exaltations. 
“You and I have done a good day’s work for France,” 
was his exclamation to Eugenie, lately, when he thought 
he had gained one of his boldest and greatest diplomatic 
triumphs. In all his plans she seems to be his trusted 
confidant and counsellor; to her he always turns for 
sympathy, appreciation, and support. Whateverchanges 
are before the imperial pair, let us hope that this true 
enjoyment of married life, love and trust in each other 
may ever bless their lot. 


One more photograph, giving an original view of home 
life under difficulties of a novel kind is before us, in the 
example of both husband and wife, as set forth in the re- 





markable work of Samuel White Baker, M.A.,F,R.G.S., 
in his “‘ Exploration of the Sources of the White Nile.’’* 
Englishmen are naturally explorers. Mr. Baker began 
his last expedition with the begianing of his married life ; 
taking with him his young bride, he, on the 15th of April, 
1861, set out on a voyage from Cairo up the Nile, hoping 
eventually to meet the East African expedition of Captains 
Speke and Grant (and he did), which had gone in search 
of the Nile sources from the south by the way of Zangibar. 
But after reaching Berber, Mr. Baker concluded to pass a 
year in learning the Arabic, and exploring the Abyssinian 
range of mountains: in the task of learning the Arabic 
his wife could be of real assistance. ‘‘Two are better 
than one,”’ 

At the end of the year’s work, June, 1862, Mr. and Mrs. 
Baker reached Kartoun, and in December of that year 
they set out to explore the White Nile. They had an 
escort of forty-five armed men, besides forty sailors, 
making with their servants, etc., a party of ninety-six. 


**On the 13th of January they stopped near a native 
village to return to her home a slave girl who had been 
taken to Kartoun. The natives expressed their delight 
by bringing an ox as a gift; but Mr. Baker describes 
these Nuehr natives as ‘ the most unearthly looking devils 
lever saw. . . In sober earnest, my monkey Wal- 
lady looks like a civilized being compared to these Nuebr 
savages.’ They are naked except neck beads and brace- 
lets, and a grass fringe round the loins of married wo- 
men, and the men wear on the wrist a spiked bracelet, 
which they use asaclaw. ‘I took,’ says Mr. Baker, ‘the 
chief of the Nuehr’s portrait as he sat in my cabin on the 
divan ; of course he was delighted. He exhibited his 
wife’s arms and back covered with jagged scars, in reply 
to my question as to the use of the spiked iron bracelet. 
Charming people are these poor blacks! as they are 
termed by English sympathizers; he was quite proud of 
having clawed his wife like a wild beast." 


The journey was fall of real excitement and dangers 
that make sensation novels seem poorand tame. Here is 
one stirring scene. The escort had determined to desert, 
and Captain Baker discovered it. 


“T was determined not to be done, and to insist upon 
the punishment of the ringleader. I accordingly went 
towards him with the intention of seizing him; but he, 
being backed. by upwards of forty men, had the imperti- 
nence to attack me, rushing forward with a fury that was 
ridiculous. To stup his blow, and to knock him into the 
middle of the crowd, was not difficult ; and after a rapid 
repetition of the dose, I disabled him, and seizing him by 
the throat, I called to my vakeel Saati for a rope to bind 
him, but in an instant I had a crowd of men upon me to 
rescue their leader. How the affair would have ended I 
cannot say; but as the seene lay within ten yards of my 
boat, my wife, who was ill with fever in the cabin, wit- 
nessed the whole affray, and seeing me surrounded, she 
rushed out, and in a few minutes she was in the middle 
of the crowd, who at that time were endeavoring to rescue 
my prisoner. Her sudden appearance had a curious effect, 
and calling upoa several of the less mutinous to assist, 
she very pluckily made her way up to me. Seizing the 
opportunity of an indecision that was for the moment 
evinced by the crowd, I shouted to the drummer-boy to 
beat the drum. In an instant the druin beat, and at the 
top of my voice I ordered the men to ‘fall in.’ It is 
curious how mechanically an order is obeyed if given at 
the right moment, even in the midst of mutiny. Two- 
thirds of the men fell in, and formed in line, while the 
remainder retreated with the ringleader, Eesur, whom 
they led away, declaring that he was badly hurt. The 
affair ended in my insisting upon all forming in line, and 
upon the ringleader being brought forward. In this 
critical moment, Mrs. Baker, with great tact, came for- 

* We hope this work will be republished in America, 
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ward and implored me to forgive him if he kissed my 
hand and begged for pardon. This compromise com- 
pletely won the men, who, although a few minutes before 
in open mutiny, now called upon their ringleader, Eesur, 
to apologize, and that all would be right. I made them 
a rather bitter speech, and dismissed them.”’ 


Another crisis occurred, when Mr. Baker had been dis- 
appointed by the Turkish party, who would not permit 
him to travel with them. He therefore pushed on ahead 
to prevent their mischief; but the Turks passed him, 
showing their ill will, and everything would have been 
lost but for Mrs. Baker. Ibrahim, the Arab Turk, was 
the last to pass. He did not look at them. In another 
instant he would pass her beyond call. Mr. Baker 
says:— 


“The fate of the expedition was, at this critical mo- 
ment, retrieved by Mrs. Baker. She implored me to call 
him, to insist upon a personal explanation, and to offer 
him some present in the event of establishing amicable 
relations. I could not condescend to address the sullen 
scoundrel. He was in the act of passing us, and success 
depended upon that instant. Mrs. Baker herself called 
him. For the moment he made no reply; but, upon my 
repeating the call in a lond key, he turned his donkey 
towards us and dismounted.”’ 


An agreement was made, and they were saved. 

And thus this true husband and wife kept resolutely to 
their duties, each seeking the other's welfare, and through 
all the terrible scenes of nearly two years’ struggle on- 
ward, and hair-breadth ‘scapes, to which Othello’s were 
pastimes, to the heart of Africa, they held their love for 
each other, and their faith in their purpose and in God ; 
they never blenched nor despaired. Just before they 
reached the goal of their wishes, the long-sought lake, 
one reviewer says of them :— 


* Let us look at the situation of this highly-bred lady 
and gentleman for one instant, and think of it afterwards. 
The wealth, youth, health, talent, aud hosts 
of friends. Yet here they are, in the heart of Africa, un- 
der the equator, for what? to solve a geographical prob- 
lem. Sick with fever nearly to death, their last quinine 
gone months before, the last precious reserve of it left by 
Speke, upon which they had depended; with the road 
homeward still open ; with the dreadful Asua threatening 
to flood behind them, and detain them for another year in 
this pestilential country, which meant to them death ; 
here they lay fever-stricken together. Behind them was 
everything the world can give; before them a mere sci- 
entific problem, the mere verification of some two hundred 
miles of a river-course, and the examination of, as they 
thought, a second-class lake. Mr. Baker would have 
turned and given up his darling project for his wife’s 
sake; but even ia the sharpest spasms of the ague fit, she 
consistently urged him onwards. They went onwards, 
and met their reward.’’ 


Yes, they were rewarded. This is Mr. Baker’s eloquent 
burst of rejoicing when, on the 14th of March, 1864, the 
glory of the grand expanse of water lay before him :— 


“Tt is impossible to describe the triumph of that mo- 
ment. Here was the reward for all our labor—for the 
years of tenacity with which we had toiled through 
Africa. England had won the sources of the Nile! Long 
vdefore I reached this spot I had arranged to give three 
cheers with all our men, in English style, in honor of the 
discovery ; but now that I looked down upon the great 
inland sea lying nestled in the very heart of Africa, and 
thought how vainly mankind had sought these sources 
throughout so many ages, and reflected that I had been 
the humble instrument permitted to unravel this portion 
of the t mystery when so many greater than I had 
failed, I felt too serious to vent my wee in vain cheers 
for victory, and I sincerely thanked God for having 
guided and supported us through all dangers to the good 
end. I was about 1,500 feet above the lake, and I looked 
down from the steep granite cliff upon those welcome 
waters—upon that vast reservoir which nourished Egypt 
and brought fertility where all was wilderness—upon 
that great source so long hidden from mankind; that 
souree of bounty and of blessings to millions of human 
beings; and as one of the greatest objects in nature, I 
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determined to honor it with a great name. As an im- 
perishable memorial of one loved and mourned by our 
gracious queen and deplored 34 every Englishman, I 
called this great lake ‘the Albert N’yanza.’ The Victoria 
and the Albert lakes are the two sources of the Nile.”’ 


“That his perils were shared by his wife trebles the 
interest of Mr. Baker’s story,’’ says one of his critics; and 
he adds: “ Mr. Baker took his wife and in her his English 
home with him wherever he went.”” It is to this home tie, 
and the strength of the virtues and principles which un- 
derlie its holy influence, that the success of this explora- 
tion must have its influence for good. Through Mr. 
Baker’s example the worship of the true God and the 
sacredness of true marriage have reached the heart of 
Africa! 


OH, TIME HATH FLED! 


On, time hath fied since a sweet surprise 
Kindied my brow and cheek with red ; 
*Twas a Sabbath morn, and the church bells’ chime 
Gayly swung in the tower o’erhead ; 
Gayly swung, yet within my breast 
Life’s pendulum beat a merrier tune ; 
**Oh, forget me not!’’ were the words you said 
On that Sabbath morn in the month of June. 


I entered the little rustic porch, 
And quietly took my seat the while; 

The prayers were said, and the hymns were sought, 
As I looked askance at the southern aisle; 

You know, and I know, and the years shall pass, 
And your false heart bend to love’s power a slave; 

But say, will you meet with the earnest thought 
That revealed itself in that old church nave? L. 


EDUCATORS. 


Pavt Frrepricn Ricuter, in his celebrated “ Levana ; 
or, the Doctrine of Education,’’ has given many valuable 
suggestions concerning the training of children. This 
work is not sufficiently known in America to be appre- 
ciated as it deserves; we shall give selections occasion- 
ally, as we have room, and counsel our readers to study 
his teachings. 


“In the middle ranks the men educate the best, be- 
cause the women are little educated; in the higher 
classes, generally, the women are the best educators, be- 
cause there they are more carefully brought up than the 
men. What can the man do? a philosopher, we will 
suppose, or a minister uf public affairs, a soldier, a presi- 
dent, poet or artist? 

“In the very first instance, he must love and recom- 
pense his wife better, in order that she, by double support, 
the love of her children and the love of her husband, may 
more easily carry out the most difficult part of education, 
the first. In this way the husband may bestow eare and 
attention on the first and most important education, that 
given by the mother, which no after tutors, schools, or 
paternal praise and blame can ever replace; that is to 
say, he will exercise the law-giving power of education, 
the mother the administrative. 

** Let the husband only continue to be the lover of his 
wife and she will listen to what he says about education, 
at least of the mind. How readily will a noble-minded 
marriageable girl, or a bride surveying from afar her 
future work, listen to the educational rules which even a 
youth gives? And when married, a woman willingly 
adopts many a good suggestion about the education of 
her children which a stranger offers. Only by the unioa 
of manly energy and decision, with womanly gentleness, 
does the child rest and sail as at the conflux of two 
streams; or in another figare, the sun raises the tide, and 
so does the moon; but he raises it only one foot, she 
three, and both united four. The husband only marks 
fall stops in the child’s life, the wife commas and semi- 
colons, and both more Soupestty: 

*“‘One might exclaim, ‘Mothers, be fathers! and 
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* Fathers, be mothers!’ for the two sexes perfect the human 
race, aa Mars and Venus give birth to barmony. The 
man works by exciting powers; the woman by maintain- 
ing order and harmony among them. The man in whom 
the state, or his own genius, destroys the balance of 
powers for the advantage of one, will always bring the 
overlaying influence to education; the soldier will edu- 
cate warlikely; the poet poetically; the divine piousl 
the mother only will educate humanly. For only the 
woman needs to develop nothing in herself but the pure 
human being ; as in an Aolian harp, no string predomi- 
nates over the rest, but the melody of its tones proceeds 
from unison, and returns to it.” 


MEDICAL EDUCATION FOR LADIES. 


Taz Docrress is ABRoAD.—From the Seventeenth An- 
nual Report of the Pennsylvania ‘*Female Medical Col- 
lege,’’ we gather the following intelligence, which cannot 
fail of interesting our readers :— 


“Our College, the first in the world regularly organ- 
ized for the instruction of women in the various depart- 
ments of learning taught in the best medical schools, was 
chartered March llth, 1850, and opened its first session 
October 12th, 1850, with a Faculty of six Professors—regu- 
lar practitioners, and graduates of regular schools. 

“During the early years of its existence, the College 
struggled with many difficulties. Seventy-one students 
have received the diploma of the Institution since its 
inception, and about four times that number have ma- 
triculated and attended its lectures. 

“Three of the chairs of the College are filled by its 
se. and many more now occupy honored and pro- 

table positions in their respective localities, as successful 
practitioners of medicine. The general testimony of these 
is, that the best physicians meet them freely and kindly 
in consultation, and that they find abcunding interest 
and enjoyment in their professional labors. Instead of 
the strain and unrest of a false position, they realize the 
deep satisfaction of a congenial and ennobling occupation. 

“Quite a large percentage have been the daughters, 
sisters, or wives of physicians, and thus have not only 
possessed facilities for study, but have been able to com- 
mence practice at home, receiving aid from those inte 
rested in their welfare, and giving it in return. 

“‘A few have made their practice largely a consulting 
or office practice. Still others in their professional capa- 
city have entered seminaries of learning, hospitals, or 
other establishments, where they receive good remunera- 
tion; and the demand there is for the services of medical 
women as teachers and lecturers upon sanitary subjects, 
evinces that the possession of a sound medical education 
is already appreciated in the community as an instru- 
meut of power and a means of extending usefulnéss. 
Indeed, the whole evidence shows that, if to thorough 
medical knowledge, a woman unites high moral qualities 
and practical good sense, a full and glorious career is 
open before her, and success is already assured.” 


The success in our country has roused the British public 
to the need of reform in this matter of fitting women to 
become physicians for their own sex and for children. 
“The Ladies’ Sanitary Society of England” has been in 
active operation some years, doing much good. A 
** Ladies’ Medical College’’ was opened in London, Octo- 
ber, 1864; and lately one young woman, Miss Garrett, 
was admitted to practise as a druggist, being found ex- 
ceedingly well prepared for the profession. Eminent 
physicians in Great Britain seem favorable to this idea of 
qualifying women to become helpers in the curative art ; 
and they have begun right. The institutions bear the 
titles suited to women of education, who ere to hold pro- 
fessional rank. They do not have Medical Colleges for 
“ Females," but for ‘‘Ladies.” 

We hope our American Colleges will soon follow suck 
good examples. This is not a trifling matter. The Col- 
lege is made more respectable by a good name—its right 
name; and this change would, we have no doubt, bring 
to our American Medical Colleges for women a large in- 
crease in the number of ladies who would enter the pro- 
fons 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 


**Socta, Lire or THe CuHrinesg.’’**—We are scarcely 
aware, we women, until we examine heathen institu- 
tions, how much we owe to Christianity for even the 
lower forms of social and domestic enjoyment. Where 
the Bible is not known, woman is degraded and cruelly 
oppressed, and social life is a system of set forms and 
unvarying ceremonies, where only men congregate. 
This life of etiquette seems to have paralyzed the moral 
sense of the Chinese; the frightful immorality of the 
nation shows more terrible features, because there is a 
high degree of intelligence in their peculiar civilization. 
We wish the reverend author had given more information 
respecting the condition of the Chinese women. Until 
this ignorant and miserable half of the three hundred 
millions of that nation are cared for and reached by 
Christian missionaries, the Gospel wili make slow pro- 
gress in China. Is this impediment, this dead wail of 
humanity, sufficiently considered in our missions? What 
does it avail to preach the Gospel to a few men, while the 
women are left in blank ignorance devoted to their idols? 
Satan’s kingdom in heathendom is maintained by the de- 
gradation and superstition of the women. 


Women’s Union Missionary Socrsty OF AMERICA FOR 
HeaTHen Lanps.—We have our Philadelphia Branch 
Repert now ready. We want aid. Who will help us? 
We have one generous donation to record this month. 

Mrs. Susan 8, Brown, Princeton, New Jersey, $25. 

Wuat Poxcn says apovr PLarn Women.—“ A plain 
wife has no beauty to lose—and with all her husband's 
liking. Plainness washes and wears—and don't paint, 
ma’am? Plain good looks, resulting from mental quali- 
ties, will last a lifetime. A middle-aged lady, once a 
plain girl, is commonly no less handsome than most other 
middle-aged ladies, and often handsomer. She may still 
look as well as ever she did, when the belle of former 
ball-rooms may have shrunk into a Sycorax, or swollen 
into a grampus. 

“A plain woman and a plain joint; both well dressed 
in their way. None of your French kickshaws and toys. 
That is what I say to my nephew, ma’am. 

‘*T also say that when a man marries a plain woman 
with his eyes open, he cannot be deluded by appearances 
into marrying a fool.”’ 

How To GaTHER AND PRESERVE SeA-Mosses.—‘‘Go to 
the shore at low tide, after a blow from the sea. The best 
time is after the moon falls, for the tides are lowest then. 
Examine narrowly everything on the sand and rocks, 
and take up with your stick (which you had better have 
stout enough to steady your steps in passing over slimy 
rocks) everything you see that looks nearest like nothing. 
Then fish all you can of the same sort from the 
waves. Pick for the bright colors, but do net always re- 
ject dull ones. They often change to bright, or at least 
deep hues after pressing. Put them, with salt water, in 
your pail, and when you get home take a fine stick, or a 
large needle, and having poured your treasures into a 
bowl, slip a piece of paper under them, one at a time, and 
float and pick them out; then lift them carefully, gently, 
tenderly from the water, and hang them uptodry, When 
perfectly dry, place them between pasteboards and press 
them for several hours. The heavier the pressure the 
better. By the time they are done you will appreciate 
them, if no one else does.’’ 

An Excetient Institvriox.—‘‘ In New York City there 
is ‘A Home for Young Women,’ to supply those visiting 
the city for the purpose of Fs semen, bt gga witha 
temporary home, under whol nees, until they 
attain their object. The institution ie situated at 174 and 
176 East Fourteenth Street, and comprises two buildings 
Fg ape amg A fitted up for the convenience of the inmates. 
It is under the management of an Executive Committee 
and a Superintendent. Last year one hundred and forty 
ey were furnished with homes in the institution. 

t now contains sixty inmates.’ 








* See Literary Notices, page 357. 
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How to Have Goop Servants.—‘‘If you want attached 
servants, be an attached mistress. Let your thoughtful- 
ness show itself in little things. Speak courteously, not 
eurtly. Spare them trouble, and thank them for the 
courtesy they show to you. Be considerate, but not in- 
trusive. Recognize the fact that servants must have in- 
terests of their own, some occupation which affords a 
relief from the constant strain of service; and do not pry 
too closely into their concerns, or arrange too miaately 
the orderin which they are to get through their business.” 


INSANITY IN Fraxce.—The Paris correspondent of the 
London Star writes: ‘‘Among other interesting papers 
which were read at the last meeting of the Academy of 
Sciences, one on mental diseases in France attracted con- 
siderable attention. From this paper it appears that in 
1861 there were no less than 84,000 lunatics in this coun- 
wi that is, about 1-429th of the whole population. Out 
of that number 358 cases ouly were traceable to intense 
mental application. This is, to my idea, a very signifi- 
cant fact, inasmuch as a good many physicians have a 
habit of attributing the greater mass of lunacy to over- 
study. The truth is, that in France dissipation, absinthe, 
speculation, are the predominant causes of the majority 
of mental aberrations.’’ 


INPANTICIDE IN ExGLAND.—“‘ In consequence of the great 
increase in the crime of infanticide, a number of gentie- 
men have taken up the subject, and are determined to 
appeal to Parliament to pass legislative measures in order 
to check the frightful sacrifice of infant life at present 
going on.”’ 

This is a dreadful state of morals; but we can hardly 
wonder at the result, when we read of the degradation #f 
the women of the lower classes, and that they have to do 
the weary work of ‘farm laborers.”” Such women, igno- 
rant and crushed by the hard toil that belongs to men, 
without any enjoyment of home life, must become hard, 
cruel, and without natural affection. 


HINTS ABOUT HEALTH. 


Tere are often excellent articles on subjects relating 
to the preservation of health in Moore's Rural New 
Yorker, from which we select the following :— 


PHYSICAL LAWS, 


“In regard to health, the old saying, ‘an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure,’ is specially true and 
important. Thecost of disorder or breakage in the hnman 
machine is large—not only waste time, but pain, weak- 
ness, and doctor’s bills without end. 

**T onee asked a physician of forty years’ practice how 
large a share of sickness might be saved by such know- 
ledge of physical laws as could easily be gained by all. 
‘More than half,’ was his prompt reply. Startling but 
true. I’ve seen many a farmer who knew better what 
food and shelter to give cattle and pigs than wife and 
babies; who knew far better how much work his horse 
would bear than himself, and who would be particular 
that the horse, after a hard pull, should breathe and get 
cool before water or food were given it, but thought no- 
thing of how, what, or when he ate himself, after a heavy 
‘ob in the hay-field, or at the plow.” 


FOOD. 


“We have the climate of Greenland a few days in win- 
ter. The Greenlander eats whale blubber and tallow— 
fall of carbon, to unite with oxygen and keep the fire up, 
the animal heat. 

“In summer we have, for weeks, well nigh tropical 
heats. The Hindoo eats rice and cool fruits, such as the 
Great Designer has placed in that climate as fittest food 
there. We have, too, a wide range of varied produc- 
tions. Is there no leseon in all this? Certainly: tovary 
our food with the seasons. In winter use more meats, 
corn-meal, ete.—heat-producing food. In summer less 
meat, especially fat and salted, little or no coffee, plenty 
of 1 smeae and fruits, and keep the system open and 
cool.”” 


There is no writer on health that so conscientiously 
teaches the art of preserving the well-being of mind and 
soul as well as physical health like Dr. Hall. Here are 





precepts from his Journal which, if they should be fol- 
lowed, will make the households of our land the best and 
happiest on earth. To be good and happy are surer re 
ceipts for a sound state of health than even patent pills. 


“Do not allow your children to form the habit of 
‘going home’ to spend the night with their companions, 
no, not once in a year. . 

“Keep them out of the street after sundown, unless you 
are with them. 

**Do all that is possible to have a loving, cheerful, and 
happy fireside, as a means of winning them from the 
street. Much can be done in this direction by providing 
amusements, and having the children occupied in some- 
thing which is interesting, profitable, or new. 

“Keep the birthdays; let them be oceasions of harm- 
less festivities, Arrange that all the holidays, too, shall 
be observed appropriately. Little parties given now and 
then to those of their own age, is a source of much delight 
to children, and they may be so conducted as to be of 
great benefit morally, socially, aud physically. 

‘* Let the father and mother remember that the exhibi- 
tion before their children of a loving, affectionate, and 
quiet deportment towards one another in the home circle, 
isa powerful bond of union in a family; the very sight of 
it wakes up affectionate sympathies in the hearts of ehil- 
dren, and cherishes the same delightful feelings in them- 
selves; and soon the house becomes a home of love and 
quiet delight. Within half a mile of us there are quite a 
number of families of this sort, some of them among the 
wealthiest in the city; but it is singular to observe that 
in almost every case it is in consequence of the mother’s 
all-pervading influence—mothers who are quiet, gentle, 
ladyl'ke, but firm in the right always. Many homes are 
made distasteful to children by incessant restrictions and 
criticisms, by innumerable rules and regulations. A 
household is better regulated by an affectionate pliancy, 
than by an inflexible rigidity; yielding, in nun-essen- 
tials, but firm as a rock in all questions of right and 
wrong. The night work from eight to sixteen determines 
the life character of millioas. 


To ovr CorRESPONDENTS.—These articles are accepted: 
“ Remembering” —‘‘ Weehawken Heights’’—*‘‘ A Wreath 
for Belle’s Album’’—“ Dusk’’—*“ The Silver Wedding’’— 
“Glory and Fame’’—‘‘ Winter all the Year’’—and “A 
Conceit.”” 

These articles we must decline: ‘‘Song’’—‘‘ Nothing 
Dear’’—“ Revenge’’—‘‘ The Wanderer”’ (too long for our 
pages)—‘“To Isabel” (we are fully supplied)—‘‘F. A. M. 
E.’’—*“ Fashion’s Votaries” (would do well for a comic 
newspaper)—‘' Moral Sublimity’’—‘‘ My Friend’’—“ The 
Phflosopher”—*‘ Robert and I”—* Somebody is Dead’ — 
and “A Girl worth Marrying.” 

We have other articles on hand. 

Miss A. B.—Your article has been returned. We have 
not time to examine the MS. at present. 


Witerarp Motices. 


From Peterson & Broruers, Philadelphia :— 

ELSTER’S FOLLY. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of 
“East Lynne,” etc. This novel illustrates the folly of 
a morbid sensitiveness in regard to the feelings of others, 
resulting in an inability to say “No.”’ It is cleverly writ- 
ten, and the “ secret’’ skilfully concealed until the proper 
moment of discovery. 











From Grorar W. Curips, Philadelphia :— 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. By Benson J. Lossing. 
Volume I. The name of Mr. Lossing is familiar to all 
students of our national history. His “ Field-book of the 
Revolution” is one of the standard compilations upon the 
time of which it treats. The volume now before us is in 
style and size somewhat similar, especially in the profuse 
illustrations. Almost every page is adorned with a sketch 
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of some well-known place, or the portrait of some leading 
statesman or general. The account of the events that 
preceded the war, and of its inanspicious beginning, con- 
tained in this, the first instalment of a voluminous work, 
is minute and faithful. From its pages a stranger to the 
great contest might readily gather all that is necessary 
to the comprehension of the causes that bronght about the 
rebellion, and the motives of the Southern leaders. This 
portion of the story ends with the disastrous battle of Bull 
Run. The binding and typography are superb, and the 
illustrations are a feature of great importance. The effect 
of the whole upon the reader is to give him a distinct and 
lively idea of the thoughts and actions of men at the out- 
set of the struggle. ‘It is reserved for the author te relate 
how enthusiasm deepened on either side into steady pur- 
pose; what terrible proof was given by either of valor 
and determination ; and how at last the weaker went to 
the wall. We do not doubt that the succeeding volumes 
will justify the high expectations to which this first has 
given rise. 


From Harper & Brorners, New York, through Lippiy- 
corr & Co., and Pererson & Brotners, Philadelphia:— 

HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: Being a Description of 
the Habitations of Animals, classed according to their 
Principle of Construction. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
M.A., F. L.8., ete., author of ‘Illustrated Natural His- 
tory,”’ etc. A very interesting, useful, and instructive 
work, beginning with a description of the habitations of 
burrowing animals, birds, and insects; then following in 
turn those who suspend their homes in the air; those who 
build them with mud, sticks, etc. ; and so on through the 
whole category of the lesser animal creation. The book 
is carefully written, and every pains is taken to have its 
statements reliable. It is copiously illustrated, the illus- 
trations proving as useful as the text in giving the reader 
a clear idea of the subject treated of. 

FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. A Novel. By George 
Eliot, author of “ Adam Bede,’’ ‘“‘Romola,”’ ete. The au- 
thor, or, more properly, authoress of Felix Holt, must 
have been a careful student of classic tragedy, her book is 
so perfect in its artistic excellence. She has made a most 
readable book, though the scenes and characters are com- 
mon ones enough in English life, and quietly described, 
without any spasmodic attempt at sensation. 

LAND AT LAST. A Novel in three Books. By Edmund 
Yates, author of “Broken to Harness,’’ etc. Though 
written with a certain smartness and readiness, this book 
proves somewhat tiresome, and, for more reasons than one, 
ie not altogethercommendable. The quieter parts are the 
better written. Where the author attempts to do the sen- 
sational, his style degenerates into something strongly 
resembling that usually found in the popular weekly 
periodicals. 


From Harper & Brotuers, New York:— 

SOCIAL LIFE OF THE CHINESE, ETC. By Rev. Jus- 
tus Doolittle. Two volumes, illustrated. For fonrteen 
years Mr. Doolittle was a missionary of the American 
Board at Fuhchau, one of the five ports opened to forsign 
trade by the treaties of 1844. His observation of Chinese 
life has therefore been confined to that city ; but the re- 
markable uniformity of custom and belief throughout 
China renders one town the epitome of the empire; and 
the facts with which these volumes are crammed doubt- 
less comprise almost everything accessible by or interest- 
iog to a foreigner. This large and varied information 
Mr. Doolittle, who appears to be an earnest missionary, 
hus prepared for his readers, The excellence of the 





book lies chiefly in the importance of its subject mat- 
ter, and the minuteness of its detail. The religious cere- 
monies and cumbersome etiquette of this strange people 
are carefully and particularly narrated, their laws and 
institutions are set forth, their manner of life is displayed. 
The author does not go very deeply into his subject; but 
he is a conscientious and apparently a faithfal observer, 
from the missionary point of view; and we owe him 
much that he has given us a picture of Chinese manners 
that will help us to understand the lives of one-third of 
our race. Their lives, however, do not seem enviable, 
but pitiful ; and we sincerely hope this work will be the 
means cf raising up an earnest band of men and of women 
who will plant the gospel among that idolatrous people, 
The work is handsomely got up. See Editors’ Table, p. 355, 


From Carteton, New York, through Asumgap & 
Evans, Philadelphia :— 

WHO GOES THERE? or, Men and Events. By ‘‘Sen- 
tinel.’"” We have here a book which, while the author 
has dropped all personal matters, gives the reminiscences 
of a lifetime concerning noted personages. It opens with 
incidents, not of personal recollection, but gathered from 
the lips of others, of Washington, and succeeding Presi- 
dents. Lafayette the author saw in his youth,, And 
many other statesmen and men of note, both Americans 
and foreigners, are presented here in pleasing word pic- 
tures, which, though far from perfect in style, will yet be 
kindly received from the interest they will awaken in the 
reader. 

THE OLD MERCHANTS OF NEW YORK CITY. By 
Walter Barrett, Clerk. Fourth Series. Interesting to all 
Americans, as presenting names of country wide notori- 
ety, and as so often showing how industry, perseverance, 
und honesty—or it may be, sometimes, the reverse of these 
qualities—have led from obscurity and poverty to opu- 
lence, this book must prove especially interesting to the 
New Yorker, as in the men herein described, is vested the 
wealth, the power and greatness of the mighty city to 
which it is his pride to belong. The first chapter opens 
with an account of John Jacob Astor, who first came to 
this country without property and asa steerage passenger. 

AMONG THE GUERILLAS. By Edmund Kirke. Lively 
and interesting in style, and full of exciting incidents, 
this book bids fair to be as popular as the previous works 
by the same author, ‘‘Among the Pines,’’ * Adrift in 
Dixie,’’ etc., which since their appearance, a few years 
ago, have sold to the enormous amount of 75,000 copies. 

PASSAGES, INCIDENTS, AND ANECDOTES IN THE 
LIFE OF JUNIUS BRUTUS BOOTH (rue Etper). By his 
Daughter. As welcome asany book must be concerning an 
actor so widely known and so much admired as the elder 
Booth, the volume before us is not all we could wish. 
The lives of public men belong, in some measure, to the 
public; if they do not, the public at least has a great 
deal of curiosity about them. We find no fault with the 
book, so far as it goes; but we want something fuller; 
something not merely a sketch, but with the outlines 
filled up, with incidents, reminiscences, and adventures, 
material for which, if not in the memory of the authoress, 
ought to be attainable from the many who kuew him in 
the midst of his career. However, we thank the authoress 
for her partially fulfilled task, for from it the reader will 
learn to add a respect and tender regret for the memory 
of the man, to the acknowledgment of his high abilities 
as an artist, 

OUR NEIGHBORS IN THE CORNER HOUSE. A Novel. 
By T. 8. Arthur, author of “ Nothing But Money, 'tgte. 
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This is an admirable domestic picture ; and, like every- 
thing that proceeds from Mr. Arthur’s pen, is calculated 
to elevate the tone of society, and make its readers better 
men and women. There may be writers more brilliant 
than he, but there are few who can feel assured that their 
labors have always been for good, and always produc- 
tive of good, with no leaven of evil to work the smallest 
degree of corruption in the minds of their readers. 

THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCH-YARD. A Novel. By 
J. Sheridan Le Fanu, author of ‘‘ Wylder’s Hand,” *‘ Un- 
cle Silas,’’ ete. Three volumes inone. Though its open- 
ing chapters are somewhat tedious to a reader who de- 
sires, with Horace, to plunge “ into the middle of things,”’ 
this novel is by far the best of its author’s productions. 
Indeed, what we have indicated as being the tedious part 
of the story, is so only in so far as it seems to retard the 
progress of the narrative. Regarded as sketches of cha- 
racter, these chapters are full of that life and vigor which 
are the sure tests ef genius. When once all the dramatis 
persone—rather too many of them are crowded in, we 
think—are introduced, and fairly put in their places, the 
story proceeds rapidly, and with an interest that is aug- 
mented in each. succeeding chapter. 

THE APOSTLES. By Ernest Rénan, author of ‘‘ The 
Life of Jesus,”’ etc. etc. Translated from the French. 
Our prejudices may be over-strong, or we may be bigoted, 
or leaden-headed ; but, however this may be, certainly 
we cannot find in Rénan's writings ‘‘that charm which 
shuts out thinking.’’ They may possess all the pathos, 
all the wenderful sweetness and strength that critics seem 
to find in them, yet we cannot-blind our minds to the 
fact that all their “ broken accents of love’’ are lavished 
upon men, who, their author would have us believe, if we 
fullow his arguments to a logical conclusion, were either 
fools, or knaves, or fanatics, and upon a system of re- 
ligion which they endeavor to prove to have been founded 
on the ignorance and credulity of those whose ‘only 
wisdom was to love their Master, even to foolishness.’’ 


From D. Appieton & Co., New York, through AsHMEAD 
& Evans, Philadelphia :— 

A BRIEF TREATISE UPON CONSTITUTIONAL AND 
PARTY QUESTIONS, AND THE HISTORY OF POLITI- 
CAL PARTIES, as I Received it Orally from the late 
Senator Stephen A. Douglas, of Illinois, By J. Madison 
Cutts, Brevet Lieutenant Colonel U.S.A. In this volume 
the author embodies the substance of a series of conver- 
sations, on various political topies, held with Senator 
Douglas, in the summer of 1859, at Washington. As 
giving the carefully considered and calmly pronounced 
views of the distinguished Senator with regard to the 
various questions which have agitated our political his- 
tory, it is a volume of more than ordinary interest and 
value to the political student. 

BREVITY AND BRILLIANCY IN CHESS. By Miron 
J. Hazletine, Esq., Chess Editor of the “ New York Clip- 
per,” ete, ete. The lovers of chess will find this a most 
attractive volume. It consists of a collection of games 
** ingeniously considered, and ending with scientific prob- 
lems,’’ so that the chess student may himself have the 
pleasure of working out the result of the battle. 

MEDICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE ARMY OF THE 

“POTOMAC. ®y Jonathan Letterman, M. D., late Surgeon 
United States Army. From June, 1862, until January, 
1864, the author of this interesting volume occupied the 
position of Medical Director of the Army of the Potomac. 
His account of his recollections is told in a lively and 
spigited manner that will commend it to the general 





reader, while the professional student will find in it a 
large collection of facts and statistics likely to prove of 
interest and value. 


From Roperts Broruers, Boston, through Lipprscotr 
& Co., Philadelphia :— 


POEMS. By Christina G. Rossetti. The same pub- - 


lishers who introduced Jean Ingelow to the American 
public, have now brought forward to notice another 
poetess of rare excellence. Miss Rossetti seems likely to 
make a sensation here, as well as in England. Her 
poetry is eminently suggestive, full of ringing music, 
originality of thought, and beautful conceits. Her devo- 
tional poems are replete with fervor, and of surpassing 
merit. 


From Lorre, Boston :— 

RUNNING THE GAUNTLET: A Novel. By Edmund 
Yates. This is a reprint of one of the sparkling society 
novels which have had so extensive a sale in England. 
The book is not of a high order of art ; but it is interesting 
and vivacious, full of movement and color, and abounding 
in clever sketches of London life, especially in Bohemian 
circles, with which Mr. Yates seems intimately acquaipt- 
ed. There is nothing very improbable in the story ; the 
men talk good grammar, and the women, if they are not 
all modest, have the good taste to appear so. The book 
will serve to pass a leisure hour very pleasantly. 

HOW I MANAGED MY HCUSE ON £200 (ONE THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS) A YEAR. By Mrs. Warren. This book 
has reached an immense edition in England, and deserves 
to be equally widely read here. This is not a mere 
general description of housekeeping, as useless as vague, 
but a narrative coming down to the most practical of 
kitchen affairs; delighting in simple bills of fare, in 
hashes, cheap rice puddings, dripping, and excellent ro- 
ceipts ofall kinds. These are no hints given, but, in the 
form of a story, plain and full directions for all the situa- 
tions, dilemmas, and difficulties to which a housekeeper 
with a limited income is subject. 


From Josepa M. Wiison, Philadelphia :— 

THE PRESBYTERIAN HISTORICAL ALMANAC, and 
Remembrancer of the Church, for 1865. By Joseph M. 
Wilson. Vol. VII. A truly valuable work, which in- 
creases in interest and excellence with each year of its 
publication. The chronicles of the Presbyterian Church 
in its doings and progress are important; but to us the 
Biographical Department is the heart of the book. We 
see in the interesting sketches of the lives of its ministers 
the true worth of the religious influences of this great 
church. In life and in death these good men faithfully 
illustrated the precepts of the Gospel of Christ. It is in 
home piety and goodness, where the foundations of 
Christian character are laid and its beautiful traits de- 
velopéd, that the real work of Christianizing the world 
must be done, and much of this by the agency of women. 
Therefore, when we find, as in these biographies, that 
husband and wife were in heart and soul unison, we are 
sure that much good is accomplished. Mr. Wiison is in- 
tending to show, in the next volume, the numbers of men 
and of women in the Presbyterian Church. This will be 
an important subject. We shall then know if the con- 
jecture is true that there are ‘‘four women to one man” 
who make up the members of the “visible church” on 
earth. Let us know the sum of the matter as sgon as 
possible, 
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PROF. BLOT’S LECTURES ON COOKERY. Prof. Blot 
is, we believe, the latest sensation of theday. Ee seems 
likely to make cooking fashionable, and turn the art 
itself into a science. It is enough to give one an appetite 
to read the receipts which this little book contains, 


REVIEWS, PERIODICALS, PAMPHLETS. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL SCI- 
ENCES. Edited by Isaac Hays, M. D., Philadelphia: 
Henry C. Lea, July, 1866. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW: April, 1866. 

BLACKWOOD’'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE: July, 1866. 

THE LAND WE LOVE. Devoted to Literature and the 
Fine Arts. July, 1866. 

THE MYSTIC STAR: July, 1866. 
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“Tae Rest on THE Hiti,”’ our Steel-plate for October, 
will bear the most careful examination and criticism. 
The design, by Pickersgill, is at once simple and artistice— 
a bit of pure nature, free from the slightest tinge of vul- 
garity, yet perfectly rustic and homely. The tired 
young mother, in sight of the cottage home, peeping out 
from the hill in the background, has placed her basket of 
purchases upon the ground, and rests. The day is hot, 
and before crossing the stile and resuming her walk, she 
has thrown aside her bonnet, and beguiles her weariness 
with her child’s merry romping. We think that it isa 
baby, too, of whose beauty any mother might be proud. 
Simple as is the subject, it is handled in a masterly man- 
ner, and gives evidence of close study and mature artistic 
judgment. 

Our colored Fashion-plate for this month, we flatter 
ourselves, cannot be surpassed. The ‘‘ Fancy Ball’’ is at 
its height, and Turkish and Hungarian dames are ri- 
valled by the quaint representations of photography and 
gambling. Even the children share the festivity, as the 
little Polish, Spanish, and Italian girls demonstrate. We 
are certain that in these gay times, when every variety 
of ball-room costume is in demand, that our readers will 
appreciate the careful and choice selections of fancy ball 
dresses offered them this month. Each and every variety 
of beauty can be accommodated, and originality vie with 
good taste and striking effect. ; 

The Braided Tidy, printed in blue, is an entirely new 
design, and without much labor can be made very effective 
and preity. 

The juveniles will appreciate the efforts of the young 
artist in our wood-cut. : 

The Paris fashions are brought down tw the latest dates 
by a Walking and Travelling Dress, Little Girl’s Cos- 
tume, Promenade Suit for a young lady, twelve fashiona- 
ble Bonnets, two new styles for Aprons, a Breakfast Cap, 

lack silk Coat for a girl, and Paletét for a little boy. 

The work-basket must be emptied to make room for a 
brush made of cloth list, something the ladies will ap- 
preciate, for beauty, utility, and simplicity. Then we 
give new patterns for knitting, embroidery, and braid- 
ing, and a ladies’ companion invaluable in these days of 
travelling. 

We also give five new hats for the coming season from 
the celebrated establishment of J. R. Terry, 409 Broad- 
way, New York. 





No Aceyts. No Soxicrrors.—The Lady’s Book has no 
persons soliciting subscriptions. Last season many per- 
sons were imposed upon by self-constituted solicitors, to 
whom they paid their subscriptions, and of course lost 
the meney. We are not responsible for money sent to 
any association, or to any other concern. Remit te the 
publisher, L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 


Oxp Letrers.—Never burn kindly written letters ; it is 
80 pleasant to read them over when the ink is brown, the 
paper yellow with age, and the hands that traced the 
friendly words be folded over the hearts that prompted 
them, under the green sod. Above all, never burn love 
letters. To read them in after years is like a resurrection 
to one’s youth. The elderly spinster finds in the impas- 
sioned offer she foolishly rejected twenty years ago a 
fountain of rejuvenescence. Glancing over it, she realizes 
that she was once a belle and a beauty, and beholds her 
former self in a mirror much more congenial to her taste 
than the one that confronts her in her dressing-room. 
The ‘‘ widow indeed”’ derives a sweet and solemn conso- 
lation from the letters of the beloved one, who has jour- 
neyed before her to the far-off land, from which there 
comes no message, and where she hopes one day to joiu 
him. No photographs can so vividly recall to the me- 
moryof the mother the tenderness and devotion of the 
children who have left at the call of Heaven, as the epis- 
tolary outpourings of their love. The letter of a true son 
or daughter to a true mother is something better than an 
image of the features! it is a reflex of the writer's soul. 
Keep all loving letters. Burn only the harsh ones, and 
in burning them, forgive and forget them. 





Ir is a long time since we said anything about borrow- 
ers, but here is a notice from the Chronicle, published at 
Tidioute, Pennsylvania, the spirit of which we wish other 
publishers would emulate :— 


** Borrowers need not come to our office. We will not 
lend our magazines, books, or exchanges ; and you might 
as well expect to strike oil in a snowball, as to ask our 
wife to lend you her Gopey, in the expectation of get- 
ting it.’’ 


Messrs. T. B, Pererson & Brotner have sent us a 
large card for the Counting-room, containing the ‘‘ Stamp 
Duties,’’ imposed by Act of Congress, July 13, 1866, and 
which went into operation August 1, 1866. A valuable 
document. Send to Petersons for one. 


Tue following is an amusing instance of how roguery 
may overreach itself:— 


** A somewhat amusing incident is told of a woman in 
England, whose husband, a wealthy man, died suddenly, 
without leaving any will. The widow, desirous of sv- 
curing the whole of the property, concealed her husband's 
death and persuaded a poor shoemaker to take his place 
while a will could be made. Accordingly he was closely 
muffied in bed, as if very sick, and a lawyer was called 
in to write the will. The shoemaker, in a feeble voice, 
bequeathed half of all the property tothe widow. ‘What 
shall be done with the remainder?’ asked the lawyer. 
*The remainder,’ replied he, ‘I give and bequeath to the 

r little shoemaker across the street, who has always 
ond a good neighbor and a deserving man ;’ thus se- 
curing a rich bequest for himself. The widow was thun- 
derstruck with the man’s audacious cunning, but did 
not dare to expose the fraud, and so two rogues shared 
the estate.’’ 


Freient on Letrers AND PREMIUM ON Drarts.—We 
want our subscribers distinctly to understand, that when 
they send their letters by express company they must 
pay the freight, and those who send drafts must pay the 
premium. We advise subscribers to remit by mail a 
post-office order or a draft payable to the order of L. A. 
Godey. Should either be lost, it can be renewed without 


loss to the sender. 4 
7 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN, 


Holloway's Musical Monthly for October.—If it can be 
got ready,in time, it is intended to illustrate this number 
of the Monthly with another of those elegant lithographic 
title-pages which have been a marked feature in this 
year’s numbers. Among the music will be found the 
Aureola Polka, composed expressly for the Monthly, and 
the finest polka we have published this year. The song 
in the number is a beautiful one; and there is also a Song 
Without Words, by the composer of Down by the Tide, 
one of the most popular pieces of the kind ever published. 
Every household that has a piano should receive the regu- 
lar visits of the Monthly, the only first-class sheet-music 
periodical published in this country. Terms, $4 per an- 
num. Single copies 40 cents. A free copy gratis to every 
club of six. Three months numbers $1, with 9 cents for 
postage. Address J. Starr Holloway, Publisher Musical 
Monthly, Box Post-Office, Philadelphia. This is the ouly 
way in which the Monthly can be obtained, as it is not 
for sale in the stores. 

New Sheet Music. —We can furnish any of the fgllow- 
ing new songs, ete.: Under the Mistletoe, by Glover, 20 
cents. When We Are Married, comic duet; Glover, 35. 
Too Late to Marry, capital song by Pratten, 20. Only in 
Jest, very pretty song, 20. All Day Long, 8. C. Foster's 
last beautiful song, 30. The Splendor Falls on Castle 
Walls, by Cavavia, the prettiest arrangement ever made 
to Tennyson's famons words, 30. Among the Roses, 
favorite song, 30. Lilie Clare, and Speak My Name in 
Your Home, Nellie, two beautifal songs by Coralie Bell, 
now producing a decided sensation in musical circles; 
these are exquisite songs, each 30. For Ever and For 
Ever, by the composer of Rock Beside the Sea, 40 cents; 
this has an elegant lithographic title-page, and like the 
two songs by Coralie Bell, should be found on every. 
lady's piano. The Mvon Shone Over My Left, new song, 
30. If You Love Me, Why Can't You Say So? 30. 

New Polkas, Waltzes, Transcriptions, etc.—Casilda 
Polka Mazourka, by Victor Parizot, 30. Josepha Waltz, 
same, 20. Party Polka, Drewer, 20. Lulah Lake March, 
same, 20. Marche Militaire, Glover, 35. Cavalry Quick- 
step, same, 40. Allegro Marziale, fine march motifs from 
the new comic opera, Crispino e la Comare, 30. Allegro 
Marziale, from Ione, by Petrella, 30. Allegro Marziale, 
from La Forza del Destino, by Verdi, 20. Al Suon del 
Tamburo, by Verdi, 20. Stars ofthe Summer Night, beau- 
tifal song without words, by R. Rhollo, 30. Arcadia 
Waltz, Aureola Polka, and Lamoille Waltz, three very 
pretty pieces from Holloway’s Musical Monthly, each 30. 
My Bessie, beautiful nocturne, by Brinley Richards, 35. 
Snowflakes, by the same, with pictorial title, 50 (this is 
the only illustrated edition). Summer Night Polka, easy, 
15. Autumn Eve Polka, easy, 15. 

Les Joyeuses.—Six Easy Polkas, Waltzes, ete., for be- 
ginners. This is a fine collection, embracing Gilt Edge 
Polka, Starry Night Galop, Unadilla Waltz, Lily Leaf 
Schottische, Ingleside Mazourkk&, Winter Green Polka 
Mazourka. Price, complete, with neat colored cover, 75 
cents. Sent free of postage to any address. 

Six Favorite Songs, by Balfe, Wrighton, Gounod, and 
others. Uniform with Les Joyeuses, and containing The 
King of Thulé, from Faust, Too Late to Marry, Do Not 
Forget Me, Mary Mavourneen, by Balfe; A Thousand 
Leagues Away, and Shylie Bawn. Price 75 cents, com- 
plete, in neat colored covers. 

Complete catalogues sent to all purchasers. Orders to 
be addressed as above, to 


a 


° J. Starr Hottoway. 








To Avtnors.—Writers should always kesp copies of the 
manuscript they wish to preserve. The money paid for 
postage will more than buy paper for such a purpose, and 
the time saved to all concerned is pot by any means in-’ 
considerable. There are always risks by mail, and if the 
MS. should get misplaced, you have your copy, and it 
occasions you little trouble; while on the other hand, an 
artiele sent adrift on such uncertain waters as the sea of 
literature, causes its author a deal of expense and anxiety 
before its fate is known, if that time ever comes. With 
the large amount of MS. which finds its way to an editor's 
office, it is impossible to keep track of the unfortunate 
ones, and spare the timeto return them. Were it but one 
or two it would be different. But where they accumulate 
by hundreds, it is asking too much to have all that will 
not do for publication returned. Young writers should 
bear this in mind, and by a little extra labor in copying 
save themselves and others the annoyance which is sure 
to arise from the non-appearance of rejected stories. 


Dirricvuties oF MvsicaAL Proressors.—The witness, ia 
a recent trial, proceeded to give some interesting remarks 
upon the difficulties professors had to contend with in 
consequence of the want of a clear and defined method of 
teaching music, such as we see adopted by masters in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and other branches of edu- 
cation. He also said that in many cases he had to 
struggle not only against the want of knowledge in the 
pupils, but against the ignorance of their parents and 
guardians. To say nothing of the many young ladies who, 
having been allowed to go through difficult pieces before 
they can play a scale, had been brought to him to receive 
“finishing lessons,” he had often been instructed how 
he was to teach, and especially cautioned against giving 
the only pieces that could be of the slightest degree of 
benefit. He had recommended Czerny’s ‘‘ Etude de la 
Vélocité,”’ and the mother of his pupil promised to con- 
sider the matter, and let him know the result at his 
second visit. At the next lesson she walked into the 
room, and without any preliminary “good morning,”’ 
said: “Oh, Mr. ——, we have talked over the matter you 
were mentioning, and we think that there’s no occasion 
for Emma to have a ‘ velocipede’ at present.’’ 


Tue latest style of bonnet is described as consisting of 
two straws, tied together with a blue ribbon on the top 
of the head, and red tassels suspended at each of the four 
ends of the straws. 

Extract from a letter:— 


‘It is the friend of the wife, housekeeper, and woman. 
A beautiful and valuable heirloom for my little one. who 
will soon take her place among the women of America, I 
hope. A fitting inspiration are the priceless editorials 
and life-pictures in our own Lady's Book. 
Mas. H., Chicago, Ill.” 


Tue following may be useful as a caution to those care- 
less about using ink :— 

“ A Washington correspondent of a western paper was 
recently severely poisoned by the use of the writing fluid 
known as French ink. The ink penetrated a scratch on 
the hand, and soon after produced an extensive swelling 
of the arm and other symptoms, which his physicians at 
present consider dangerous.” 

ADVERTISERS inform us that an advertisement in the 
Lapy’s Book is worth to them ten times the price they 
would pay elsewhere. We knew that before, and the 
matter is easily explained. An advertisement ina weekly 
ora daily is seen forthe day. That same advertisement 
in a monthly is seen for certainly six months, or perhaps 
a year. The Lapy’s Boox is kept on the centre-table for 
at least six months. It is loaned by every subscriber to 
at least ten persons. This would make the readers of the 
Book at least one million, Who ever sees a daily or a 
weekly two days after its reception? 
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PARIS ITEMS, 


A Frencu journal informs its readers that it is now so 
entirely an understood thing that ladies of all ages wear 
false hair, that there is no longer any necessity to attempt 
concealment of the fact. There is no indelicacy in allud- 
ing to a young lady’s petites perruques, of which there 
are sometimes four or five on the same head at the same 
moment, in the shape of curls, plaits, puffs, and all sorts 
of pretty inventions. It is a great convenience that the 
maid can dress her mistress’s hair at leisure, while the 
owner of it is out driving; or a footman can take it to 
the hairdresser’s and wait till it is done. The coiffure, 
we are farther informed, must correspond correctly to the 
style of toilet adopted, which in the present variety of 
fashions would necessitate the hair being short and curly 
one day, long and straight the next. For all this it is 
obvious no mere gentlewoman’s head of hair would suf- 
fice. The next step will be, we suppose, for the color of 
the hair to be assorted to that of the garments; and a 
bride’s trousseau will not be complete without a set of 
wigs to match her dresses: auburn for her green suit, 
black for her yellow, and so forth. This is going back 
to the miidle ages, if, as we arecredibly informed, Queen 
Elizabeth adopted tais method of dressing her head. The 
world is but a globe after all, and if we go far enough 
east, we must get to the west at last. 


Tue Reward or Virtvur.—The French National Society 
for Encouraging Virtue lately held its public meeting at 
the Hotel de Ville. After an opening address, the prizes 
were distributed; one being awarded, for her faithful 
devotedness to her masters, to & servant woman of 
Lisieux, Constance Ravel, known for her poetical talent, 
and to whom M. de Lamartine first drew attention; 
another was given to a nun at Smyrna, for acts of hu- 
mane self-abnegation ; and a third to a ballet-girl of the 
Porte St. Martin Theatre, Md’lie Rozo, who was crowned 
in recognition of her persevering industry, attention to 
her calling, and admirable conduct whilst supporting her 
family by her exertions. 


A Brive wire a ‘*‘ Witt or Her Own.”’—A circum- 
stance took place in one of the Paris churches, the other 
day, which proves that a soft exterior often conceals a 
stern will. A young woman of the humbler classes was 
married to a young man in the same sphere of life. The 
priest had goue through the conjungo, and was making 
a few appropriate remarks exhorting the young couple to 
mutual affection and fidelity. After he had finished, the 
bride, whose turn it was, briefly said: ‘‘ Monsieur le 
Curé, if my husband conduct himself as he ought to do, 
I promise that my conduct toward him shall be irre 
proachable; but if he do not, why I will aot bind myself 
bo observe anything you have said.”” That was candid. 


Tue city of Paris has built beautiful trink-halles made 
of wood, iron and glass, on the Boulevard de Sebastopol ; 
if they find favor, others will be built on all the boule- 
vards, squares and public promenades, At these places 
passers may buy a glass of iced seltzer water for one sou, 
or a glass of iced seltzer water, with currant syrap, for 
two sous. Buyers help themselves, for the trink-halles 
are provided with machines which serve the refresh- 
ments, and always in the same quantities. Women are 
present to receive the money; they cannot defraud the 
city, as the machines record the number of glasses served. 


Why would not the same arrangement be popular in 
the parks and squares in this country? Soda or mineral 
water would be as refreshing on a warm day, served in 
the open air, as in a crowded saloon or store, 


A Fair denizen of fashionable Paris, whose extrava- 
gance bore rather hard on her husband’s purse, was one 
day taken to task by him for her want of economy. 

“I know what you say is true,"’ replied the repentant 
belle, *‘ but what shall I do to reduce our expenses?” 

“Why, ma chere,”’ replied the husband, delighted with 
her submission, ‘“‘ you ride a great deal—why not take an 
omnibus occasionally instead of a carriage? That will 
save something, surely.” 

The wife agreed, and as soon as her husband was gone 
ebe rang for her maid. 

“ Marietta, call me a coach, that I may get to the omni- 
bus to go to the Madelaine. I must economize.” 


Ax Impertau Paintek.—The young French Prince Im- 
Merial has asked his father to permit him to learn the art 
of printing. Accordingly a miniature press has been 
erected in the Tuileries, and a printer selected to initiate 
the young gentleman into the mysteries of the art. The 
French opposition, upon these facts being made public, 





have naively suggested that the future ruler of France be 
taught the advantages of a free press. 


Our lady readers, especially those much enduring mar- 
tyrs housekeepers and mothers, will appreciate these 
“ household words”’ :— 


“Pshaw! Stop your noise! Shut up this minute! I'll 
box yourears! You hold your tongue! Let me be! Go 
away! Getaway! Getout! Behave yourself! I won't! 
You shall! Never mind! You'll catch it! Don’t bother! 
Come here directly! Put away those things! You'll 
kill yotrself! Idon’tcare! They’re mine! Mind your 
own business! I’lltell ma! You meanthing! There, 
Itold youso!’ Youdidn’t! Idid! Iwill haveit! 0, 
look what you have done! ‘Twas you! Won't you 
catch it. though? It's my house! Who'safraid of you? 
Mah-h-h! Boo, hoo, boo, hoo, 00! What's the matter? 
Get out of this room directly! Do you hear me? Dear 
me! I never did seein all my born days! It’s enough 
to set one crazy! Would you put a tuck in it? Well, 
saysI! Says he! Says she! Says they! Bless me! 
No! Hem it all this way round! Thread flounces! Gored! 
Worked crosswise! Trimmed with velvet! Ten yards! 
Real sweet |”’ 


Tue Lapy’s Repeytance.—In the life of Dr. Raffles, 
just published, the following story is told in connection 
with a preaching journey in 1814:— 

“On our way from Wem to Hawkestone we passed a 
house, of which Mr. Lee told me the following occur- 
rence: A young lady, the daughter of the owner of the 
house, was addressed by a man who, though agreeable 
to her, was disliked by her father. Of course he would 
not consent to their union, and she determined to elope. 
The night was fixed, the hour came, he placed the ladder 
to the window, and, in a few minutes, she was in his 
arms. They mounted a double horse, and were soon at 
some distance from the house. After a while the lady 
broke silence by saying: ‘ Well, you see what a proof I 
have given you of my affection; [ hope you will make 
me a good husband.’ He was a surly fellow, and graffly 
answered: ‘ Perhaps I may, and perhaps not.’ She made 
him no reply, but, after a silence of a few minutes, she 
suddenly exclaimed: ‘Oh, what shall we do? | have left 
my money behind mein myroom.’ ‘Then,’ said he, ‘we 
must go back and fetch it.’ They were soun again at the 
house, the ladder was again placed, the lady remounted, 
while the ill-natured lover waited below. But she de- 
layed to come, and so he gently called: ‘Are you com- 
ing?’ when she looked out of the window, and said, 
‘Perhaps I may, and perhaps not;’ then shut down the 
window, and left him to return upon the double horse 
alone. Was oot that a happy thought on the lady's part 
—a famous joke ?’’ 


Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, have kindly sent us an 
elegant bound copy of Part I of HARPERS' PICTORIAL 
HISTORY OF THE GREAT REBELLION. Part I. is 
brought down to the close of the Peninsular Campaign of 
1862. It contains upwards of 500 illustrations. This his- 
tory is based throughout upon authentic documents. The 
close of the war has given the authors access to official 
information before unattainable, which was found to be 
necessary to a proper understanding of the subject. The 
publishers expect, in the space of another vulume, to 
bring the history toaclose. The engravings, tynography, 
and the whole execution of the work reflect credit upon 
the Messrs. Harper. 

Ay ingenious mechanician of Lyons has applied the 
principle of the Jacquard machine—that is, the changing 
of cards differently perforated to produce different pat- 
terns--to a musical instrument, the changing of cards 
producing different tunes. It is odd that the idea was 
never thought of before. His first essay has been with a 
harmonium. It will figure at the Great Exhibition. 

We cannot send the Lady’s Book in exchange for 
poetry. We have an abundance of the latter on hand. 
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CHILDREN’s Foop.—To this fact the attention of parents 
and guardians should seriously be given, that by it they 
may learn to avoid the petty tyranny and foily of insist- 
ing on children eating food for which they manifest re- 
pugnance. It is too common to treat the child’s repug- 
nance as mere caprice—to condemn it as “ stuff and non- 
sense,’’ when he refuses to eat fat, or eggs, or certain 
vegetables, and ‘“‘wholesome’’ puddings. Now, even a 
caprice ia such matters should not be altogether slighted, 
especially when it takes the form of refusal, because this 
caprice is probably nothing less than the expression of a 
particular and temporary state of his organism, which we 
should do wrong to disregard. And whenever a refusal 
is constant, it indicates a positive unfitness in the food. 
Only gross ignorance of physiology, an ignorance un- 
happily too widely spread, can argue that because a cer- 
tain article is wholesome to many, it must necessarily be 
wholesome to all. Each individual organism is specifi- 
cally different from every other. However much it may 
resemble others, it necessarily in some points differs from 
them ; and the amount of these differences is often con- 
siderable. If the same wave of air striking upon the 
tympanum of two different men will produce sounds to 
the one which to the other are inappreciable—if the same 
wave of light will affect the vision of one man, as that of 
red color, while to the vision of another it is no color at 
all—how unreasonable it is to expect that the same sub- 
stance will bear precisely the same relation to the ali- 
mentary canal of one man as to that of another. 


Amone the many curiosities of the Paris Exhibition will 
be a piano-violin. Attached to a piano of the ordinary 
kind will be a box containing a violin, and from some 
admirable mechanical arrangement, when the keys are 
touched the violin will discourse excellent music. It is 
an American invention. 


TAKE Exerctse.—The venerable author of the Music of 
Nature, Mr. William Gardiner, has written a paper re- 
commending ‘‘exercise.’’ ‘My father (he says) was re- 
markable for his lightness of step at the age of ninety- 
four. He was regular in taking his walking exercises 
every day, sometimes twice a day. In approaching a 
similar age, I look back upon many of his actions as a 
guide, and have scrupulously adopted his habits. In 
summer-time | walk before breakfast, as I dine in the 
sniddle of the day ; and, after tea, I enjoy a ramble in the 
evening. Inthe winter! avail myself of the prime of the 
day. A little rain never stops me; if I am caught, I ac- 
celerate my pace, and return ‘vith a slight perspiration, 
instantly changing my dress .or dinner; hence, I never 
take cold. The best pace is that which accords with the 
motion of the pulse; if you hurry beyond that you are 
sooner fatigued. My pulse se)dom varies from sixty to 
sixty-four. What Handel terms Tempo Ordinario, or 
Common Time—that is my natural pace. If you walk 
slowly, you may walk all day. I never walk with a 
stick ; anything carried in the hands destroys the erect 
position of the body, and interrapts the swing of the 
arms, The arms are pendulums, which act like the fly- 
wheel in machinery, to steady the motion. In my walks 
I prefer undulating flelds to a plain road. If windy, I 
meet it, and return home with the wind at my back. 
Walk once a day, and you will never have occasion for a 
doctor and his calomel.” 

JumPtne AT A ConcLvstion.—A steamer was on a voyage 
when a gale came on, in which some boxes filled with 
herrings broke loose, so that the herrings were strewn 
about the deck. A tall Hibernian, who had been in the 
steerage, on coming up to see how the weather looked, 
saw the herrings foundering about, and, in his dismay, 
exclaimed; ‘* Ah, boys, it’s all up wi’ us now ; the very 
herrin’ are seeking shelter on deck!” 


For removing Grease, Paint, and all Stains from Wool- 
len, Cotton, Silk, and Linen Goods, use A. B. W. But- 
LARD’S IMprovep Orn Soap. It acts like magic—is always 
reliable, and has no disagreeable odor of benzine or any 
other resinous fluid. You can get it of any druggist. 


Our Mosic.—We continue to receive letters praising our 
musical department. Our subscribers feel the advantage, 
as they have it in the Lady's Book for months before it is 
for sale at the stores. 





JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


RUSTIC FLOWER STAND. 
Fig. 1. 





THE sides of this are best made first of card-board of a 
shape similar to Fig. 2, September number, page 270, onl 
in # great many more subdivisions, of the shape of Fig. 2. 
Having cut it out and fastened the ends together—first 
having colored the inside a light green—allow it to dry, 
and cut out the bottom, Fig. 3, The dotted linein this must 


Fig. 2 Fig. 3. 


/\ 








be cut half through on the outside, and the ends turned 
over; when this is also colored, the same as the last 
figure, fix it on in the inside with gum at the back of the 
small extremities. Having collected a number of pieces 
of dried wood, about the thickness of the widest part of 
Fig. 2, cut them first into the same length, split them in 
two, and cut them separately into the shape as above de- 
scribed, and fix them one by one with a little gum or 
glue on to each of the compartments of the circle on the 
outside; to prevent the white card showing through in 
any part, it will be better to color the outside of the card 
with a brown tint. When they are all put on neatly, 
allow it to dry well before proceeding further with it. 

In the meantime you cau be preparing the legs or 
stand, which must be of rustic character. Procure three 
bent pieces of wood, the length you require, and cut them 
so that the top and bottom will come quite flat, Fig. 1. 
Shave off a little of the inside of two where they cross, 
and a little off the under side of the third piece where it 
crosses under the other two; they must first be glued or 
fastened together in the centre, and when dry the upper 
ends may be glued on to the bottom of the stand, taking 
care that they have been already formed at equal dis- 
tances apart, to allow it to stand firmly. 

This will make a very pretty ornament, being an imi- 
tation in miniature of the real thing. 


Warshonld a Frenchman never eat two eggs ?—Because 
one is wn wus (enough). 

Why are fowls the most profitable things to keep ?— 
Because for every grain they give a peck! 

What thing is that which the more we cut it the longer 
it grows ’—A ditch, 
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COUNTRY RESIDENCE. e 
Designed expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hoss, Architect, Philadelphia, 





dae coal 



































Description of Plan.—1 Front 
porch ; 2 hall, 7 feet 6 inches wide ; 
8 sitting-room, 15 by 20 feet ; 4 par- 
lor, 15 by 28 feet; 5 stairs’ hall; 6 
dining-room, 15 by 20 feet; 7 china 
closet ; 8 kitchen, 15 feet 6 inches 
by 16 feet 6 inches ; 9 bed-room, 14 
by 17 feet; 10 bath-room, 5 by 16 
feet ; 11 wash-house, 10 by 10 feet ; 
12, coal shed, 11 feet 6 inches by 10 
feet ; 13, 14, side porches. 

A, summer-house; B, carriage- 
house; C. sow-shed; D, stalls; E, 
harness rem ; F kitchen garden. 

Isaac H. Hosss, Architect, 
Office, No. 154 South Fourth St., 
Philadelphia. 

Paper MATTRESSES AND PILLOws. 
These mattresses, when well made, 
serve as admirable beddings for the 
sick and infants. They should be 
made thus: The paper must be torn 
up into a basket which will not tip 
over. It must first of all be folded, 
and then be torn towards one’s self, 
in the seams, into strips; each strip 
should be torn into bits no longer 
than half a postage-stamp. One 
thing is necessary to be observed in 
this part of the work—the paper 
must never be torn double, and each 
bit must drop separately iuto the 












































basket. There will be lumps for- 

ever in the pillow or bedding should 

you neglect thiscaution. You will 

find out that, though you may shake the basket of bits, 
when they are thrown in doubled together they don’t 
divide, and you put lumps into the case of linen or tick- 
ing, or whatever you prefer for the same pillow or mat- 
tress. No bits with sealing-wax or gum upon them, such 
as some portions of an envelope, should ever be dropped 
in; neither any colored paper, because poisons are now 
and then used in their tints by the manufacturers, in the 
same way as arsenic is employed in the coloring of green 
muslin, We have been told by a good authority in the 
inatter, that newspaper staffing is healthy, on account of 
printers’ ink being peculiarly wholesome. For our owa 
part, we should prefer a pillow or mattress made of one 
surt of paper, either all newspaper and printed forms, 





GROUND PLAN, WITH LAWN PLAT. 


such as circulars and clean old book sheets, or letter paper. 
Your friends might tear up their letters which they do not 
wish to preserve, and contribute with advantage to your 
waste-paper basket. 


A JAPANESE Present.—A valuable present from the 
Tycoon of Japan to the Emperor Napoleon has reached 

arseilles. It consists of no less thar 15,000 cases of silk- 
worms, the more prized inasmuch as it has been clearly 
proved that Japanese silkworms producea superior quality 
of silk to those of any other country, and are, moreover, 
less liable to the disease which has of late years caused so 
much distress to the silk growers of the South of France, 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Tus Pansy has become a general favorite, and is one of 
the most attractive objects of the flower-garden, during 
the spring and early summer months. During the past 
season Mr. Dreer has brought this lovely flower to zreat 
perfection, by carefully saving the seed from only the 
finest and largest flowers. They now embrace a great 
range of colors, from white to a deep rich purple, nearly 
black, with various shades of blue, yellow, bronze, etc. ; 
some are beautifully edged, marbled, and variegated, 
with markings of the richest and most beautiful colors. 

To secure fine large blooms, the seed must be sown in 
the autumn. The plants being quite hardy, can be pro- 
tected in a covl room or frame during the winter, and 
planted out in a good loamy soil (well prepared and en- 
riched with a plentiful supply of decomposed cow ma- 
nure) early in the spring. The seed is put upin packets, 
containins over one hundred seeds, with full directions 
for their cultivation. Price, 50 cents per packet, or five 
packets for $2. 

Bu.sovus Roors.—We would again remind our readers 
that now is the time to plant Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, 
Narcissus, Jonquils, Snowdrops, Lily of the Valley, 
Crown Imperial, Peonia, Lilies. They are all perfectly 
hardy, and should all be in the ground before the first of 
December. With a slight covering of manure, straw, or 
tan, they will endure the must severe winter, and bloom 
beautifully during the early spring months. For full 
directions for planting, forcing into early bloom, ete., 
with descriptive lists of varieties, see Dreer’s Illustrated 
Catalogue of Bulbous Roots. Mailed on the receipt of a 
ten cent currency note or postage stamp. 

Address HENRY A. DREER, 
Seedsman and Florist, Philadelphia, Pa. 


We have heard many a fine fellow described asa lady’s 
man, but we think the title is fully deserved by a lawyer 
in Milwaukee, who was defending a handsome young 
woman, accused of stealing from a large unoceupied 
dwelling in the night time: and he thus spoke in conclu- 
sion :— 


“Gentlemen of the jury, amdone. When I gaze with 
enraptured eyes on the matchless beauty cf this peerless 
virgin, on whose resplendent charms suspicion never 
dared to breathe—wheu I behold her radiant iu this glo- 
rious bloom of lustrous loveliness, which angelic sweet- 
ness might envy, but could pot eciipse—before which the 
star on the brow of the night grows pale, and the diamonds 
of Brazil are dim—and then reflect upon the utter mad- 
ness and folly of supposing that so much beauty would 
expose itself to the terrors of an empty building, in the 
cold, damp, dead of the night, when innocence like hers is 
hiding itself amid the snowy pillows of repose. Gentle- 
men of the jury, my feelings are too overpowering for 
expression, and I throw her into your arms for protection 
against this foul charge, which the outrageous malice of 
a disappointed scoundrel has invented, to blast the fair 
name of this lovely maiden, whose smile shall be the 
reward of the verdict which I know you will give!” The 
jury acquitted her without leaving their seats, 


A Roman Griptroy.—One of the most curious objects 
recently discovered in the excavations in France is what 
we may veutureto call a Roman gridiron. It is engraved 
and described in a recent work by M. Maximilien de 
Ring, who has made extensive researches in the early 
cemeteries and burial places in Alsace. This implement 
is extremely well made of iron coated with bronze, with 
a raised open guard on one side for the meat, and a groove 
to catch the melted fat. Along with this implement, in 
the same grave, were found a longiron knife and a bronze 
spoon or ladle with a long iron handle, 


Wry is a lover like e dog?—Because he bows and 
wows. 








THE PRACTICAL ENTOMOLOGIST. 


WE are pleased to learn that this valuable little monthly 
is attaining a large circulation. The matters treated of 
are of great importance to every tiller of the soil, and the 
small subscription price of 50 cents a year places it within 
the reach of every one. 

Inclose £0 cents to E. T. Cresson, No. 518 South Thir- 
teenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Practica Criticism.—A Yankee, who lately went to 
see Macbeth, gave the following as his notion of the 
tragedy: “After having witnessed the performance, from 
what I could make out of the play, I don’t think Macbeth 
was a good moral character; and his lady appeared to me 
to possess a tarnation dictatorial temper, and to have ex- 
ceedingly loose notions of hospitality, which, together 
with an unpleasant habit of talking to herself, and walk- 
ing about en chemise, must make her a decidedly un- 
pleasant companion.’’ 


FEMALE 
MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tae SEVENTEENTH Ansvat Session of the Femate 
MepicaL CoLueGe oF Penn’ will commence on Monday, 
October 15, 1866, and continue five months, For further 
particulars, address the Secretary, Mrs. E. H. CLeveLanp, 
M. D., at the College, North College Avenue and Twenty- 
second Street, Philadelphia. 

ANN PRESTON, M.D., Dean. 


A ConstirvTionat Puy.—David Purcell, the famous 
punster, was desired to make a pun extempore. ‘‘Upon 
what subject?’’ said David. ‘The king,” answered the 
other. ‘Oh! sir,’’ said he, “the king is no sulject.” 


OUR CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 


WE are constantly adding every celebrity to our very 
extensive list of card photographs—naval, military, -ub- 
lic men, authors and authoresses, artists, and a charming 
variety of pictures and works of art. Send for a cata-~ 
logue, 





A Quiet Hoax.—A St. Petersburg letter says: ‘‘The 
carnival here was brought to a close yesterday. Some 
ingenious native Barnum performed a rather clever hoax. 
The notice outside his show in the fair held in the Admi- 
ralty Square announced an ‘Exhibition of the Winter 
Palace, in its natural size.’ The spectators on paying 
their three sous were gravely taken to a peep-hole at the 
farther end of the wooden booth, and gratified with a 
sight of the building itself in the distance. Many seemed 
inclined to get angry, but the coolness, humorous lan- 
guage, and good temper of the showman soon restored 
their equanimity, and on issuing into the open air they 
all recommended those outside not to miss the sight for 
the world.’’ 


MAGIC PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Tress are attracting considerable attention among the 
curious. The effect is novel and surprising. We have 
made arrangements to furnish them at 25 cents a package 
by mail, 

Mrs. DARNLEY says there's nothing like economy for 
saving. She made one pair of socks last fifteen years, by 
knitting new feet every winter, and new legs every other 
winter. 


Postage on the Lady’s Book, according to the late law 
passed last winter :— 


Section 36.—Postage on Godey's Lady’s Book, 24 cents 
a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in ad- 
vance, at the Post-office where the Book is received. 

News-dealers may receive their packages at the same 
rates, that is, 2 cents for each copy of the magazine, and 
may pay separately fur each package as received. 
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The Oldest Establishment in 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Over 40,000 now in Use! 
Geo. A. Prince & Co.'s 


MELODEON SY 
Geo. A. Prince & Co.’s 
AUTOMATIC ORGANS! 
Geo. A. Prince & Co.’s 
SCHOOL ORGANS! 





. Sa 
WITH MANUAL SUB BASS! 


Combining All of their Recent Improvements: 
Divided Swell, Graduated Swell, 
Basso Tenuto, Organ Meiodeon, etc. 


(The Basso Tenuto, Divided Swell, and Graduated Swell 
can only be obtained in Melodeons of our manufacture.) 


Can be found at all the principal Music Stores throughout 
the United States, Canada, and the British Provinces. No 
other musical instrument ever obtained the same popu- 
larity. 
Manufactory, corner of Niagara and Maryland Streets, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Wholesale Depot, 80 Washington Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


We now manufacture over forty different styles of the 
Melodeon, Organ Melodeon, School Organ, Automatic Or- 
gan, etc, and during the existence of oar manufactory 
have sent forth 


A GREATER NUMBER OF INSTRUMENTS 


Than the whole of the other Manufactories in the United 
States combined ! 


And, we have the proud satisfaction of adding, we have 
never had an instrament returned from any imperfections 
or deficiency in construction. 
4@> Our New Illustrated Catalogue, just issued, is sent 
free of postage to any applicant. 
A@ Address orders or communications to 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, II1., 
Or, JAMES BELLAK, Agent, Philadelphia. 


All Melodeons of our manufacture, either sold by us or 
dealers in any part of the United States or Canada, are 
warranted to be perfect in every respect ; and should any 
repairs be necessary before the expiration of FIVE YEARS 
from date of sale, we hold ourselves ready and willing to 
make the same free of charge, provided the injury is not 
caused by accident or design! 

Agents for the sale of our Melodeons may be found in 
all the principal cities and towns in the United States and 
Canada. 

VOL. LXXIII.—25 





THE SAFEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. 
IVINS’ PATENT HAIR ORIMPERS. 


FOR CRIMPING AND WAVING 
LADIES’ HAIR. 
No heat required. 

They are put up in beau- 
tiful boxes, containing one 
set (one dozen), assorted 
lengths, with full direc- 
tions for use accompany- 
ing each box. 

No lady’s toilet is com- 
plete without them. For 
sale throughout the coun- 
try. Retailers will be sup- 
plied by any first-class “‘Wholesale Notion House” in 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, or Baltimore. 

Manufactured solely by the Patentee, E. Ivins, Sixth 
Street and Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 





FRECKLES, TAN, AND PIMPLES. 

“Bravty,’’ says the modern proverb, ‘‘is but skin 
deep,” and there is much truth in the assertion: for let 
any individual—male or female—be soever perfect in fea- 
tures or figure, if the complexion is marred by Freckles, 
Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, or eruptions of any kind, the 
charm of beauty is gone. A soft, smooth, transparent 
skin is what all are desirous of possessing, and by the 
use of 

UPHAM’S 
Freckie, Tan, and Pimple Banisher, 
the desired boon is obtained. 

Beware of spurious Soaps and Lotions. If you wisha 
clear, healthful, and beautiful complexion, ask or send for 
Upuam’'s “ Freckle, Tan, and Pimple Banisher,’’ and take 
no other. Mailed to any address for 75 cents, by 8. C. 
Upnam, 25 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. Also, for 
sale by all Druggists. 


PHRFHCTION. 


Is rarely attained, yct 


A. B. W. BULLARD’S 


IMPROVED OIL SOAP, 
FOR REMOVING 
GREASE, PAINT, PITOH, and VARNISH 


From all Goods of Durable Colors, is ahead of 
anything yet discovered. 





It leaves the Goods soft, and as perfect as when new, 
with no spot upow which dust can collect, as is the case 
with all the preparations heretofore sold for cleansing 


goods, 
It is Delicately Perfumed, 


and entirely free from the disagreeable odor of benzine 
and all other resinous fluids. 


COUNTERFEITS 


of this preparation are extant, therefore be sure and take 
none but that which has the autograph of A. B. W. BUL- 
LARD on the label. 


Manufactured by the Proprietors, 
A. B. W. BULLARD & CO., Worcester, Mass. 
General Agents for Pennsylvania, 
DYOTT & CO., 232 North Second St., Philada. | 
4@ For sale by all Druggists. 
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PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

Nv order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Mrs. J. 8. M.—Sent fan by Adams’s express July 18th. 

Miss A. B.—Sent lead comb 18th. 

J. M. H.—Sent shawl 20th. 

Mrs. C. M. S.—Sent pattern 20th. 

J. W. V.—Sent lead comb 20th. 

Miss A. E. R.—S8ent lead comb 20th, 

Miss J.—Sent articles 24th. 

Miss L. C. H.—Sent pattern 25th. 

Miss J. P. V.—Sent pattern 25th. 

Miss E. 8.—Sent hair crimpers 25th, 

M. R.—Sent hair crimpers 25th. 

K. B.—Sent pattern 27th. 

H. H.—Sent pattern 27th. 

Mrs. G. W. R.—Sent articles 27th. 

Miss H. B. N.—Sent worsted 27th. 

Miss C. H. M.—Sent articles by Harnden’s express 27th. 

Mrs. 8. C. G.—Sent patterns 31st. 

Mrs. L. 8.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 31st, 

Mrs. M. Y.—Sent pattern and needles August Ist. 

Mrs. J. A. M.—Sent braid 2d. 

Miss L. A. H.—Sent lead comb 2d. 

Mrs. 8. G.—Sent pattern 2d. 

Mrs. B. C. F.—Sent pattern 6th. 

Miss H. A. F.—Sent hair crimpers 6th. 

Mrs. A. L.—Sent hair crimpers 6th. 

Mrs, A. H. T.—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Adams’s ex- 
press 6th. 

Mrs. E. J. R.—Sent articles by Adams’s express Sth. 

F. A. W.—Sent net and hair crimpers by Adams’s ex- 
press Sth. 

J. L. W.—Sent pattern and braid 8th. 

Mrs. D. W. M.—Sent net and croquet book 10th. 

Miss C. H. M.—Sent veil and gloves 13th. 

Mrs. A. K. G.—Sent patterns 13th. 

Mrs. A. G. E.—Sent patterns 13th. 

Vv. W. H.—Sent carmine by Kinsley’s express 14th. 

M. 8.—A lady ignores a gentleman’s hat, in his call, 
entirely. He may hold it, or place it on the rack as he 
pleases, but it is a breach of etiquette for the lady to no- 
tice it. 

Minnie.—Unless the gentleman can give some very 
good explanation of his silence, he can scarcely expect 
constancy from the lady. 

Mary V. B.—We have no remedy against a double chin. 
You must consult Dame Nature. Some persons consider 
ita great beauty. Why do you consider it a deformity? 
Does not the rest of your person compare to it? 

Vv. G. A.—We cannot answer all letters privately. 
When the information is for your own benefit entirely, 

you should at least have senta stamp. Even in that case, 

we bestow our time, paper, and envelope, merely to an- 
swer a questiou that concerns yourself entirely. 

A. R.—The most ridiculous criticism we ever saw. You 
have, indeed, made “a mountain out of a molehill.” 
Besides, you have entirely mistaken the matter. The 
lady did not make the proposal. 

T. 8. B.—We gave notice in our February and March 
numbers that all MS. unclaimed on the first of March 
would be destroyed, and we presume yours met that fate. 

, We cannot keep MSS. for ever. 





HFushions, 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge 
of a small percentage for the time and research required. ' 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, ewel- 
ry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, 
mantillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste ; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, dis 
tinct directions must be given 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received, Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, comgtemee and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co., or Curwen Stoddart & Brother; 
dry goods of any kind from Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., 
New York; lingerie and lace from G. W. Vogel’s, 1016 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most 
celebrated establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & 
Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
OCTOBER. 


COSTUMES FOR A FANCY BALL. 


Fig. 1.—Spanish lady. Skirt of rich changeable silk, 
ornamented with black tassel ornaments and bows of 
flame-colored ribbons. The corsage is a black velvet 
basque, ornamented with lace tassels and ribbon bows. 
A high comb is worn at the back of the head, and over it 
is thrown a black lace veil. 

Fig. 2.—Hungarian costume. Skirt of blue silk, bound 
with a band of scarlet velvet, and richly ornamented with 
bands of gold-colored braid and fancy ornaments. Jacket 
of white silk or cashmere, richly worked with gold; the 
sleeves are hanging, and worn over red velvet sleeves 
trimmed wtih bands of gold. The jacket is ornamented 
in front with a plastron of brown satin, ornamented with 
gold braid and buttons, On the side of the head is a cap 
of black velvet, ornamented with a plait of gold anda 
hanging crown of scarlet silk. 

Fig. 3.—Photography is represented in a skirt of green 
silk, trimmed with a border of photographs framed round 
with gold-colored chenille, Oval photographs are ar- 
ranged round the upper part of the skirt. The corsage is 
low in the neck, but of the jacket form, and opens over a 
loose white muslin shirt or waist. The bérthe is formed 
of small photographs framed in gold-cvlored chenille. 
The headdress is a camera, covered with brown silk or 
velvet, and from the back of it floats a thick veil. 

Fig. 4.—Le Jeu, or Game, wears a dress of gold-colored 
satin, trimmed with cards and gold coins. The coiffure is 
formed of coins and cards, and the necklace and brace- 
lets are formed of gold coins. The boots are of gilt kid. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of an Italian peasant. Skirt of scarlet 
cashmere, bordered with orange-white muslin overskirt, 
slit up to the waist on each side. The front part forms an 
apron, and the back is folded over and fastened with a 
rosette or button. The corsage is of orange cashmere, 
laced up with black, and ornamented with scarlet rib- 
bons. Square headdress of white muslin, ornamented on 
the end with fringe and colored embroidery. 
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Fig. 6.—Polish costume. Skirt of white silk, trimmed 
with bands of blue velvet and steel buttons, Overdress 
of blue velvet, trimmed with brown fur. Corsage and 
long sleeves of white silk. Small blue velvet cap trimmed 
with fur. Boots of blue kid edged with fur. 

Fig. 7.—Turkish costume, Full trowsers of white satin, 
confined at the #hkle by gilt bracelets. Dress of blossom- 
colored silk, richly ornamented with black velvet and 
gold embroidery. Mantle of black satin, brocaded in 
colors, and trimmed with bands of green velvet. A sash 
of gold and white gauze falls carelessly from the waist. 
The siippersare of white satin, very mach turned up at the 
toes. The coiffure is formed of gilt bands studded with 
jewels and flowers. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


Fasaion still appears to be taking a quiet siesta, and 
but few of the new styles are yet on exhibition. 

For information, therefore, we must repair to the foun- 
tain head—the milliners’ and dressmakers’ workrooms. 
There all is animgtion ; nimble fiugers are deftly weaving 
with almost talfy-iike skill laces, silks, ribbons, and 
flowers into those thousand and one charming little co- 
quetries so much admired by womankind in general. 

M’me Demorest, of New York, has produced some very 
elegafit novelties in the dress line. 

First, we have a bridal travelling-dress of flax gray 
poplin, made with quite a short skirt, finished on the 
edge with a series of small scallops forming deep fes- 
toons, and arranged to simulate a looped skirt. At the 
head of each festoon is a butterfly, cut out of blue velvet, 
ornamented with steel beads, and richly chain-stitched. 
The under-skirt or petticoat is of blue poplin, ornamented 
with a flight of butterflies in gray velvet. The wrap, 
Which is of the same material as the lower skirt, is tight- 
fitting, and of the Peplum form at the sides. It is 
trimmed with blue velvet butterflies, to accord with the 
ékirt. This costume, too rich for ordinary travelling 
purposes, would be exceedingly appropriate for prome- 
nade toilette. The same idea may be carried out in other 
materials, and be made far less expensive, without losing 
in effect. 

A very preity travelling material is Sultana cloth, a 
new kind of gray mohair, striped with perpendicular 
lines, alternately chenéed. Another material has a crépe- 
like ground, with small satin figures of the same shade 
as the dress. 

Sleeves are of the coat shape, some varied with a large 
loose puff at the top sewed into a straight band. For full 
dress, the flowing sleeve is considered the most recherché. 
The outside of the sleeve measures one yard in length, 
while the inside seam is but the length of thearm, It is 
merely caught together at the lower edge, and hangs 
free ; underneath it is generally worn a tight coat-sleeve. 

Most all skirts are gored, but the tightly gored are in 
the ascendent. Of the latter style we notice one of alu- 
minum gray, with rows of Cluny and Magenta velvet 
running down each seam. The front ones are trimmed 
down for the space of three-quarters of a yard, and con- 
nect with the next, which is somewhat longer by an arch 
formed of the trimming. This trimming continues ali 
round the skirt, but is not connected on the front breadth. 
The waist is a Peplum basque, finished with long tassels. 

A charming evening-dress is of pink silk, trimmed with 
barrel-shaped pieces of white silk striped with black 
velvet, and connected by black velvet fancifully arranged. 
This trimming forms a border all round the skirt, and is 





excessively stylish. The corsage is of white silk, with 
oar-shaped pieces of pink, ornamented with black velvet, 
arranged to similate a corselet. 

We assure our readers that this foilette, so very effective 
and novel in the original, loses very much by descrip- 
tion, as it is impossible to give a correct idea of the cut 
aud arrangement of trimmings, except by an illustration. 

Another effective trimming consists of a deep baud of 
silk cut at intervals, and the pieces turned over to form 
revers. These revers are finished all round with black 
velvet, and tipped with smal)! tassels. Between the re- 
vers extending upon the skirt are graduated pieces of 
black velvet forming diamonds. The corsage is trimmed 
to accord with the skirt, the revers falling over the 
shoulders. 

Jackets are worn of every conceivable shape. The 
greatest novelty in this line is the Sultana, which not 
only is made without sleeves, but has no side bodies. 
The best idea we can give of it is to compare it to the 
front and back of a Senorita, or short Zouave jacket, 
joined near the waist with a narrow band. It is made 
of silk or cashmere, dotted over or embroidered with 
beads, and finished with guipure or Cluny lace. 


Negligé jackets are made perfectly loose, quite short, 
and finished with revers They are generally of fancy 
cloth, trimmed with large buttons, and the revers faced 
with a bright color. 

Buttons have of late become of such material import- 
ance in the way of trimmings, that we think it a good 
idea to describe a few of the latest varieties. They vary 
from the size of a pea to that of a small butter plate; 
some having the appearance of huge bronze medals. 
These styles are mostly used on wraps, and are very 
stylish in effect. We notice a silver ground, with gold 
crosses or stars in relief, a good style for negligé sacks of 
fleecy white cloth. Quite an original design for a riding- 
habit is of oxydized silver, upon which in relief is a 
jockey urging his horse over a fence. For the same pur- 
pose the large horse-shoe of steel, on a black ground, is 
equally fashionable. Another illustration is ornamented 
with shields and spear heads, while others have large 
Egyptian heads in bright silver on a ground of oxydized 
silver. Besides the styles above mentioned, we see a 
great variety of mother-of-pearl buttons, also a mixture of 
pearl and black enamel, forming a kind of mosaic work. 


Armenian jackets resemble the Senorita as are sleeve- 
less, the exception is that they are shorter. The Selica 
jacket, another novelty, is cut square in front, and buttons 
down for about four inches, The lower edge of the jacket 
describes an arch both back and front, and falls in points 
beneath the arms, 

Bead fringes are extensively used as trimmings for all 
kinds of jackets, and as we think many of our friends 
would like to make up these little trimmings for*them- 
selves, we will, in our next number, give several patterns 
for bead fringes and trimmings, which will be found ex- 
ceedingly simple to execute, and will trim very attract- 
ively. 

Most of these jackets necessitate an under waist of some 
kind, and for morning, or demi-toiletie, the waists are 
made either of white alpaca, cashmere, or Foulard, orna- 
mented with rows of feather-stitch, executed in black silk, 
or else a delicate braiding, Many persons much prefer 
these materials, as they remain clean for a long time, do 
not rumple, and will do up admirably. 

Skirts continue to be festooned on the street, and the 
newest arrangement is the dress-looper just introduced 
by M’me Demorest. For each breadth there is a little 
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cord three inches long, finished on each end with a little 
sheath-like attachment, which is adjusted on each 
breadth, and festoons the dress mest gracefully. 

Others again merely tie up the skirt at the back, 4 la 
lavense or washwoman style. When the skirt is tied up 
with a large sash, it suggests the idea of the priests’ cas- 
sock, and from this the knot has been christened the 
“ Bishop’s bow.” 

Belts of silver and gilt leather are among the fall no- 
velties, and, as they are made of the best materials, will 
not readily tarnish. We find them generally of the 
width of a medium silk belt, and they may be finished 
with any kind ofa fancyclasp. For children, these little 
accessories will be found particularly suitable, For in- 
stance, imagine a little black velvet blouse confined by a 
gilt or silver belt, or a rich plaid skirt, fastened by one of 
these belts, and worn with a white muslin waist and 
black velvet Zouave. Again, we have seen them very ad- 
ventageously used on smaller children, more particularly 
boys wearing sack dresses. These are confined at the 
waist by one of these belts, fastened at the back bya 
large button. Straps of the same, cut from a belt, loop 
up the sleeve in the place of armlets. Gold is exceedingly 
effective on black or white, and silver on blue. We 
must not omit to add that the introduction of this pretty 
novelty is due to Messrs. Pusey, Seott, & Co., of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 

Chains bid fair to be extensively used as dress trim- 
mings, and can now be purchased from two to five do!- 
lars a yard. They vary in size, from the delicate watch- 
chain to the heavy ox-cable. 

The newest opera cloaks are of fancy white cloth, made 
in the Peplum style, edged with gold or gold-colored braid 
of different widths. The points of the Peplum are finished 
with fancy gold tassels, The same styles are made up in 
black and scarlet, also in snowflake-like cloth, powdered 
with a little color. These are generally finished with a 
fringe composed of chenille and silk tipped with crystal 
balls, 

If our lady readers who are on the gui vive for informa- 
tion about Fall hats will but accompany us to the work- 
rooms of Mr. Terry, they will find the following: A gray 
felt turban, with deep band of rich brown velvet, headed 
by a velvet cord. Posed gracefully at the side, and 
springing from a coil of brown velvet is a very elegant 
plume, composed of the tail feathers of the golden phea- 
sant. Another of the same style is of white felt, with 
binding of white velvet, with a deeply tinted bird of 
Paradise at the side. 

A decided novelty is the Zuleika, in form like a Grecian 
helmet turned up in front, sloping off to a point at the sides, 
and finished at the back with a small round cape. The 
model we describe is of black velvet, trimmed with plaits 
of green velvet and a very full green willow feather float- 
ing over the side. A coquettish little headgear, destined 
to meet with great success, is the Metternich. It has a 
long low Derby crown, with brim closely rolled, and 
pointed both back and front. It is encircled by a heavy 
scarlet silk curtain cord, and finished with a rich scarlet 
flamingo feather at the side. We find this style in all 
colors of velvet and felt. Feather bands of every variety 
will be worn, also the breast and neck of the peacock ar- 
ranged as a plume. Birds and insects have been worn 
for some time, so something new had to be introduced for 
the fall. The result is, a little white mouse, nestling in 
a coil of velvet arranged on the side of a little boy’s hat. 
For a riding-hat we see a soft felt of light color, precisely 
like those used by gentlemen. It is bound and encircled 
with a galloon matching the hat in shade, and in front is 





a long plume caught by some fantastic ornament. The 
Florentine is a variation of the Tricorne. The brim which 
forms a kind of visor in front, is very shallow at the sides, 
and then widens at the back, where it is turned up and 
fastened to the crown by two large ornaments. The hat 
is of black velvet, with brim lined with a bright green. 
The entire brim is edged with jet drop®, and the crown 
is encircled by a band of peacock feathers, with a large 
tuft or rosette directly in front. We find, also, at this 
same establishment, No, 409 Broadway, New York, the 
Suisesse, an oblong shape, the crown and brim made in 
one, the Braganca, the Marquis, the Bateliere, and a host 
of others. The styles are particularly good, the trim- 
mings consisting of fancy ornaments, Cluny lace, feather 
trimmings, Benoiton chains, and torsades of velvet. All 
are diminutive, but the tout ensemble is admirable. We 
should, however, add that these pretty little head-cover- 
ings are only suitable for children and young ladies. By 
married ladies they should be totally ignored, except for 
travelling or country wear. 

The Maison Tilman of Ninth Street, New York, is well 
prepared for the present, also for the approaching fes- 
tive season. Not only do we see floral garlands, wreaths, 
cordons, sashes, and bouquets, but now the most charm- 
ing sets, consisting of necklace, ear-rings, and bracelets, 
are also made up of flowers, These ornaments are known 
as Les parures Lamballes. ° 

The newest nets, styled the Benoitons, are formed of 
large medallions connected by fine chains. 

The new bounets are smaller than ever, of the saucer 
shape, with square fronts, and the strings, instead of fas- 
tening underneath the chin, pass behind the ear and are 
caught under the chignon. These eccentric little coif- 
fures jwill answer very well for opera wear, but some- 
thing decidedly more extensive will be required for our 
cold winter days, and for those who have lost the bloom 
of youth. 

Among the newest bonnets we find the Neapolitan, with 
square front formed of black velvet, powdered with jet 
beads, and finished with jet fringe. Some are trimmed 
with Marabout feathers, tipped with little spikelets 
formed from peacock feathers. A charming evening bon- 
net resembles an Italian headdress. It is of white crépe, 
covered with feathery particles, and bound with cherry 
velvet. The trimming is a wreath of cherries and leaves. 

Cluny has taken a new lease and wil! continue to be 
fashionable trimming lace. Everything is touched up 
with !t. bonnets, headdresses, jackets, evening dresses, 
and even cloaks for street wear. 

The most fashionable wrap for achild is a scarlet 
Peplum, hanging in deep points at each side, and belted 
into the waist with a fancy belt. The long, pointed 
sleeves are finished with large tassels, 

The Macbeth jacket, lately brought out by the Maison 
Tilman, is of silk, velvet, orcashmere. In frontitisround 
like a Senorita, the back is a basque cut in deep turrets. 
The trimming consists of a band of velvet studded with 
beads or buttons and bordered on the sides by Cluny lace. 
The same trimming is arranged both on the top and bot- 
tom of the sleeve. 

The great success attending fancy balls last year, and 
the numerous demands for novel costames, induces us this 
season to devote one fashion-plate entirely to the lovers 
of travesty. 

The costumes we offer in the present number are quite 
picturesque, and may be made up of most any material, 
from cotton to velvet. All that is required is a little taste 
to be displayed in the combination of colors and iu the 
artistic arrangement of drapery. FasHioy, 
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SONG: COMPOSED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, FOR GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, 


BY J. STARR HOLLOWAY, 


MUSICAL EDITOR. 





Author of “At the Gate,” “Beautiful Valley,” “The Moon Shone over my Left,” ote. 





Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1866, by J. STARR HOLLOWAY, in the Clerk's Office of the District 
Court of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 


Op. 165. 
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I stand where thou hast stood, and I retrace Each look, each word, each gesture, 
O wilt thou ne’er return, can no one day Give back those blessed hours that 
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and each tone, That mark’d thy speech or lighten’d o’er thy face, And 
fled so. fast! My life is roll-ing dark and fleet @ - way, The 
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down - ward wave will ne’er bring back the past. I dream I see thy form, with 
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start, and rise, And lis - ten, till my soul grows sick in vain, The 
ea - ger clasp, My long - ing arms areroundthe phan - tom thrown, It 
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wind flies laughing thro’ the star - ry skies, And,save my throbbing heart, all’s still a - gain. 
fades, itwith-ers in my fran- ticgrasp, I wake! I am a-lone, I alm a - lone. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Tue Pansy has become a general favorite, and is one of 
the most attractive objects of the flower-garden, during 
the spring and early summer munths. During the past 
season Mr. Dreer bas brought this lovely flower to great 
perfection, by carefully saving the seed from only the 
finest and largest fowers. They now embrace a great 
range of colors, from white to a deep rich purple, nearly 
black, with various shades of blue, yellow, bronze, etc. ; 
some are beautifully edged, marbled, and variegated, 
with markings of the richest and most beautiful colors. 

To secu. © 1¢ large blooms, the seed must be sown in 
the autumn. The plants being quite hardy, can be pro- 
tected in a covl room or frame during the winter, and 
planted out in a good loamy soil (well prepared and en- 
riched with a plentiful supply of decomposed cow ma- 
nure) early in the spring. The seed is put up in packets, 
containing over one hundred seeds, with full directions 
for their cultivation. Price, 50 cents per packet, or five 
packets for $2. 

Bc.Bovus Roors.—We would again remind our readers 
that now is the time to plant Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, 
Narcissus, Jonquils, Snowdrops, Lily of the Valley, 
Grown Imperial, Paonia, Lilies. They are al! perfectly 
hardy, and should all be in the ground before the first of 
December. With a slight covering of manure, straw, or 
tan, they will endure the must severe winter, and bloom 
beautifully during the early spring months. For full 
directions for planting, foreing into eariy bloom, etc., 
with descriptive lists of varieties, see Dreer’s Illustrated 
Catalogue of Bulbous Roots. Mailed on the receipt of a 
ten cent currency note or postage stamp. 

Address HENRY A. DREER, 
Seedsman and Florist, Philadelphia, Pa. 


We have heard many a fine fellow described asa lady's 
man, but we think the title is fully deserved by a lawyer 
in Milwaukee, who was defending a handsome young 
women, accused of stealing from a large unoccupied 
dwelling in the night time: and he thus spoke in aaiiia. 
sion :— 


“Gentlemen of the jury,I amdone. When I gaze with 
enraptured eyes on the matchless beauty cf this peerless 
virgin, on whose resplendent charms suspicion never 
dared to breathe—when I behold her radiant iu this glo- 
rious bloom of lustrous loveliness, which angelic sweet- 
ness might envy, but could pot eclipse—before which the 
star on the brow of the night grows pale, and the diamonds 
of Brazil are dim—and then reflect upon the utter mad- 
ness and folly of suppos:ng that se much beauty would 
expose itself to the terrors of an empty building, iu the 
cold, damp, dead of the night, when innocence like hers is 
hiding itself amid the snowy pillows of repose. Gentle- 
men of the jury, my feelings are too overpowering for 
expression, and I throw her into  beyed arms for protection 
against this foul charge, which the outrageous malice of 
& disappointed scoundrel bas invented, to blast the fair 
name of this lovely maiden, whose smile shall be the 
reward of the verdict which I know you will give!” The 
jury acquitted her without leaving their seats. 


A Roman Griptroy.—One of the most curious objects 
recently discovered in the excavations in Franco is what 
we may venture to call a Roman gridiron. It is engraved 
aod described in a recent work by M. Maximilien de 
Ring, who has made extensive researches in the early 
cemeteries and burial placesin Alsace. This implement 
is extremely well made of iron coated with bronze, with 
a raised open guard on one side for the meat, and a groove 
to catch the melted fat. Along with this implement, in 
the same grave, were found a lungiron kuife und a bronze 
spoon or ladle with a long iron handle. 


Why is a lover like a dog?—Because he bows and 
wows. 





THE PRACTICAL ENTOMOLOGIST. 


We are pleased to learn that this valuable little monthly 
is atiaining a large circulation. The matters treated of 
are of great importance to every tiller of the soil, and the 
small subscription price of 50 cents a year places it within 
the reach of every one. 

Inclose 50 cents to E. T. Cresson, No. 518 South Thir- 
teenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Practica, Criricism.—A Yankee, who lately went to 
see Macbeth, gaye the following as his notion of the 
tragedy: “After having witnessed the performance. from 
what I could make out of the play, I don’t think Macleth 
was a good moral character; and his lady appeared to me 
to possess a tarnation dictatorial temper, and to have ex- 
ceedingly loose notions of hospitality, which, together 
with an unpleasant habit of talking to herself, and walk- 
ing about en chemise, must make her a decidedly un- 
pleasant companiva.” 


FEMALE 
MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tas SEVENTEENTH Annvat Session of the FemAte 
Mepican Couuscs or Pexx’a will commence on Monday, 
October 15, 1866, and continue five months. For further 
particulars, address the Secretary, Mrs. E. H, CLeveiasp, 
M. D., at the College, North College Avenue and Twenty- 


second Street, Philadelphia. . 
ANN PRESTON, M.D., Dean. 


A ConstrrvrionaL Pux.—David Purcell, the famons 
punster, was desired to make a pun extempore. ‘Upon 
what subject?” said David. “The king,” answered the 
other. ‘Oh! sir,’’ said he, “the king is no subject.” 


OUR CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 


WE are constantly adding every celebrity to our very 
extensiye list of card photographs—naval, military, pub- 
lic men, @uthors and authoresses, artists, and a charming 
variety of pictures and works of art. Send for a cata- 


logue. 


A Qurer Hoax.—A St. Petersburg letter says: ‘‘The 
eartiival here was brought to a close yesterday, Some 
ingenious native Barnum performed a rather clever hoax. 
The notice outside his show in the fair held in the Admi- 
ralty Square announced an ‘Exhibition of the Winter 
Palace, in its natural size.’ The spectators on paying 
their three sous were gravely taken to a peep-hole at the 
farther end of the wooden booth, and gratified with,a 
sight of the building itself in thedistance. Many seemed 
inclined to get anury, but the coolness, humorous lan- 
guage, and good temper of the showman soon resto 
their equanimity, and on issuing into the open air they 
all recommended those outside not to miss the sight for 
the world.”’ 


MAGIC PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Tuese are attracting considerable attention among the 
curious, The effect is novel and surprising. We have 
made arrangements to furnish them at 25 cents a package 
by mail. 

Mrs. DARNLFY says there's nothing like economy for 
saving. She made one pair of socks last fifteen years, by 
knitting new feet every wiater, and new legs every other 
winter. 


PostaGE on the Lady’s Book, according to the late law 


passed last winter :— 


Section 36.—Postage on Godey’s Lady’s Book, 24 cents 
a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in ad- 
vance, at the Post-office where the k is received. 

News-dealers may receive their packages at the same 
rates, that is, 2 cents for each copy of the magazine, 
may pay separately fur each package as s eceived. 
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The Oldest Establishment in 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Over 40,000 now in Use! 
Geo. A. Prince & Co.’s 


MELODEONWS! 
Geo. A. Prince & Co.’s 
AUTOMATIC ORGANS! 
Geo. A. Prince & Co.'s 
SCHOOL ORGANS! 





WITH MANUAL SUB BASS! 
Combining All of their Recent Improvements: 
Divided Swell, Graduated Swell, 
Basso Tenuto, Organ Melodeon, etc. 
(The Basso Tenuto, Divided Swell, and Graduated Sweli 
can only be obtained in Melodeons of our manufacture.) 


Can be found at all the principal Music Stores throughout 
the United States, Canada, and the British Provinces. No 
other musical instrament ever obtained the same popu- 
larity. 
Manufactory, corner of Niagara and Maryland Streets, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Wholesale Depot, 80 Washington Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





We now manufacture over forty different styles of the 
Melodeon, Organ Melodeon, School Organ, Automatic Or- 
gan, ete., aud during the existence of our manufactory 
have sent forth 


A GREATER NUMBER OF INSTRUMENTS 


Than the whole of the other Manufactories in the United 
States combined ! 


And, we have the proud satisfaction of adding, we have 
never had an instrument returned from any imperfections 
or deficiency in construction. 
&a Our New Illustrated Catalogue, just issued, is sent 
free of postage to any applicant. 
4@ Address orders or communications to 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Il, 
Or, JAMES BELLAK, Acest, Philadelphia. 


All Melodeons of our manufacture, either sold by us or 
dealers in any part of the United States or Canada, are 
warranted to be perfect in every respect ; and should an 
repairs be necessary before the expiration of FIVE YEARS 
from date of sale, we hold ourselves ready and willing to 
make the same free of charge, provided injury is not 
caused by accident or design ! 

Agents for the sale of our Melodeons may be found in 
all the principal cities and towns in the United States and 


Canada. 
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THE SAFEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. 
IVINS’ PATENT HAIR CRIMPERS. 


FOR CRIMPING AND WAVING 
LADIES’ HAIR, 
No heat required. 
They are put up in beau- 
tiful boxes, containing one 
set (one dozen), assorted 
lengths, with fall direc- 
tions for use accompany- 
ing each box. 

= No lady’s toilet is com- 
% plete without them. For 
SS ; sale throughout the coun- 
oe try. Retailers will be sup- 
plied by any first-class ‘‘Wholesale Notion House’’ in 

New York, Philadelphia, Boston, or Baltimore. 
Manufactured solely by the Patentee, E. Ivins, Sixth 
Street and Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 





FRECKLES, TAN, AND PIMPLES. 

“Beauty,” says the modern proverb, ‘tis but skin 
deep,”’ and there is much truth in the assertion; for let 
any individual—male or female—be soever perfect in fea- 
tures or figure, if the complexion is marred by Freckles, 
Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, or eruptions of any kind, the 
charm of beauty is gone. A soft, smooth, transparent 
skin is what all are desirous of possessing, and by the 
use of 

UPHAM’S 
Freckle, Tan, and Pimple Banisher, 

the desired boon is obtained. 

Beware of spurious Soaps and Lotions. If you wish a 
clear, healthful, and beautiful complexion, ask or send for 
Upnam's “ Freckle, Tan, and Pimple Banisher,"’ and take 
no other. Mailed to any address for 75 cents, by S. C. 
Upnam, 25 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. Also, for 
sale by all Druggists. 


PHRE'HCTION 
Is rarely attained, yet 
A. B. W. BULLARD'S 


IMPROVED OIL SOAP, 


FOR REMOVING 


GREASE, PAINT, PITOH, and VARNISH 


From all Goods of Durable Colors, is ahead of 
anything yet discovered. 


It leaves the Goods soft, and as perfect as when new, 
with no spot upon which dust can collect, as is the case 
with all the preparations heretofore sold for cleansing 
goods, 


It is Delicately Perfumed, 


and entirely free from the disagreeable odor of benzine 
and all other resinous fluids. 


COUNTERFEITS 
of this preparation are extant, therefore be sure and take 
none but that which has the autograph of A. B. W. BUL- 
LARD on the label, 
Manufactured by the Proprietors, 
A. B. W. BULLARD & CO., Worcester, Mass. 
General Agents for Pennsylvania, 
DYOTT & CO., 232 North Second St., Philada. 
&@> For sale by all Druggists. 
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PHILADELPHIA AGENOY. 

Nu order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside im, Nothing ean be made 
‘out of post-marks. 

Mrs. J. 8. M.—Sent fan by Adams's express July 18th. 

Miss A. B.—Sent lead comb 18th, 

J. M. H.—Sent shaw! 20th. 

Mrs. C. M. 8.—Sent pattern 20th. 

J. W. V.—Sent lead comb 20th. 

Miss A. E. R.—Sent lead comb 20th. 

Miss J.—Sent articles 24th. 

Miss L. C. H.—Sent pattern 25th. 

Miss J. P. V.—Sent pattern 25th. 

Miss E. 8.—Sent hair crimpers 25th. 

M. R.—Sent hair crimpers 25th. 

K. B.—Sent pattern 27th. 

H. H.—Sent pattern 27th. 

Mrs. G. W. R.—Sent articles 27th. 

Miss H. B. N.—Sent worsted 27th. 

Miss C. H. M.—Sent articles by Harnden’s express 27th. 

Mrs. 8. C. G.—Sent patterns 31st. 

Mrs. L. S.—Sent articles by Adams's express 3lst, 

Mrs. M. Y.—Sent pattern and needles August Ist. 

Mrs. J. A. M.—Sent braid 2d. 

Miss L. A. H.—Sent lead comb 2d. 

Mrs. 8. G.—Sent pattern 2d. 

Mrs. B. C. F.—Sent pattern 6th. 

Miss H. A. F.—Sent hair crimpers 6th. 

Mrs. A. L.—Sent hair crimpers 6th. 

Mrs. A. H. T.—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Adams’s ex- 
press 6th. 

Mrs. E. J. R.—Sent articles by Adams’s express Sth. 

F. A. W.—Sent net and hair crimpers by Adams’s ex- 
press Sth. 

J. L. W.—Sent pattern and braid 8th. 

Mrs. D. W. M.—Sent net and croqnet book 10th. 

Miss C. H. M.—Sent veil and gloves 13th. 

Mrs. A. K. G.—Sent patterns 13th. 

Mrs, A. G. E.—Sent patterns 13th: 

Vv. W. H.—Sent carmine by Kinsléy’s express 14th. 

M. 8.—A lady ignores a gentleman's hat, in his call, 
entirely. He may held it, or place it on the rack as. he 
pleases, but it is a breach of etiquette for the lady to no- 
tice it. : 

Minnie.—Unless the gentleman can give some very 
good explanation of his silence, he can scarcely expect 
constancy from the lady. 

Mary V. B.—‘Vehave no remedy against a double ¢hin. 
You must consult Dame Nature. Some persons consider 
it a great beauty. Why do you consider it a deformity? 
Does not the rest of your person compare to it? 

V. G, A.—We cannot answer all Jetters privately. 
When thé information is for your own benefit entirely, 
you should at least havesentastamp. Even in that case, 
we bestow our time, paper, and envelope, merely to an- 
swer @ question that. concerns yourself entirely. 

_ A. R.~The most ridiculous criticism we ever saw. You 
have, indeed, made “a mountain out of a molehi'l.” 
Besides, you have entirely mistaken the matter. The 
lady did not make the proposal. ; 

"T. S. B.—We gave notice in our February and March 
numbers that all MS. unclaimed on the first of March 
would be destroyed, and we presume yours met that fate. 
We cannot keep MSS. for ever. 





Fushions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge 
of a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewel- 
ry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, 
mantillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste ; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, dis- 
tinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L, A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received, Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may oecur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, somplexion, and general style of 
the person, on which mm depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co., or Curwen Stoddart & Brother; 
dry goods of any kind from Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., 
New York; lingerie and lace from G. W. Vogel's, 1016 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most 
celebrated establishments; jew from Wriggens & 
Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
OCTOBER, 


COSTUMES FOR A FANCY BALL. 
Fig. 1.—Spanish lady. Skirt of rich changeable silk, 


_ ornamented with black tassel ornaments and bows of 


flame-colored ribbons. The corsage is a black velvet 
basque, ornamented with lace tassels and rivben bows. 
A high comb is worn at the back of the head, and over it 
is thrown a black lace veil. 

Fig. 2.—Hungarian costume. Skirt of blue silk, bound 
with a band of scarlet velvet, and richly ornamented with 
bands of gold-colored braid and fancy ornaments. Jacket 
of white sil or cashmere, richly worked with gold; the 
sleeves are hanging, and worn over red velvet sleeves 
trimmed wtih bands of gold. The jacket is ornamented{ 
in front with a plastron of brown satin, ornamented with 
gold braid and buttons. On the side of the head is a cap 
of black velvet, ornamented with a plait of gold anda 
hanging crown of scarlet silk. 

Fig. 3.—Photography is represented in a skirt of green 
silk, trimmed with a border of photographs framed round 
with gold-colored chenille. Oval photographs are ar- 
ranged round the upper part of the skirt, The corsage is 
low in the neck, but of the jacket form, and opens over 
loose white muslin shirt or waist. The bérthe is formed 
of small photographs framed in gold-colored chenille. 
The headdress is a camera, covered with brown silk or 
velvet, and from the back of it floats a thick veil. 

Fig. 4.—Le Jeu, or Game, wears a dress of gold-colored 
satin, trimmed with cards and gold coins. The coiffure is 
formed of coins and cards, and the necklace and brace- 
lets are formed of gold coins. The boots are of gilt kid. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of an Italian peasant. Skirt of scarlet 
cashmere, bordered with orange-white muslin overskirt, 
slit up to the waist on each side. The front part forms an 
apron, and the back is folded over and fastened with @ 
rosette or button. The corsage fs of orange cashmere, 
laced up with black, and ornamented with scarlet rib- 
bons. Square headdress of white muslic, ornamented on 
the end with fringe and colored embroidery. 
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Fig. 6.—Polish costume. Skirt of white silk, trimmed 
with bands of blue velvet and steel buttons. Overdress 
of blue velvet, trimmed with brown fur. Corsage and 
long sleeves of whitesilk. Small blue velvet cap trimmed 
with fur. Boots of blue kid edged with far. 

Fig. 7.—Turxish costume. Full trowsers of white satin, 
confined at the ankle by gilt bracelets. Dress of blossom- 
colored silk, richly ornamented with black velvet and 
gold embroidery. Mantle of black satin, brocaded in 
colors, and trimmed with bands of green velvet. A sash 
of gold and white gauze falls carelessly from the waist. 
The slippers are of white satin, very much turned up at the 
toes. The coiffure is formed of gilt bands studded with 
jewels and dowers. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


FASHION still appears to be taking a quiet siesta, and 
but few of the new styles are yet on exhibition. 

For information, therefore, we must repair to the foun- 
tain head—the milliners’ and dreesmakers’ workrooms. 
There all is animation ; nimble fingers are deftly weaving 
with almost fairy-like skill laces, silks, ribbons, and 
flowers into those thousand and one charming little co- 
quetries so much admired by womankind in general. 

. M'’me Demorest, of New York, has produced some very 
elegant novelties in the dress line, 

First, we have a bridal trayelling-dress of flax gray 
poplin, made with quite a short skirt, finished on the 
edge with a series of small scallops forming deep fes- 
toons, and arranged to simulate a looped skirt. At the 
head of each festoon is a butterfly, cut out of blue velvet, 
ornamented with steel and richly chain-titched. 
The under-skirt or petticoat is of blue poplin, ornamented 
with a flight of butterflies in gray velvet. The wrap, 
which is of the same material as the lower skirt, is tight- 
fitting, and of the Peplum form at the sides. It is 
trimmed with blue velvet butterflies, to accord with the 
skirt. This costume, too rich for ordinary travelling 
purposes, would be exceedingly appropziate for prome- 
nade toilette. The same idea may be carried out in other 
materials, and be made far less expensive, without losing 
in effect. . 

A very pretty travelling material is Sultana cloth, a 
new kind of gray mohair, striped with perpendicular 
lines, alternately chenéed. Another material has a crépe- 
like ground, with small satin figures of the same shade 
as the dress. 

Sleeves are of the coat shape, some varied with a large 
locse puff at the top sewed into a straight band. For full 
dress, the flowing sieeve is considered the most recherché. 
The outside of the sleeve measures one yard in length, 
while the inside seam is but the length of the arm. It is 
merely caught together at the lower edge, and hangs 
free ; underneath it is generally worn a tight coat-sleeve. 

Most all skirts are gored, but the tightly gored are in 
the ascendent. Of the latter style we notice one of alu- 
minum gray, with rows of Cluny and Magenta velvet 
rauning down each seam. The front ones are trimmed 
down for the space of three-quarters of a yard, and con- 
nect with the next, which is somewhat longer by anarch 
formed of the trimming. This trimming continues all 
round the skirt, but is not connected on the front breadth. 
The waist is a Peplum basque, finished with long tassels. 

A charming evening-dress is of pink silk, trimmed with 
barrel-shaped pieces of white silk striped with black 
velvet, and connected by black velvet fancifully arranged. 
This trimming forms a border all round the skirt, and is 





excessively stylish. The corsage is of white silk, with 
oar-shaped pieces of pink, ornamented with black velvet, 
arranged to similate a corselet. 

We assure our readers that this toilette, so very effective 
and novel in the original, loses very much by descrip- 
tion, as it is impossible to give a correct idea of the cut 
and arrangement of trimmings, except by an illustration. 

Another effective trimming consists of a deep band of 
silk cut at intervals, and the pieces turned over to form 
revers. These revers are finished ali round with black 
velvet, and tipped with sma)l tassels. Between the re- 
vers extending upon the skirt are graduated pieces of 
black velvet forming diamonds. The corsage is trimmed 
to aecord with the skirt, the revers falling over the 
shoulders, 

Jackets are worn of every conceivable shape. The 
greatest novelty in this line is the Sultana, which not 
only is made without sleeves, but has no side bodies. 
The best idea we can give of it is to compare it to the 
front and back of a Senorita, or short Zouave jacket, 
joined near the waist with a narrow band. It is made 
of silk or cashmere, dotted over or embroidered with 
beads, and finished with guipure or Cluny lace. 

Negligé jackets are made perfectly luose, quite short, 
and finished with revers They are generally of fancy 
cloth, trimmed with large buttons, and the revers faced 
with a bright color. 

Buttons have of late beeqme of such material import- 
ance in the way of trimmings, that we think it a good 
idea to describe a few of the latest varieties. They vary 
from the size of a pea to that of a small butter plate; 
some having the appearance of huge bronze medals. 
These styles are mostly used on wraps, and are very 
stylish in effect. We notice a silver ground, with gold 
crosses or stars in relief, a good style for negligé sacks of 
fleecy white cloth. Quite an original design for a riding- 
habit is of oxydized silver, upon which in relief is a 
jockey urging his horse over a fence. For the same pur- 
pose the large horse-shoe of steel, on a black ground, is 
equally fashionable. Another illustration is ornamented 
with shields and spear heads, while others have large 
Egyptian heads in bright silver on a ground of oxydized 
silver. Besides the styles above mentioned, we see a 
great variety of mother-of-pearl buttons, also a mixture of 
pearl and black enamel, forming a kind of mosaic work. 


Armenian jackets resemble the Senorita as are sleeve- 
less, the exception is that they are shorter. The Selica 
jacket, another novelty, is cut square in front, and buttons 
down for about four inches. The lower edge of the jacket 
describes an arch both back and front, and falls in points 
beneath the arms. 

Bead fringes are extensively used as trimmings for all 
kinds of jackets, and as we think many of our friends 
would like to make up these little trimmings for them- 
selves, we will, in our next number, give several patterns 
for bead fringes and trimmings, which will be found ex- 
ceedingly simple to execute, and will trim very attract- 
ively. 

Most of these jackets necessitate an under waist of some 
kind, and for morning, or demi-toilette, the waists are 
made either of white alpaca, cashmere, or Foulard, orna- 
mented with rows of feather-stitch, executed in black silk, 
or else a delicate braiding, Many persons much prefer 
these materials, as they remain clean for a long time, do 
not rumple, and will do up admirably. 

Skirts continue to be festooned on the street, and the 
newest arrangement is the dress-looper just introduced 
by M’me Demorest. For each breadth there is a little 
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cord three inches Iong, finished on each end with a little 
sheath-like attachment, which is adjusted on each 
breadth, and festoons the dress most gracefully. 

Others again merely tie up the skirt at the back, a la 
lavense or washwoman style. When the skirt is tied up 
with a large sash, it suggests the idea of the priests’ cas- 
sock, and from this the knot has been christened the 
* Bishop’s bow.’” 

Belts of silver and gilt leather are among the fall no- 
velties, and, as they are made of the best materials, will 
not readily tarnish. We find them generally of the 
width of a medium silk belt, and they may be finished 
with any kiud ofa faucyclasp. For children, these little 
aceessories will be found particularly suitable. For in- 
stance, imagine a little black velvet blouse confined by a 
gilt or silver belt, or a rich plaid skirt, fastened by one of 
these belts, and worn with a white muslin waist and 
black velvet Zouave. Again, we have seen them very ad- 
Vautageously used on smaller children, more particularly 
boys wearing sack dresses. These are confined at the 
waist by one of these belts, fastened at the back by a 
large button. Straps of the same, cut from a belt, loop 
up the sleeve in the place of armlets. Gold is exceedingly 
effective on black or white, and silver on blue. We 
must not omit to add that the introduction of this pretty 
novelty is due to Messrs, Pusey, Scott, & Co., of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 

Chains bid fair to be extensively used as dress trim- 
mings, and can now be purchased from two to five dol- 
larsa yard. They vary in size, from the delicate watch- 
chain to the heavy ox-cable. 

The newest opera cloaks are of fancy white cloth, made 
inthe Peplum style, edged with gold or gold-colored braid 
of different widths. The points of the Peplum are finished 
with fancy gold tassels, The same styles are made up in 
black and scarlet, also in snowflake-like cloth, powdered 
with a litle color. These are generally finished with a 
fringe composed of chenille and silk tipped with crystal 
balis. 


Ifour lady readers who are on the qut vive for informa- 
tiou about Fall hats will bat accompany us to the work- 
rooms of Mr, Terry, they will find the following: A gray 
felt turban, with deep band of rich brown velvet, headed 
by a velvet cord. Posed gracefully at the side, and 
springing from a coil of brown velvet is a very elegant 
plume, composed of the tail feathers of the golden phea- 
sant. Another of the same style is of white felt, with 
binding.of white velvet, with a deeply tinted bird of 
Paradise at the side. 

A décided novelty is the Zuleika, in form like a Grecian 
helmet turned up in front, sloping off toa point at the sides, 
and finished at the back with a small round cape. The 
model we describe is of black velvet, trimmed with plaits 
of green yelvet aud a very full green willow feather float- 
ing over the side. A coquettish little headgear, destined 
to meet with greut success, is the Metternich. It has 9 
long low Derby crown, with brim closely rolled, and 
pointed both back and front. It is encircled by a heavy 
scarlet silk curtain cord, and finished with a rich scarlet 
flamingo feather at the side. We find this style in all 
colors of velvet and felt. Feather bands of every variety 
will be worn, also the breast and neck of the peacock ar- 
ranged as a plume. Birds and insects have been worn 
for some time, so something new had to be introduced for 
the fall. The result is, a little white mouse, nestling in 
a coil of velvet artanged on the side of a little boy’s hat. 

For a riding-hat we see a soft felt of light color, precisely 
like those used by gentlemen. It is bound and encircled 
witha galloon muitehing the hat in shade, and in front is 





a long plume caught by some fantastic ornament. The 
Florentine is a variation of the Tricorne. The brim which 
forms a kine of visor in front, is very shallow at the sides, 
and then widens at the back, where it is turned up and 
fastened to the crown by two large ornaments. The hat 
is of black velvet, with brim lined with a bright green. 
The entire brim is edged with jet drops, and the crown 
is encircled by a band of peacock feathers, with a large 
tuft or rosette directly in front. We find, alvo, at this 
same establishment, No. 409 Broadway, New York, the 
Suisesse, an oblong shape, the crown and brim made in 
one, the Braganca, the Marquis, the Bateliere, and a host 
of others. The styles are particuiarly good, the trim- 
mings consisting of fancy ornaments, Cluny lace, feather 
trimmings, Benoiton chains, and torsades of velvet. All 
are diminutive, but the tout ensemble is admirable. We 
should, however, add that these pretty little head-cover- 
ings are only suitable for children and young ladies. By 
married ladies they should be totally ignored, except for 
travelling or country wear. 

The Maison Tilman of Ninth Street, New York, is well 
prepared for the present, also for the approaching fes- 
tive season. Not only do wesee floral garlands, wreaths, 
cordons, sashes, and bouquets. but now the most charm- 
ing sets, consisting of necklace, ear-rings, and bracelets, 
are also made up of flowers. These ornaments are known 
as Les parures Lamballes. 

The newest nets, styled the Benoitons, are formed of 
large medallions connected by fine chains. 

The new bonnets are smaller than ever, of the saucer 
shape, with square fronts, and the sirings, instead of fas- 
tening underneath the chin, behind the ear and are 
caught under the cheno 
fares jwill arswer very wéfl for opera wear, but some- 
thing decidedly more extensive will be required for our 
cold winter days, and for those who have lost the bloom 
of youth. 

Among the newest bonnets we find the Neapolitan, with 
square front formed of blaek slyet, powdered with jet 
beads, and finished with jet fringe, me are trimmed 
with Marabout’ feathers, tipped ‘with little spikelets 
formed from peacock feathers. A charming.evening bon- 
net resertibles an Italian headdress. It is of white crépe, 
covered with feathery particles, and bound with cherry 
velvet. The trimming is a wreath of cherries and leaves. 

Cluny has taken a new lease and wil) continue to be 
fashionable trimming lace. Everything is touched up 
with it, bonnets, headdresses, jackets, evening dresses, 
and even cloaks for street wear, 

The most fashionable wrap for a child is a scarlet 
Peplum, hanging in deep points at each side, and belted 
into the waist with a fancy belt. The long, pointed 
sleeves are finished with large tassels. 

The Macbeth jacket, lately brought out by the Maison 
Tilman, is of silk, velvet, orcashmere. In front itis round 
like a Senorita, the back is a basque cut in deep turrets. 
The trimming consists of a band of velvet studded with 
beads or buttons and bordered on the sides by Cluny lace. 
The same trimming is arranged both on the top and bot- 
tom of the sleeve. 

The great success attending fancy balls last year, and 
the numerous demands for novel costumes, induces us this 
season to devote one fashion-plate entirely to the lovers 
of travesty. 

The costumes we offer in the present number 
picturesque, and may be made up of most any 
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BY J. STARR HOLLOWAY, 


MUSICAL EDITOR. i 


Author of “At the Gate.” “Beautiful Valley,” “The Moon Shone over my Left,” ete. 
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It is of black velvet, trimmed with guipure lace and jet passementerie. The revers at the sides are lined with black 
satin and edged with black velvet. The bow is of wide black satin ribbon. Bonnet of flax gray velvet, trimmed with 
loops of scarlet velvet, and finished inside with a rouleau of scarlet velvet. 
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EMBROIDERY. 

















dents, with 
lack Made of black velvet, cut in points to represent a series of sashes. The trimming is a fringe of jet pen , 

with a rich heading of pearl rings and jet. Neapolitan bonnet of blue velvet, puffed and trimmed with a Salied wreath of 
blue velvet flowers. 
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EMBRODIERY. 
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. GORED DRESS, WITH PEPLUM BASQUE, 
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The material is a black and white striped poplin, trimmed with a black and white mixed silk braid. The epaulettes 
oon Games of very heavy black and white silk fringe. The sash and the points of the peplum are finished with large 

J 8. 
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A NEEDLE-BOOK IN THE SHAPE OF A KITE. 
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Materials.—Card-board ; red and white cloth; 
black velvet; red, black, and white purse silk ; 
gold braid. 


This fanciful little needle-book will prove an 
amusing piece of work for our younger readers, 
and would be an acceptable little contribution 
toa charity fair. 

Two pieces, of the shape of our pattern, are 
cut out in card-board, and then covered on one 
side with white flannel, which is pinked out, 
and comes a little beyond the edge of the card- 
board, and on the other with red cloth for the 
back and with white cloth for the front piece. 
The chimera’s head is cut out of red cloth and 











worked in appliqué apon the white cloth. It 
is embroidered in overcast, with black and 
white purse silk (the latter is used for the eyes 
and teeth); the black border is made with a 
strip of velvet fastened on one side by stitches 
of black silk, on the other with gold braid. 
Both sides of the needle-book are joined to- 
gether, and three leaves of pinked-out white 
flannel are placed inside. The tail of the kite 
is formed of gold braid and small bundles of 
alternately black and white silk. The small 
tassels on either side and at the bottom are 
composed of black and white silk and gold 
beads, and the needie-book is fastened by a 
loop and button of black gimp. 
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‘Drawing-Room and Library Curtain Decorations, 


WITH MIRRORS AND CORNICES 
OF THE LATEST PARISIAN DESIGNS. 








Le. WALRAVEN, . 
Importer of Fine Curtain Materials and Linens, 
G86 Broadway, N.Y. 719 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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